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INTRODUCTION. 


THE IRISII QUESTIONS-:MR. GRATTAN-LORD 
GRENVILLE. 


"C 


A
IONG the illustrious persons referred to in the exor.. 
diuln of the following speech, as having on former oc- 
casions brought the state of Ireland before the House 
of Commons, l\Ir. Grattan stands the foremost, whether 
we regard the history of his political life, and the great 
services which he rendered his native country, or con- 
sider only the very inferior subject of his rank as an 
orator. lie it ,vas ,vho chiefly, after the Union, sup- 
ported the Catholic Question ,vhen he entered the 
Imperial Parliament; he bore a prominent part in 
all the discussions of it, and of subjects connected ,vith 
it, in ,vhich the Ilouse he belonged to had been en- 
gaged, up to the period of his death in 1820. 
It ,voulù not be easy to point out any statesman or 
patriot, in any age of the world, whose fame stands 
higher for his public services; nor is it possible to 
nalne anyone, the purity of whose reputation has been 
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stained by so few faults, and the lustre of \vhose re- 
nown is dinlmed by so few imperfections. From the 
earliest years at ,vhich he could appear upon the poli- 
tical stage, he devoted hinlself to state affairs. "Thile 
yet in the prime of youth, he had achieved a victory 
,vhich stands at the head of the trÎ1.11nphs ever ,yon by 
a patriot for his country in nlodern times; he haq 
effected an important revolution in the Governnlent, 
\vithout violence of any kind, and had broken chains of 
the most degrading kind, by ,vhich the injustice and 
usurpation of three centuries had bound her do,vn. Her 
ÎInnlediate gratitude placed him in a situation of inde- 
pendence, which enabled hin1 to consecrate the renlain- 
der of his days to her service, ,vithout the interruption 
of professional pursuits; and he continued to persevere 
in the saIne course of patriotism nlarked by a rare 
union of the Dloderation ,vhich springs from conlbined 
,visdom and yirtue, with the firInness and the zeal 
which are peculiar to genius. No factious partisan, 
making devotion to the public cause a convenient and 
a safe 11lask for the attaininent of his selfish interests, 
wh
ther of sordid avarice or of cra\vling ambition, ever 
found in Grattan either an instrulllent or an accomplice. 
No true friend of the people, inspired ,vith a generous 
desire of extirpating abuses, and of extending the reign 
of freedoIn, ever conlplained of Grattan's slo,vness to 
join the untarnished bannel' of patriotisin. No advo- 
cate of hUInan ÍInprovement, filled ,vith the sacred zeal 
of enlarging the enjoyments or elevating the condition 
of mankind, ,vas ever damped in his aspirations by 
Grattan's coldness, or had reason to \vish him less the 
advocate of Ireland, and more the friend of his species. 
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The principal battle which he fought for his native 
country required him to embrace every great and diffi- 
cult question of donlestic policy; for the n1Ïsrule and 
oppression exercised by England over the Irish people 
extended to all their conlmercial dealings, as well as 
to their political rights, and sought to fetter their trade 
by a complicated systelll of vexatious regulations, as 
well as to awe their legislators by an assumption of 
sovereignty, and to in1pose the fetters of a foreign juris- 
diction upon the administration of justice itself. In no 
part of this vast and various field were lVIr. Grattan's 
po\vers found to fail, or his acquirements to prove 
deficient; and he handled the details of fiscal and of 
mercantile policy, "rith as much accuracy and as great 
address as he brought to the discussion of the broader 
and easier though more 11l0lnentous question-the great 
question of National Independence. He ,vas left, on 
the achievement of his great trilllllph, in possession of 
as brilliant a reputation as luan could desire; and it 
was unsullied by any: one act either of factious violence, 
or of personal meanness, or of the inconsistency into 
which overmuch vehemence in the pursuit of praise- 
worthy objects is wont to betray even the most virtuous 
l11en. The popular favour \vhich he enjoyed to so un- 
cxanlpled a degree, and in such unnleasured profusion, 
,vas in a short tilue destined to suffer an interruption, 
not unusual in the history of popular leaders; and for 
refusing to join in the designs, of a more than doubtful 
origin, of Dlen inferior in reputation of every kind, and 
of a 11\01"e than donl)tti.Il h01l0sty-nlen ,vho proserib- 
ed as ull,yorthy of the pcoplc
s esteel11. all that ackno\v- 
led
cd a.ny restraints of ßloderation-he Jiyed to see 
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himself denounced by the factious, reviled by the un- 
principled, and abandoned by their dupes, the bulk of 
the very nation whose idol he had but lately been. 
The' war ,vith France, and the fear of revolutionary 
movements at home, rendered him for some years an 
alarmist; and he joined with those \vho supported the 
hostilities into which 1\lr. Pitt and the Portland seceders 
fronl the \Vhig party unhappily plunged the empire. 
But he carried his support of arbitrary measures at 
home a very short ,yay, compared with the ne,v allies 
of the Government in England; and the proceedings 
of the Irish Ministry during and after the Rebellion, 
found in him an adversary as uncoll1proll1ising as in 
the days of his most strenuous patriotisn1, and D10st 
dazzling popularity. Despairing of success by any ef- 
forts of tIle party in Parliament, he joined in the measure 
of secession adopted by the English Whigs, but after 
a manner far more reconcileable to a sense of public 
duty, as well as far more effective in itself: than the 
absurd and inconsistent course which they pursued, of 
retaining the office of representatives, while they re- 
fused to perform any of its duties, except the enjoy- 
ment of its personal privileges. Mr. Grattan and the 
leaders of the Irish opposition vacated their seats at 
once, and left their constituents to choose other dele- 
gates. \Vhen the Union ,vas propounded, they again 
returned to their posts, and offered a resistance to that 
Ineasure, which at first proved successful, and deferred 
for a year the accomplishment of a measure planned in 
true wisdom, though executed by ll10st corrupt and cor- 
ruptingmeans-a measure as necessary for the ,veIl-being 
of Ireland, as for the security of the empire at large. lIe 
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entered the Imperia] Parliament in 1805, and conti. 
nued, with the exception of the question upon the 
renewal of the war in 1815, a constant and most 
po\verful coadjutor of the \Vhig party, refusing office 
when they came into power upon ]\tIre Pitt's death, but 
lending them a strenuous support upon all great. ques- . 
tions, whether of English policy or of Irish, and shew- 
ing himself most conspicuously above the mean and 
narro,v spirit that ,vould confine a statesman's exer- 
tions to the questions which interest one portion of the 
empire, or with which his own fame in former times 
has been more peculiarly entwined. 
Among the orators, as among the statesmen of his 
age, 
Ir. Grattan occupies a place in the foremost 
rank; and it ,vas the age of the Pitts, the Foxes, and 
the Sheridans. IIis eloquence ,vas of a very high or- 
der, all but of the very highest, and it was eminently 
original. In the constant stream of a diction replete 
with epigram and point-a streanl on which floated 
gracefully, because naturally, flo,vers of various hues,- 
,vas poured forth the closest reasoning, the most lumi- 
nous statement, the most persuasive display of all the 
motives that could influence, and of all the details that 
could enlighten his audience. Often a different strain 
,vas heard, and it ,vas declamatory and vehement-or 
pity was to be moved, and its pathos was touching as 
it was simple-or, above all, an adversary sunk in 
baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be punished 
or to be destroyed, and a storn1 of the most terrible 
invective raged, ,vith all the blights of sarcasm, and the 
thunders of abuse. The critic, led a,vay for the nlO- 
ment, and unable to do nlore than feel ,vith the audi- 
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ence, could in these cases, even "Then he came to reflect 
and to judge, find often nothing to reprehend; seldom 
in any case more than the excess of epigram, which 
had yet become so natural to the orator, that his argu- 
ment and his narrative, and even his sagacious un- 
folding of principles, seemed spontaneously to clothe 
thenlselves in the most pointed terseness, and nlost 
apt and felicitous antitheses. From the faults of 
his country's eloquence he ,vas, generally speaking, 
free. Occasionally an over fondness for vehement 
expression, an exaggeration of passion, or an offen- 
sive appeal to Heaven, might be noted; very rarely 
a loaded use of figures, and more rarely still, of 
figures broken and mixed. But the perpetual striving 
after far-fetched quaintness; the disdaining to say any 
one thing in an easy and natural style; the contempt 
of that rule, as true in rhetoric as in conduct, that it is 
wise to do common things in the common ,vay; the 
affectation of excessive feeling upon all things, ,vith{}ut 
regard to their relative importance; the making any 
occasion, even the most fitted to rouse genuine and na- 
tural feeling, a mere matter of theatrical display-all 
these failings, by which so nlany oratorical reputations 
have been blighted among a people fanlous for their 
almost universal oratorical genius, ,vere looked for in 
vain ,vhen Mr. Grattan rose, whether in the senate of his 
native country, or in that to which he was transferred 
by the Union. And if he had some peculiarity of out- 
,yard appearance, as a low and awk,vard person, in which 
he reseln bled the first of orators, and even of Inanner, 
in which he had not like hin1 nlade the defects of na- 
ture yield to severe culture; so had he one excellence 
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of the very highest order, in ,vhich he may be truly said 
to have left all the orators of lllodern tin1es behind-the 
severE? abstinence which rests satisfied ,vith striking the 
decisive blow in a word or t,vo, not weakening its effects 
by repetition and expansion,-and another excellence 
higher still, in ,vhich no orator of any age is his equal, 
the easy 'JI and copious flo,v of n10st profound, sagacious, 
and original principles, enumerated in tersè and strik- 
ing, but appropriate language. To give a sanlple of 
this latter peculiarity ,voldd be less easy, and ,vould 
occupy more space; but of the former, it may be 
truly said that Dante himself never conjured up a strik- 
ing, a pathetic, and an appropriate image in fewer words 
than 
Ir. Grattan employed to describe his relation 
towards Irish independence, \vhen, alluding to its rise 
in 1'782, and its fall t,venty years later, he said, " I sat 
by its cradle-I followed its hearse." 
In private life he was without a stain, whether of 
telnper or of principle; singularly amiable, as ,veIl as 
of unblemished purity in all the relations of fanlily and 
of society; of nlanners as full of generosity as they 
,vere free from affectation; of conversation as luuch 
seasoned ,vith spirit and inlpregnated ,vith kno,v ledge, 
as it ,vas void of all harshnéss and gall. Whoever 
heard him in private society, and lnarked the cahn 
tone of his judicious counsel, the profound ,visdonl of 
his sagacious observations, the unceasing felicity of his 
expressions, the constant variety and brilliancy of his 
illustrations, could ,veIl suppose that he haù conversed 
,vith the orator ,,,hose ,,,it and ,vhose ,visdoIll elllio'ht- 
ð 
eneù and guided the senate of his country; but in the 
plaJful hilarity of the c0111panioll, his unbroken serenity, 
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his unruffled good nature, it would indeed have been a 
difficult thing to recognise the giant of debate, \vhose 
a\vful energies had been hurled, nor yet exhausted, 
upon the Corrys, the Duignans, and the Floods.* 
The signal failure of the latter, "Then transplanted to 
the English Parliament, suggests a reference to the 
saIne passage in the life of :lVIr. Grattan. Men were 
variously inclined to conjecture upon his probable suc- 
cess; and the singularity of his external appearance, 
and his luanner of speaking, as well as his action, so 
unusual in the English Parliament, made the event 
doubtful, for some tÌIne, during his speech of 1805. Nor 
\vere there \vanting those surrounding J.\;Ir. Pitt, who 
foretold "that it ,vould not do." That great debater 
and experienced judge is said to have for son1e nlO- 
ments partaken of the doubts, \vhen the hasty execu- 
tion of some passage, not perhaps marked by the au- 
dience at large, at once dispelled thenl; and he pro- 
nounced to his neighbours an authoritative and decisive 
sent.ence, which the unanimous yoice of the IIouse and 
of the country forthwith affirmed. 
This illustrious patriot died a fe\v days after his ar- 
rival in London, at the beginning of June 1820, having 
come \vith the greatest 
difficulty, and in a dying state, 
to attend his Parliamentary duties. A request was 


· It is always a m3.tter of difficulty to draw the character of a person who 
belongs to another, and, in some particulars, a very different country. This 
has bt-'en felt in making the attempt to give a sketch of Mr. Grattan; and 
whoever has read the most lively and picturesque piece of Biography that WMS 
ever given to the world, 1\11'. C. Phillips' RecoIlections of Curran, will join ill 
the regret here expressed, that the present work did not fall into h.lIIds so. able 
to perform it in a masterly manner. The constant occupation cons{'(l'.tent upon 
great professional eminence, has unfortunately withdrawn him from the walks 
of literature, in which he was 
o remarkably fitted to shine. 
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made to his fan1ily, that his remains n1ight be buried in 
'Vestnlinster Abbey, instead of being conveyed for in- 
terlllent to Ireland; and this having been con1plied 
\yith, the obsequies \vere attended by all the lllore 
distinguished melnbers of both Ilouses of Parlian1ent. 
The letter containing the request \vas signed by the 
leaders of the liberal party. The beauty of its chaste 
composition ,yas much and justly admired at the tin1e; 
but little \vonder \vas excited by it, "Then the author 
can1e to be kno\vn. It proceeded from the pen of one 
of the greatest poets \vhom this country has produced, 
as ,veIl as one of its finest prose \vriters; who to this 
unstable fame adds the n10re in1perishable reno\vn of 
being also one of the n10st liberal n1en, and n10st un- 
cOlnpron1ising friends of civil and religious liberty "Tho 
have appeared in any age. The rare felicity of our 
tin1es, in possessing t,vo individuals to \vhon1 this de- 
scription might be applied,-Rogers and Canlphell,- 
alone n1akes it necessary to add that the forn1er is here 
n1eant. 
"Filled \vith veneration for the character of your 
father, \ye venture to express a ,vish, con1nlon to us 
,vith many of those \vho n10st admired and loved hin1, 
that ,vhat remains of hin1 should be allo,yed to con- 
tinue an10ng us. 
"It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive the 
en1pire of his services, ,vhile he ,vas here in the neigh- 
bourhood of that sacred edifice ,vhere great ll1en fron1 
all parts of the British don1Ïnions have been for ages 
interred. Weare desirous of an opportunity of join- 
ing in the due honour to tried virtue and genius. l\lr. 
Grattan belongs to us also, and great ,vould be our 
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consolation "rere "re permitted to follow hin1 to the 
grave, and to place him ,vhere he ,vould not have been 
uI1"rilling to lie-by the side of his illustrious fello,v- 
labourers in the cause of freedonl." 
After 1\lr. Grattan, it ,vould be difficult to point out 
any person to whom the great and fundan1ental ques- 
tion of Irish Policy, and the cause of religious liberty 
in general, "ras so n1uch indebted as Lord Grenville ;* 
,vhile in the sacrifices "rhich he Inade to it, he certainly 
rnuch exceeded Mr. Grattan hinlself. He was enabled 
to render this valuable service to his country, not n10re 
by his natural abilities, "rhich "rere of a very high or- 
der, sound judgnlent, extraordinary nlen10ry, an almost 
preternatural po,ver of applicatíon, and by the rich 
stores of knowledge which those eminent qualities had 
put hilTI in possession o:f, than by the accidental circunl-' 
stances in his previous history and present poSition- 
his long experience in office, which had tried and lna- 
tured his talents in tin1es of unexampled difficulty- 
his connexion with Mr. Pitt, both in the kindred of 
blood and of place, so ,vell fitted to conciliate the 1'ory 
party, or at all events to disarm their he>stility, and lull 
thcir suspicions-above all, the ,vell-kno,
rn and steady 


. The plan of this work of course precludes all reference, at least all de- 
tailed reference, to the con duet and the mHits of li\'ÏlIg statesmen. But for 
this an ample field would be opened, in which to expatiate upon the transcend- 
ent services of Lord Grey, and the ample sacrifices which be made, during the 
gl edter part of his political life, to the rights and the interests of the Irish 
people. Lord Wellesley's services in the same cause, it is also, for the same 
reason, impossible to enter upon, further than to remind the reader, that after 
having almost begun life as the advocate of the Catholic e1aims, he, and afrCl' 
bim Lord Anglesey, first set the example to su("('eeding Vicer0Ys, of ruling 
Ireland with the most perfect justice to all parties, and holding tlie balance of 
favoUl' Letween C'üthulic and Prutestant, Churchman and Dissenter, evcn, with 
a ste(l,ly llalld. 
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attachnlel1t of hÍInself and his falnily to the principles 
and t.he establishment of the Church of England. 
\Vhen, therefore, he quitted po"rer with l\Ir. Pitt in 
1801, rather than abandon the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the carrying of which had only a year before 
been held out as one of .the principal objects of the 
Union; and ,vhen, in 1804, he perell1ptorily.refused to 
join Nlr. Pitt in resuming office, unless a Ministry should 
be formed upon a basis ,vide enough to comprehend the 
\Vhig party, the cause of liberal, tolerant principles, 
but above all, the Irish question, gained an able sup- 
porter, ,vhose accession, whether his intrinsic or acci- 
dental qualities were considered, might justly be es- 
teemed beyond all price. The friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty duly valued this most important accession, 
and the distinguished statesman ,vhonl they no,v account- 
ed as one of their lTIOst po,verful chanlpions, and trusted 
as one of their nlost ,vorthy leaders, anlply repaid the 
confidence reposed in him, by the steady and disinter- 
ested devotion which, with his characteristic integrity 
and firmness, he gave to the cause. Taking office ,vith 

1:r. Fox, and placed at the head of the Government, 
upon the death of that great man he perenlptorily and 
,vith bare courtesy, rejected all the overtures of the 
I{ing to separate from the "\Vhigs, and rejoin his ancient 
allies of the Pitt school. Soon afterwards, in firm union 
with the remains of the Fox party, he carried the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, and retired from power, rather 
than bind himself not to press the Catholic Enlancipation 
upon the narro\v-nlinded though conscientious Prince 
,vhom he served. Continuing in close alliance \vith 
the 'Vhigs, he shared ,vith thenl the fro\vns of the 
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Court, and the habitual exclusion fronl office \vhich 
has, for the nlost part, been their portion in public 
Jife. Nor can it be doubted that the perseverance 
\vith \vhich he abided by his declared opinions in favour 
of the Catholic Question, alone prevented him from 
presiding over the councils of his country, during, at 
the least, twenty years of his life. 'They who have 
COllle to the aid of the liberal cause only \vhen its suc- 
cess made an adhesion to it the road to Court favour, 
\vith all its accompaninlents of profits and of po\ver, have 
a very different account of mutual obligation to settle 
with their country, from that \vhich Lord Grenville 
could at any time since his retirement have presented, 
but disdained ever even to hint at. But they ,vho, 
after his powerful advocacy, his inflexible integrity, 
his heavy sacrifices, had all but carried the Irish ques- 
tion, have come for\vard to finish the good work, and 
have reaped every kind of gratification from doing 
their duty, instead of making a sacrifice of their inter- 
ests like him, ,vouJd do well, while they usurp all the 
glory of these successes, to recollect the men whose 
labours, requited with proscription, led the way to 
comparatively insignificant exertions, still nlore bene- 
ficial to the individuals, than advantageous to t
e conl- 
munity. 
The endowments of this eminent statesman's mind 
\vere all of a useful and cOlnmanding sort-sound sense, 
steady memory, vast industry. His acquirelnents \vere 
in the same proportion valuable and lasting-a thorough 
acquaintance with business in its principles, and in its 
details; a complete mastery of the science of politics, 
as \vell theoretically as practically; of late years a 
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perfect familiarity ,vith political economy, and just 
appreciation of its importance; an early and most 
extensive knowledge of classical literature, which he 
improved instead of abandoning, to the close of his life; 
a taste formed upon those chaste models, and of which 
his lighter con1positions, his Greek and Latin verses, 
bore testimony to the very last. Hi
 eloquence w
s 
of a plain, masculine, commanding cast, which neglected 
if it did not despise ornament, and partook in the least 
possible degree of fancy, while its declamation was 
often alike powerful ,vith its reasoning and its state- 
ment. The faults of his character ,vere akin to sonle 
of the excellencies which so greatly distinguished it. 
IIis firmness ,vas apt to degenerate into obstinacy; his 
confidence in the principles he held "rere not unmixed 
with contenlpt for. those who differed ,vith him; his 
unbending honesty and straightforward course of deal- 
ing with all men and all subjects, not unfrequently led 
him to neglect those courtesies which facilitate political 
and personal intercourse, and that spirit of conciliation 
which, especially in a mixed government chiefly con- 
ducted by party, sometimes enables men to win a way 
which they cannot force towards the attainment of im- 
portant objects. I)erhaps his most unfortunate preju- 
dices were those which he had early imbibed upon cer- 
tain matters of ecclesiastical polity, and which the acci- 
dental circumstance of his connexion with Oxford as 
Chancellor, strengthened to the exclusion of the re- 
forming spirit carried by him into all institutions of a 
merely secular kind. Upon the Parliamentary con- 
stitution of the country, he had no such alarms or 
scruples; and although it is certain that he ,vould 
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have reformed it much n10re gradually than the long 
delay of the great measure relld<<=:red ultimately neces- 
sary, it is equally clear that he ,vould have stopt short 
of no improvement which could be required, nlerely 
because it was a change. For he ,vas in this greatest 
quality of a Sk1-tesman, pre-en1inently distinguished, 
that as he neither ,vould yield up his judgnlent to the 
clam ours of the people, nor suffer hiIuseif t.o be seducetl 
by the influence of the Court, so ,vouid he never sub 
n1it his reason to the empire of prejudice, or own the 
supremacy of authority and tradition. " Reliqui sunt, 
qui nlortui sunt, L. Torquatus, quem tu non tan1 cito 
rhetorem dixisses, etsi non deerat oratio, quan1, ut 
Græci dicunt, ?rOìI.ITIX-ÓV. Erant in eo plurimæ litteræ, nec 
eæ vulgares, sed interiores quædam et reconditæ; 
divina memoria, sun1ma verborum. et gravitas et ele- 
gantia: atque hæc omnia vitæ decorabat dignitas et 
integritas. Plena Iitteratæ senectutis oratio. Quanta 
severitas in vultû! Quantum pondus in verbis! 
Quam nihil non consideratun1 exibat ex ore! Sile- 
amus de isto, ne augeamus dolorenl. N an1 et præteri- 
torum recordatio est acerba, et acerbior expectatio. 
reliquorlun.
'* 


· Cicero, llrutUi;, i()(,. 
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I HAVE never, Sir, risen to address this flouse under a 
feeling of greater anxiety than upon the present occa- 
sion. 'Vhen I recollect the vast ability on both sides 
of the I-Iouse, ,vhich has, at different times, been em- 
ployed upon subjects intiInately connected ,vith the 
prayer of this petition, * and the nlultitude of persons in 
Ireland who are earnestly looking to the result of the 
discussion; ,,,,hen I consider pven the strength of the 
case cOlnn1itted to my charge; and In ore than all, ,vhen I 
survey the present state of the sister kingdom-it lllay 
well be supposed that I feel son1e,vhat overa,ved at 
contemplating the task ,yhich I have deemed it my duty 
to undertake. The petitioners themselves have rendered 
the perfornlance of it incalculably more difficult; for, 
,vhereas, ",.hen the Catholic question ,vas discussed, the 
affairs of Ireland, and the intolerant and injudicious 


· 1\lr. Brougham had, on a former day, presented tIIe Petition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, complaining of Unequal Administration of the Law, and 
he this nigLt Legall his Speech by having it entered as read. 
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. schelne of policy long pursued there, had been constant 
matters of debate, and had been handled by the ablest 
men, in every different form in ,vhich they could be 
shaped by talents and ingenuity; and ,vhereas the great 
desideratum no,v is, to supply an .answer to this ques- 
tion, "'Vhat is the practical effect of that system ?"- 
to solve this difficulty, "How do the penalla,vs operate 
in Ireland, not merely upon individuals of rank ex- 
cluded fronl the higher offices of the state, but upon all 
classes, from the loftiest to the lowest?" and ,vhereas 
the petitioners, in the very title of their representation 
of grievance, conlplained of "inequality in the achlli- 
nistration of the la, v," yet they, who of all others, are 
able to give the best informatiol1- to afford the clearest 
solution
to stop the mouth of such as Inail1tain that 
there is no practical evil, by shewing that justice is not 
equally administered, and by giving facts in detail- 
· the petitioners, intimately acquainted ,vith the merits 
of their own case, deeply feeling the grievances under 
,vhich they l
bour, and having daily and hourly expe- 
rience of the consequences of the present systenI, have 
nevertheless oillitted all statenIent of pal-ticulars, and 
have confined theuIselves lllerely to general declara- 
tions. I make this a ground of complaint, certainly 
not from lllyself against the petitioners, but from niy- 
seu' on their behalf, because they thus send l11e into court, 
as it ,vere, briefless, ,vhere I am required to ans,ver 
all objections, ,vithout being furnished by thenl ,vith the 
means of doing so. I an1 thus reduced to one of two 
1,lternatives-either I TIlllst undertake the hopeless task 
of again going over the ground' repeatedly trodden by 
the greatest men; or I must attempt, ,vhat is perhaps 
yet lllore hopeléss, to supply the defects in the case that 
has heen entrusted to my hands. 
I take' the cause of this oversight to be this-thp 
petitioners do not give the House credit for kno,ving so 
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little of the present state of lreland; they assunle that 
the Ifouse kno,,"s ,vhat it does not know-that it is 
a\vare of facts ,vhich luight be proved at the bar, to she,v 
that justice is not equally adll1Ïnistered to all classes in 
Ireland. \Vhen parties enter a court of justice in this 
country, (for in this country they happily are courts of 
justice), rich and poor are treated with the same impar- 
tiality. The la,v, thank God, is administered equally 
to both. But the petitioners, feeling, and well kno,v- 
ing the existence of the luelancholy facts on which 
they rely, no nlore thought of introducing them into 
their statement, than any petitioner in this kingdonl 
\vould take upon himself to explain and expound the 
excellence of our o,vn judicial system. A petitioner in 
this country ,vould never drean1 of telling the House 
that juries are not packed-that judges are decorous, 
and never sacrifice the rights of parties to a ribald 
joke-that Chancellors hold even the balance of jus- 
tice between Protestants and Catholics, Episcopalians 
and Dissenters-that here the keeper of the Great Seal 
,viII never think of striking a gentleman out of the 
commission of the peace, because he is a sectary, as 
has been done in Ireland-the keeper of the. Great Seal 
there, admitting that in so doing he had been guilty of 
an act of gross injustice, and yet eight years afterwards 
repeating it. In England, in administering the la,v to a 
creditor against his debtor, ,ve should never think of 
inquiring, ,vhether he is or is not able to bribe an 
under-sheriff In England, the king's writ runs into an 
parts of every county. Here there is no detached 
corner, no land of Goshen, ,vhere some little ty- 
rant dares to raise his flag in defiance to the orders 
of his liege lord the I(ing. Our courts are open to 
the poorest suppliant; and however humble or unpro- 
tected, he has an equal chance ,vith his titled adver- 
sary; nay, though he even ,vere addicted to sectarian 
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opinions, instead of paying his devotions in the cathedral. 
The reverse of all this obtains in Ireland; and it is so 
,veIl kno\vn there, that the Irish who feel the evil daily, 
never think of describing its details. 
The petitioners are in thelTIselves a most important 
class, and they represent ll1any thousands; for the 
petition ,vould have been signed by tens of thousands, 
had a fe\v more days been allo\ved. The signatures 
already obtained are from persons of comll1anding 
influence, who speak the sense of six ll1illions of his 
l\iajesty's subjects, \vho are strongly persuaded, that 
the la\v in Ireland is not the same as it is in England 
-that he ,vould be guilty, not of extravagant flat- 
tery merely, but of intolerable nlockery, of gross and 
ridiculous irony, who should attenlpt to compare the 
t\vo. They feel that the la\v is not equally admin- 
istered to all classes in point of rank; and that it 
is still more unequal, and still less fair and impartial, 
in the manner in ,vhich it is dealt out among the 
adherents of conflicting religious sects. Fron1 the ful- 
ness of the evidence they possess, because it is the 
evidence of their o\vn senses, they have omitted the 
insertion of all details, giving the I-Iouse credit for 
kno,villg that of which it is ignorant. The conse- 
quence is, that the petitioners, and I all1 sorry to 
say the ,vhole people of Ireland, ,vho really are now at 
your bar, have suppressed the ll10st iInportant facts. 
In the intensity of their sufferings, they have lost, 
as it ,vere, the articulate language of remonstrance, 
and have had recourse rather to exclamations of 
despair, and those exclamations have been follow- 
ed in some instances, by acts of open aggression; 
for exclalnations of despair are the forerunners of 
such acts, and often at too short a distance. Fore- 
runners I perhaps ought not to say; for while I 
am speaking, these outrages are going on, and it is 
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ilnpossible for any luan to be so little. acquainted 
,vith these transactions, as not to be aware that I anI 
guilty of any thing but exaggeration, ,vhen I take 
upon lnyself to assert that, for the last thirty years, 
Ireland has never been in a more alarming state. Of 
what, in the first instance, do the Roman Catholic 
petitioners complain? They say, that the laws are in 
themselves unequal, and that the inequality is aggra- 
vated by the incidental circunlstance, not perhaps 
necessarily, but naturally, connected "\vith the inequality 
of the laws, of a still nlore grossly partial adminis- 
tration. In my view, a mere representation of this 
kind, by a large body of the king's subjects, makes a suffi- 
cient prÙna facie case. If tney demand inquiry and 
call for redress, that alone ought to be enough to in- 
duce Parlianlent to lend the petitioners a favourable 
ear. But the I-Iouse is not left to this, even in the 
absence of any detail on the part of the petitioner
. 
It is only needful to consider the state of that la,v 
,vhich, though not necessarily, naturally leads to an 
unequal adnlinistration, in order to persuade anyone 
that as long as Inen retain their natures, the la,v,vhich 
creates an inequality in religious sects cannot be equally 
administered. The la,v at present separates the king's 
subjects into t,vo classes; it severs those ,vho ought to 
be as brothers under the saIne paternal governnlent, 
and makes thenl foes. The ht,y of England vie,vs the 
subjects of the realm as brothers, and the king as their 
COJnnl0n parent; but the law of Ireland holds a language 
,yidely different. It marshals lnan against lnan, faction 
against faction, sect against sect. It employs religious 
tenets on the one hand to fOlnent (if it were not to pro- 
fane the ,vord) religious animosities on the other. l'he 
la,v of England esteems all men equal. It is sufficient to 
be born within the king's allegiance, to be entitled to all 
the rights the loftiest subject of the land enjoys. None 
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are disqualified by it; and the only distinction is be- 
t,veen natural born subjects and aliens. Such, indeed, 
,vas the liberality of our systenl in tiInes which ,ve call 
barbarous, but from ,vhich, in these enlightened days, 
it n1Ïght be well to take a hint, that if a man "Tere 
even an alien born, he was not deprived of the pro- 
tection of the law. In Ireland, hOlvever, the law holds 
a directly opposite doctrine. The sect to \vhich a lnan 
belongs-the cast of his religious opinions-the fornl 
in ,vhich he ,vorships his Creator-are the grounds on 
which the law separates hin1 from his fellows, and 
condemns him to endure a system of the lnost cruel 
injustice. Not only this, but on the very same grounds 
and with, if possible, less right-with, if p
ssible, 
more iInpolicY-llnd with, if possible, greater cruelty, 
-it leagues him against all ,,,ho hold opposite no- 
tions, as essentially and as implacably, as his enelilies 
are combined against him. 
I will admit that great and salutary alterations 
have in Inodern times taken place. Since the year 
1778, but nlore especially since 1793, inlportant inl- 
provements in the code have been effected. The 
odious distinctions have been, in a great degree, miti- 
gated. 'Vhat remains is nothing in comparison \vith 
,vhat has been taken a,vay. Enough, indeed, is left 
to lllark an absurd and ridiculous difference-absurd 
and ridiculous ,vhen vie,ved by the eye of the phi- 
losopher, but melancholy and degrading when con- 
templated with the eye of the politician. Enough is 
left for offence and insult, while nothing is aCCOlll- 
plished for happiness and security. The Right IIonour- 
able the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who so ably, 
on a former occasion, and before he accepted office, 
supported the cause of the Roman Catholics, has ,yell 
referred to the mark ,vhich the fetters, though re- 
lnoved, have left behind them, and to the systelll of 
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extirpation \vhich a ferocious tyrant of a fornler age 
,yas about to carry into effect. That systenl ,vould 
have had, at least, more consistency in it than the one 
,vhich this country has pursued towards Ireland. 
Our plan has had no sense or consistency. True it is 
that the chains have been removed; but the degrad- 
ation and the insult renlain, as long as a link is left 
to remind the sufferer of his Iniserable bondage. But, 
if the advice of the Right IIonourable gentlèman had 
been followed, and if the last link had been knocked 
oft: still I should say, that as long as the gall of the 
fetter, the lllark it inflicted, continues visible, justice 
cannot be impartially adnlinistered; because one class is 
thereby improperly stigulatized; and the eyes of judges, 
,vitnesses, and jurors will still detect the lTIark, and 
as long as human infirmity exists, inlpartial justice 
cannot be done. 'Vhy, then, has the ,vound, aggra- 
vated by the inlpatience of the bondlnan, been allo,ved 
to rankle, \vhen it is in the po,ver of the legislature in 
one moment to heal it for ever? It is powerless as a 
security, and infinitely prejudicial as a distinction; and 
as long as that hateful, that hideous distinction is pre- 
served, so long will Ireland continue the scene of discon- 
tent and of aggression. One principle at this mOlnent 
through all Ireland influences judges, jurors, nlagistrates, 
and almost every ,vitness-the English, the humane, 
. the equitable principle, not invented in a dark age, 1101" 
iInported from a bal"barous country-not even adopted 
in this our day of iInitative admiration, from the Holy 
Alliance, and supported by their legions of Cossacks, 
but invented in England, and adopted by a body call- 
ing itself the English Parliament. It originated in 
the enlightened policy of this enlightened country, in 
this enlightened age. It remained for the nineteenth 
century to see the doctrine fully established-that the 
la,v in Ireland is a respecter of persons-that it pre- 
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fers one sect to another-that it ,viII not allo,v 111en to 
,vorship God according to their consciences, or if they 
do, they must do it at the signal peril of forfeiting all 
claÏln to the protection of the la,v. 
The first ground of my motion, then, is, that this Pe- 
tion comes full of urgent cOInplaint, froln those ,vho 
both actually and virtually represent the ,vhole body of 
the ROlnan Catholics. 1\1 y second ground is, that they 
have just reason to con1plain, and that as long as the 
odious distinction I have described relnains, justice can- 
not, in the nature of things and of lnan, be equally dis- 
tributed. But I think that I shall leave the case incom- 
plete, if I do not go somewhat into details, though I ,viII 
not trouble the House ,vith more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary, intending rather to give specinlens than to enter 
into any elaborate and systematic examination of the 
subject, to which I profess Il1yself inconlpetent, for the 
I"eaSOn I have assigned. It is fit, ho,vever, to n1ention 
a fe,v facts, ,vhich I shall be prepared to prove at the 
bar, should the House adopt the propos!tion ,vith which 
I intend to conclude. In all I shall now offer, the House 
is to consider that I am, in truth, tendering evidence; 
and I shall scrupulously abstain fron1 -every thing ,,,hich 
cannot, to the best of IllY belie:f, be substantiated by legal 
testimony, either of ,vitnesses or of records. 
'Vhen the subject is so extensive, it is of little inl- 
portance ,,,here I begin; but I ,vill COnll11enCe ,vith one . 
of the 1110St lllaterial parts of it-the state of the l\Iag- 
istracy in Ireland, by ,,,hose local jurisdictions justice 
should be brought hon1e, as it 'vel"e, to every 111an's 
door. It is in vain to deny, that in England abuses 
have, from tinle to time, crept into this branch of the 
adn1inistration of the Law; but various salutary acts 
have been passed, on the one hand, to protect Dlagis- 
trates acting bona fide, and on the other, to guard the 
king's subjects from nlalversation and misuse of a po\ver 
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sOlnetiInes purely discretionary. It is by no lueans a 
l1latter of frequent cOll1plaint in this country, that 
improper individuals are selected for the magistracy. 
'Vith us, a rule has been laid do,vn by the I(eepers of 
the Great Seal, (indeed I have seen it stated under the 
hand of the present Lord Chancellor), that they nev
r 
will strike a person out of the Commission, ,vhatever 
private charges 111ay be brought against hin1, unless he 
has been brought to trial, and convicted by the verdict 
of a jury. I have kno,vn an instance of a n1agistrate 
several tinIes accused of perjury, ,vith conlplaints 
against hiIn by a vast majority of his fellows in the 
Commission, 'v horn, nevertheless, the Lord Chancellor 
peremptorily refused to oust, because he had been 
tried and acquitted, al,though everyone ,vho has seen 
ho,v hard it is to establish such a charge must be 
a,vare that an acquittal in 110,vise proves the party to 
deserve a place upon the Bench of Justice. I re- 
collect another case in Durham, about ten years 
ago, "There the bishop, as custos rotulorum, ,vas 
obliged to reinstate a certain Inagistrate, becausc.. 
though accused, he had not been brought to trial. 
I do not lneall that this rule is applicable to Ire- 
land. A ll1uch greater latitude of discretion is re- 
quired there. Not only the present, but former 
Chancellors, Lord Redesdale and the late 
Ir. Pon- 
sonby, agreed upon this point. Upon that, indeed, 
I found my first observation; because, if a principle 
be established in England, the propriety of ,vhich no man 
disputes, is it not very extraordinary that by as COln- 
1110n a consent it is allo,ved that this principle cannot be 
extended to Ireland? This fact is worth a thousand 
Inatters of mere detail. As to particular facts, a n1an 
may be misled or mistaken; but here is sonlething that 
cannot deceive. A principle acted upon invariably on 
one side of the ,vater is met by a diametrically opposite 
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Pl"inciple on the other; and the difference can onlJ 
arise from the fact, that the stuff of ,vhich justice is 
C0111posed in England is of llluch happier luaterial, and 
1110re . finely telnpered than in Ireland. But I am not 
\vithout particular facts and authorities; and I ,vill 
just call the attention of the IIouse to a fe\v instances 
out of a great variety. 
The late Lord Gosford, governor of the county of Ar- 
magh, on a memorable occasion, had said, that" justice 
had been suffered to disappear, and the supineness of 
the magistracy to become the con1n1on topic of conversa- 
tion in every corner of the kingdoITI." Before I pro- 
ceed further, I ,viII just mention that the ,vord "su- 
pineness" ,vill often occur in \vhat I read, and that it is to 
be understood as a delicate mo<;Je of expressing a disin- 
clination to suppress violence; this violence being, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the Orange violence 
against the Catholics. The late 1\1:1". Grattan was certainly 
a party man. In the highest, truest, and most honour- 
able sense, 'he performed ,vhat he justly considered the 
important duties of party; but of all 111embers on the 
opposition side of the House, his authority is the 
most unexceptionable; because he undeviatingly ob- 
served the strictest accuracy in his details, and was 
little liable to the imputation of being carried a,vay by 
enthusiasl11. He ,vas a man of singular candour and 
of great moderation; and fron1 his entrance into pub... 
lie life to the close of his illustrious career, gave signal 
proofs of his Inoderation, of his extreme forbearance, 
nay, of his gentleness and his calnlness even in the 
ten1pests of factious tin1es. lIe Qbserved, on one 
occasion, that the government "trifled ,vith the north- 
ern weaver, ,vhen it sent him to a grand jury;" and he 
added, that "the supineness and partiality of the ma- 
gistracy had been the occasion of his sufferings and 
his losses." 1\11". PonsonLy, ,vho had filled the office 
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of Lord Chancellor in Ireland, and was therefore so 
. 
competent to judge on the question, looking back to 
the tilne ,vhen he held the Great Seal, said ,vith be- 
con1Ïng reserve, that" the magistrates too often had 
been anything but ,vhat they ought to have been." 
1\lr. Justice Day, in an. address to the grand jury, 
charged thenl ,vith "neglige
lce, corruption, and par- 
tiality;" and the late Lord I(ingston comp
ained of 
sonle nlen as "a disgrace to the magistracy, deserving 
rather to be hanged than to be included in the com- 
mission." The charge of Judge Fletcher, in the year 
1814, is ,veIl kno,vn. It is an able and elaborate pro- 
duction, and next to delivering no political charge at all, 
the greatest nlerit is, to deliver one so sound in its doc- 
trines, that these are liable to no exception. -Talking of 
the Orange societies, he says, that "they poison the 
very fountains of justice," and that "even some nlagis- 
trates, under their influence, have, in too Inany in- 
stances, violated their duty and their oaths." Thence 
he proceeds to observe, that su
h associations are most 
pernicious, ,vhether consisting of Orange or Ribbonmen, 
adding, that under their influence Petty Juries have 
declined to do their duty. It is sufficient, he says, to 
see such a man displaying such a colour, to produce 
an utter disbelief of his testinlony; and ,vhen another 
has stood ,vith his hand at the bar, the display of his 
party badge has Dlitigated the murder into man- 
slaughter. l"hese sentiments, conling from a 11lan dis- 
charging judicial duties, are of the highest importance_ 
Thence he proceeds to condenl11 all those associations 
bound together by unla,vful oaths, remarking, "'Vith 
these Orange associations I connect all commen1ora- 
tions and processions producing embittering recollec- 
tions and inflicting "rounds upon the feelings of others. 
I do cnlphatically state it as DIY settled opinion, that 
until those associations are put dO'Vll, and the arms 
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taken frolll their hands, in vain ,viII the north of Ire- 
land expect tranquillity or peace." The learned Judge 
goes on to censure the unlawful oaths (such as have 
been treated ,vith so nluch respect in this IIouse on a 
recent occasion) taken by the IUe111bers of the associ- 
ations; and of the magistrates, he says, that" some 
\yere over zealous, and SOI11e, on the contrary, ,vere 
supine," and he conlplains that "jobbers of absentees" 
and "traders in false loyalty," anlong other unfit per- 
sons, are too often put into the cOlumission. Eight 
years after,vards, the same learned Judge does not ap- 
pear to have found any nlaterial (uuendnlent in the 
luagistracy; and in one of his last Charges he has as- 
serted, that the conduct of the 111agistracy "nIight ul- 
tinlately drive thousands to rebellion." 
A great deal has been said of late respecting a re- 
form in the Commission of the Peace of Ireland, and 
t,velve counties have undergone the operation. If 
the scheme had been executed ,vitl
 the saIne honest 
and zealous intention for improvenlent with ,vhich it 
)yas undertaken, much good might have been the re- 
suit; but if I have been rightly informed, little or no 
advantage has been the consequence, the Ineasure hav- 
illg been treated as one rather of form than of sub- 
stance. I have been told (and to this point I can pro- 
duce evidence at the bar) that in six counties, one 
hundred and fifty-t'vo magistrates have been displaced. 
The number looks as if a great, s'\Teeping, and loadical 
change had been effected; but, in truth, the vast ma- 
jority of the one hundred and fifty-t\vO consi
t of 
absentees, English and Irish militia officers, and others 
incapacitated from age and sickness, and not a fc,v by 
death. IIow many does the House think, out of the 
,vhole one hundred and fifty-t,yO, have been really 
removed for reasons such as those to which the change 
,vas originally intended to apply? Only fourteen. 



r\vellty-five have been relnoved in one county, anù in 
another, fifteen; all of \VhOlll ,vere incapacitated for the 
various. causes which I have nalned.-[J\Ir. Goulburll 
asked, across the table, to ,vhat county 1\lr. Broughanl 
referred. J- The county of l\lonaghan; and since the 
question has been put, I ,vill just add, that alnong 
those removed for being sick, or dead, or absent, or an 
English militia officer, or an Irish militia officer, \vas 
not Sir Harcourt Lees. lIe is continued in the conl- 
nnSSlon. In the county and city of Dublin, l\Iajor Sirr 
has not been rellIoveù; and I think there is just ground 
to complain that he is still in the Commission. It is an 
insult to the people of Ireland, over whom he exer- 
cised all the nameless tyrannies of the last rebellioll. 
Even on the rule of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
his nanle ought to be instantly struck out. N everthe- 
less, he is allo\ved to be at the head of the police of 
Dublin; and he has told the House at the bar, that he 
there daily and nightly acts as one of the Inagistrates. 
Yet, in the city of Dublin itself, a jury of his country 
has given a verdict against hilll, for one of the grossest 
andfoulest oppressions-so gross and so foul, that the old- 
est practitioners of our courts can find no parallel to it. 
'The charge included in it the most base and perfidious 
fraud; for to eke out the measure of his injustice, and 
to over,vhelm his victinl, it ,vas proved at the trial, 
that an order had been fabricated, the fabrication of 
,vhich ,vas vouched by his friend, his accomplice, his 
tool; the very n1an, in short, who had perpetrated the 
act of combined fraud and oppression. It was to this 
man that the victim had been delivered-to l\Iajor 
Sandys; and ,vhen l\lr. Curran exclaimed, "There sits 
l\lajor Sandys; if my ,vitnesses deceive you, let l\fajor 
Sirr put his friend and associate ill cruelty ill the box to 
deny it, ifhe can."-l\Iajor Sirr dared not do it; and all 
who had ears to hear, or eyes to see, "rere convinced, 
t.J (/ / "'- 1" t,rv vY'V ()t 
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,vith the jury, that 1\'Iajor Sirr stood self-convicted. 
Still he has been kept in his office-still he is enlploy- 
ed; and t,vo and twenty years afterwards, ,vhen he 
has gro" n grey in the service, he has been heard 
to declare at the bar of this IIouse, " I am still on the 
bench of justice !" Look at the effect of these arrange- 
nlel1ts in the conlmitments in Ireland,-comulitments 
made and signed by such nlagistrates as I have de- . 
scribed! l'lelancholy to relate, there are nlore conl- 
ulitments in Ireland, taking the average of the last 
four years, than in England and Wales together. But 
ho,v does the average stand, as to the number of con- 
victions ? 'Vhy, in those countries ,vhere la,v and 
justice are equally a dn1Ïnistere d, in England and 'Vales, 
there ,,"ere 43,000 conllnitnlents and 29,000 con- 
victions; but in Ireland, ,vith a list of commitments 
exceeding 45,000 the number of convictions did not 
exceed 16,000. , 
To the recorded opinions of IHen of talent and 
experience, to facts in proof before the IIouse, and 
furnishing an argument still more powerful in favour 
of the proposition ,vhich I am supporting, I will add 
the nlemorable declaration of Lord Redesdale in the 
House of Peers-a declaration ,vhich admits the ut- 
most point I can contend for. 'Vhat has lord Redes- 
dale, once the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, 
said of the state of the administration of justice 
in that country? Lord Redesdale is not a Ulan in- 
cautiously liberal of opinion. He is not likely to be 
the friend of hasty innovation. lIe cannot be sus- 
pected for the patron of unfounded cOlnplaints. lIe 
is rather one of those who ,viII shut his eyes to any 
little irregularities in a system of ,vhich, in the lnain, 
he approves,-,vho probably ,vill only speak out ,vhen 
he finds abuses gro,ving so enornlOUS, that no man can 
continue to hold his peace under theIn, and so inlpu- 
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dent, at the saIne time, that but from open denunci- 
ation, no termination of them can be expected. 
What, in spite of habit, or possible lurking pre- 
judice, ,vhat is the opinion of 'Lord Redesdale, de- 
livered only in July last, upon the state. of the law 
in Ireland? His lordship has said this :-" I have 
been intimately connected \vith that ill-fated country 
for the last twenty years; and I am sorry to say, that 
there exists in it t,vo sorts of justice-the one for the 
rich, the other for the poor-both equally ill-adminis- 
tered." And this ,vas the effect of twenty years' ex- 
perience upon the mind of the highest law officer (an 
Englishman too) in Ireland. This fact, standing by 
itself, is really ,vorthy of deep consideration. I feel 
IllJself bound by it, indeed, in sOlnp measnre, to pro- 
ceed in this exposure. So, lest it should be supposed 
that I Jord Redesdale has suffered from his long inti- 
macy ,vith Ireland, that fronl living there he has be- 
come infected with the spirit of complaint ,vhich per- 
yades an in-governed land, that comlllunication has, as 
it \vere, tainted him with the disposition to remonstrate 
which, sOlllehow or other, seen1S to have become epide- 
mic among the ,vhole people of Ireland; I will adduce 
a fe,v exaJnples in support of the noble and learned 
lord's declaration; and I \vill sho,v, beyond the possi- 
bility of quibble, that the fact is distinctly as he has 
stated it. 
In a country ,vhich enjoys the blessings of Trial by 
Jury, the manner in \\Thich juries are selected is a point 
of no slight hnportance. N ow, excepting in the coun- 
ties where the sheriffs are elected by the judges, in 
all corporations, (these corporations being formed of 
men full of prejudice against the Catholics, open to 
Papists certainly bj la\v, but shut against then1 \vith 
an the obstinacy of bigotry by practice) in all corpor- 
ntp tOWllS, the sheriff ,vho chooses the juries is hUII- 
VOL. IV. D 
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self the selected creature of that select and prej udiced 
body. I anI not about to enter into the late affair 
of the Sheriff of Dublin, but I ,vill relnind the House 
of an incident not relating to the present Sheriff A 
gentleman of the name of Dillon 
I'Namara, an at- 
torney of 11lany years standing, ,vas sununoned upon 
the late inquiry; and, by way of discrediting his 
evidence, the following questions ,vere put to him; 
" Did you not some years ago offer a bribe 'to a sub- 
sheriff of Dublin, if he ,vould pack a jury to get off a 
client of yours, ,vho was going to be tried for forgery 1" 
Ans,ver, "Yes, I did." -" Did he pack the jury 1" 
Ans,ver, "No, he could not, because the panel ,vas up 
at the Castle."-Did not the sub-sheriff, it ,vill be 
asked indignantly reject the bribe.? Did he not treat 
the offer as every sub-sheriff of every county in Eng- 
land ,yould treat it, and get no thanks or credit for 
so treating it neither? 
Ir. l\I'N anlara's ans,ver as 
to that point nlade no mention of indignation; he 
simply stated the conduct of the sheriff: The sub- 
sheriff said, that if he wished to do the thing, "it "Tas 
not in his po,ver, because the panel ,vaR gone up to 
the Castle." But the thing, good as it ,vas, becall1e 
better still, as the questions ,vent on. Question," Did 
not the sub-sheriff reject the bribe?" l\Ir. :J\i'N arnara 
would not say he rejected it. Question," \Vhy did he 
not get the bribe?" Answer," Because he did not do 
what I wanted him to do." This ,vas not, I sublnit, 
exactly the kind of dialogue ,vhich ,vould have taken 
place bet,veen an attorney and a sub-sheriff in E:ng- 
land, upon the subject of packing a jury. 1 will not 
say, that the nlan ,vho ,vould pack one jury to acquit 
a prisoner of felony, ,vould as readily pack another to 
convict a prisoner of high treasoll, or of libel; but it 
would not be too nluch to suggest, that there is a 
point in money matters, to ,vhich, if the hriher could 
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manage to go, he nlight possibly find access to the ear 
of the sub-sheriff; even although he should ,,,ish to 
'5ecure a conviction for an offence of a graver character. 
Again, I ,viII say nothing against the sub-sheriff in 
question. That individual did not, it appeared, te- 
ceive the bribe. But, there is the fact before the 
House, that such a bargain has been openly talked of. 
There stood a respectable solicitor at the 
ar of the 
House, fronl whose ans,vers I aln entitled to conclude, 
and in my conscience I do believe the fact to be so, 
that in the eyes of the persons ,vho fill those relative 
situations in Ireland, the idea of an attorney's offering to 
bribe a sub-sheriff; or of a sub-sheriff being bribed by an 
attorney to pack a convenientjllry, does not excite thehor- 
ror and surprise which the bare Inention of such a project 
could not fail to produce in England. But I ,vill go far- 
ther upon the point, for it ,viII allo,v me to go farther. 
Suppose it possible for such a Pl"oposition to be lis- 
tened to in this country-suppose the possibility of 
such an offer being made, and even accepted-suppose 
there ,vere attorneys in England who would put such 
arts in practice if they dared, ,vith a vie,v either to 
their o,vn advantage, or to the safety of their clients; 
still, this possibility admitted-leaves another impossi- 
bility behind,-no English attorney ,voulù ever talk of 
such a rnatter as it has been talked of by the gentleman 
lately exalnincd at your bar. Such a luan, although 
himself destitute of honest 01" honourable feelings, 
,,,ould be a,vare of the existence of those feelings in 
the hearts of those anlong ,vhOln he n10ved, and ,vould 
have prudence enough to perceive, that if his interests 
had been aided by the transaction, his character ,vas 
not at all likely to be assisted by its publicity. 
But this example, though it sho,vs much, sho,vs 
nothing like the ,vhole. 'Vhat will the IIouse say to 
another practice, ,vhich [ can prove by cOInpetent ,vit- 
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nesses to exist in Dublin universally, of the sub-sheriff: 
whose duty it is to sumIuon the juries, being in the 
habit of receiving from persons liable to serve, a fee of 
a guinea a-year, to refrain from calling on them to 
perf orIn their duty? So that those n1en to ,vhon1 it 
is convenient to pay a guinea a-year, do not serve on 
juries at all; while those who cannot aflord to pay the 
guinea, are con1pelled to do double duty, and those 
who \vish to serve, are, by not paying the guinea, 
obliged to serve more frequently than comes to their 
turn. And this precious practice is not peculiar to 
Dublin: the provinces have the benefit of it as ,veIl 
as the capital. But the fee in country places certainly 
is less-being half-a-guinea a-year, not a guinea. So 
that the superior classes, ,vho are best calculated to act 
as jurymen, give up, unless ,vhel"e they choose to act, 
the duty altogether; and it falls into the hands of per- 
sons who, ,vhatever their nlerits, are probab]y less com- 
petent and enlightened, and, from their situations, more 
open to be influenced. To say the least of this practice, 
it is improper, indecent, and such as in England could 
not be tolerated for an hour. 
But this point becomes insignificant ,vhen con1pared 
with that ,vhich I shall next bring forward. I have al- 
ready said that the king's writ does not run through 
Ireland. Of this fact, that it does not reach equally to 
all classes of persons, I am ready to give evidence at the 
bar. 1 can shew, that where a man has llloney for the 
purpose, he regularly.bribes the sub-sheriff, as soon as 
that officer comes into place, and agrees to pay hinl all 
fees upon writs out against hin1 for debt, as though 
such writs ,vere formally served, provided the sheriff 
will give him timely notice of the issuing of such 
,vrits; no doubt, that he lnay be enabled at once to 
appear, and do justice to his creditor! To the poor 
man, of course, this indulgence does not extend-he is 
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taken with all the rigour of the la,v, and full justice 
is executed upon hiln. I say, that I can prove this 
at the bar; but, in fact, it has been proved within the 
last three days before a conlmittee above stairs. I ,vill 
read 3 note to the flouse of the evidence upon the sub- 
ject; and I will venture to say, that but for the pain- 
ful truths ,vhich it establishes the docunlent ,vouid be 
amusing. It ,vas an attorney of respectability \vho 
spoke, giving his evidence on the 23d of the present 
month. Question. "Do you regard the difficulty of 
obtaining nloney in Ireland after judgment, as one of 
the obstacles to English capital being carried to that 
country?" Answer." Certainly I do; and it is one of 
the greatest evils ,ve have to contend with." Question. 
"Ho,v does it arise ?" Answer." In the management 
of the office of f?heriff; there is no such thing as exe- 
cuting a ,,,rit as you do it in England. I mean to con- 
fine this to executing it upon persons having the rank 
and means of gentlenlen; and the city of Dublin and 
the county of Cork are exceptions to the rule. In 
other places, it is the habit, upon the appointment of a 
sub-sheriff: that he gets notice that he will be paid h
s 
fees upon ,vrits delivered, if he gives notice to the party 
that the \vrit is about to issue." Question." Does this 
practice prevail generally?:' Ans,ver. "I understand 
it to prevail every ,vhere, except in Cork county and 
Dublin city; but I daresay there are places even in 
Cork, where an arrangelnent nlight be made ,vith the 
Sherif[" Question," Is the comnlÍttee to ullderstand
 
that a different practice prevails \vith respect to poor 
debtors ?" .l\ns\ver." I suppose that the sherin: not 
beiug paid for any favour to then1, does not shc\v alleY'" 
(Son1e laughter ,vas here prevalent in the IIouse.) 
'rhy, yes, this is sport to the I-Iouse, but it is ruin to 
the poor creditors in Ireland. I
et Honourable nlelnbers 
just look ,,,hat this "favour" goes to produce. A lnan 
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lnay have L.20,000 in the English funds, or in au) 
investluent ,vhich the la,v does not reach; he may he 
living in Ireland in the midst of luxury and nlagnifi- 
cence; a hundred "Tits Inay be out against his per- 
son; but, so long as he can bribe the sheriff to give 
him notice in time, he may defy his creditor, and 
suffer hinI to starve. And the evidence tvhich I anI 
quoting does not stop at this point. It asserts, per- 
haps, no 1110re in fart than has already been stated; 
but it gives certain assertions in rather stronger terms. 
For instance-Q,uestion. "Do JOu lllean to say, then, 
that there is one practice for the higher orders in Ire- 
land, and another for the lower 1" Aus,ver." Yes." 
This is speaking pretty plain. Question." Stricter in 
the one case than in the other?" Ans,ver. "Certainly." 
Is not this ,vhat Lord Redesdale had in his eye when 
he said, "There is one la,v for the rich, and another 
for the poor-both equally ill-adlllinistered." The evi- 
dence given by this luan of practical kno,v ledge and 
habits bears out, to the very letter, that ,,,hich Lord 
Redesdale asserted. 
It is to be hoped that the salue abuses which are 
here detected at every step do not reach to the higher 
branches of the administration of justice; but it is fit 
to ren1eInber, that so long as the present disabilities 
exist, so long the judge ,vho tries the question bet,veen 
the Catholic and l)rotestant, 111ust himself be a InenI- 
ber of the Protestant establisluuent; so long, ill des- 
pite of individual talent or popularity, all rank at the 
bar, and all advantages attendant upon rank-such as 
"reight ,vith the Court, and general influence in society 
-all this Ulust belong to a favoured class, and to a 
class ,vhich is looking up for favours in future. It is 
from this favoured class stiH that the sheriff is chosen. 
It is the sheriff ,vho has the sUllulloning, by his office, 
of the juries. And ,,,hen it stands proved, that a sub- 
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sheriff nlay be hired to pack a jury, and that it is 
overy day's practice for a sub-sheriff to be bribed for 
pern1Ïtting the debtor to escape fronl his creditor, is 
it unfair to insinuate, that possibly a Protestant sub- 

heriff may be found, as accessible to political preju- 
dices, or feelings of religious conforn1ity, as to the 
Ineaner lllotive of a paltry present advantage arising 
fi"Olll a bribe in the shape of ready n10ney? 'Vith re- 
spect to the Bench of Ireland, I haye little to say. 
})ifferellt countries have different usages; and circum- 
stances lnay happen, as lnatters of course, in one, which 
may be helt! highly reprehensible and indecent in ano- 
ther. I shaH, ho'yeyer, freely avail myself of my pri- 
v
lege as a 11lelnber of Parlian1ent, to express lilY dis- 
approbation of any Judge's conduct, ,vhen I consider 
that conduct to be unbecolning his high station. If a 
judge is bound at aU tinles to lnaintain the dignity of 
his exalted office-if impartiality is the yery essence of 
the performance of judicial duty, and ,vÍthout ,vhich no 
judge can be ,vorthy of the nanle-surely, any lllixture 
in party dissensions, any partisanship in religious or in 
political disput
s. anything like entering into the detail 
of class differences and arrangements, anything ap- 
proaching, ho,vever distantly, to beconling the tool of a 
particulal; faction, \vould be that sort of stain fron1 which, 
above all others, the ern1Íne ought most ilnn1ediately 
to be purged and cleared. For, first, such interference 
touches a Judge's dignity; secondly, it renders his inl- 
partiality suspicious; an
, thirdly, it goes to shake that 
respect ,vhich is due to eyery just and digni,fied nlagis- 
trate-that respect ,vhich, if any l11agistrate forfeits by 
his n1Îsconduct, the sooner he vacates his office the 
better; the sooner that balance is "Tested frOJ11 hin1 
which he can no longer be expected to hold f:lirly- 
the sooner he drops that s"rord ,vhich none ,viII give 
hin1 credit fQr ,yielding usefully,-the better for the 
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con1mul1Ïty and for the law. "\Vhen once he has render- 
ed it inlpossible for the public to vie\v him ,vith confi- 
dence and respect, he cannot too soon lay do,vn an 
authority, the mere insignia of ,vhich are entitled to 
veneration. I no,v name Lord Norbury, in right of nlY 
privilege as a member of I>arliamellt-that privilege, 
,vhich entitles nle to speak my opinion upon Judges as 
freely and unreservedly as upon sheriffs or sub-sheriffs, 
upon attorneys, or upon the meanest of His lVlajes- 
ty's subjects-no just judge ,vill ever object to such 
a proceeding-no judge win be found just long after 
the privilege so to proceed is abolished. Our Judges 
in England are just, because they dare not perpe- 
trate injustice; and as long as Judges are men, they 
,vill da.re to perpetrate injustice the n10ment the power 
of taxing then1 with it is lost. 
Iore than a year h
s 
elapsed since I laid before the IIouse a letter addressed 
by 1\lr. Saurin, the late Attorney-general for Ireland, 
to Lord Norburv, the Chief Justice of the Court of 
oj 
Common Pleas in that country-a Jetter containing 
such a proposition as no Judge who sits in England 
would allo,y his most intimate, his dearest bosonl 
friend, to ll1ake to him. I will venture to affirm, that 
if a letter like that of ,vhich I aln speaking, had reached 
anyone of the learned judges of England,' if it had 
eOlne frolll any individual of high station, the n10rc 
sudden, the more instant, would have been the flash of 
that reyerend person's indignation. If it had con1e 
fron1 a near friend, the task to perfornl ,vould have 
been harder, but the nall1e of friend ,vould have ceased 
to belong fi"OIl1 that 1110ment to the ,vriter. But here, 
a year has elapsed since the letter in question ,vas 
brought for,vard, and 
.et 
Ir. Saurin has not de- 
nied it, nor has Lord N orbul"Y vroduceù his ans,ver. 
"That ,vould have been the ans,ver of an English Judge 
to such a lettcr? "I return Jour pro{>ositi on; you 
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know not the man whon1 you have dared to insult." 
But Lord Norbury has given 
o ans\ver, or he has pro- 
duced none. I trust that tþe ans\ver has not been an 
an
\ver of assent; but certainly it has not been such an 
ans\ver as \vould have been given to such a proposal 
in England, or England and Ireland too \vould long 
since have been Inade acquainted \vit
 it. 
Good God! Let the House consider \vhat that 
letter called upon Lord Norbury to do. To' job-to 
intrigue-for political purposes-upon his circuit! 
Carrying the ern1ine upon his breast, and the s,vord 
of justice in his hand, he was called upon, by the 
first la,v officer of the Crown, to prostitute the au- 
thority \vith "rhich those emblems invested hinl, to 
the purposes of a political faction. I an1 told "it is 
the custoln"-a custonl n10re honoured in the breach 
than in the observance-" it is the CUstOll1 for you on 
the Circuit to receive the country gentlelnen in your 
private 1'00111, and to talk to them falniliarly upon poli- 
tical subjects;" and this IS to furnish his lordship 
,vith an opportunity of doing good to "the cause." It 
appears that he ,vas in the habit of talking thus to 
the gentlen1en of I)hilipsto,vn; and, if he could ilnpress 
upon them the consequences of granting the Catholic 
Emancipation, they \vould certainly elect Catholic 
lllenlbers of Parlialnent-a consecluence, by the ,yay, 
1110St absurdly predict
d; for there is scarcely a Ulan in 
Englaud who can helieve that, if Catholic Elnancipatioll 
\vere granted on the instant, all the Irish Inen1bers 
returned ,yould be Catholics; but, if he could ÏJnpress . 
upon the country gentlemen, that all the 111embel'"S re- 
turned \vould be Catholics, "and that tl\ose IneH1 hers 
would have the nonlina,tion of the Sheriff'S, and ill Illauy 
instances perhaps of the Judges," I ùo not see ho\v he 
will satis(y then1 that '
they could scarce live in the 
country, if the nlca.sur
 ,vere passed." So, here is a 
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Judge desired to take the opportunity of his circuit to 
deliver this lecture at plape after place as he moves on ; 
and to thro,,, in suggestions, n1oreover, of such corrup- 
tion in the general legislation and governIl1ent, as 111 a y 
enable the Catholic Il1embers returned bJ thc Catholi
 
voters to go up to the Treasury, and say, "lllake such 
and such lnen Judges." The people of Ireland are to 
be told, and told by a Judge, that Judges 111ay be ap- 
pointed by political intrigue. Here is Lord Norbury 
instructed openly to decry the purity of that justice, 
of ,yhich he hÏInself ought to have been the exan1plc 
and the ornanlent. lIe is to say first, that the Judges 
are corruptlJ appointed; and next, that they act cor- 
ruptly after their appointment. 
rrhe infornlatÏon contained. in the relnaining portion 
of the letter runs thus :-If Protestant gentlelnen, 
,vho have votes, and influence, and interest, ,vould 
give these venal nlelnbers to understand that, by be- 
traying their countrJ and its constitution, they "Till in- 
falliblJ lose their authority, it ,vould alter their conduct, 
though it could neither Il1ake then1 honest nor respec- 
table." I-Ionest 110r respectahle ! "If:" concluded the 
Attorney-general for Ireland, "Jou ,viII judiciously 
administer a little of this luedicine to the l\ing's 
county, or any other Inelnber of Parlia11lent that ll1ay 
fall in your ,yay, you ,viII deserve ,veil." As sonIe 
"indication, ho,vcver, of 1\lr. Saprin, for having pre- 
SHIned to "Trite such a letter as this, I have now to 
read a statclllent to the IIouse, ,vhich I have found in a 
Dublin ne,vspaper, under the head of " ] ord Norbury's 
ne,vest joke;" and frolu this statement, it appears that 
his lordship-;rsitting on the bench-has reflected upon 
a Right I-Ionourable gentleluan, a luelnber of the 
House, and ålso, that for the sake of getting at his 
joke,-so luuch dearer ,vas jest than justice to the 
noble .J udge-he has actually refused a rule ,,,hie h 
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ought to have been granted as a matter of course, and 
,vhich no man could have asJ{ed for in England ,vith- 
out obtaining it. The circumstance out of ,vhich the 
joke arose ,vas this :-A barrister 11loved for a crin1Ïnal 
illfornlation against a half-pay officer, ,vho insulted 
hin1 in court. rrhe officer ,vas offended at sOlnething 
,vhich the counsel had said of hÏ1n in court, and he 
used language ,vhich, in England, ,,,ould have Inade a 
crilninal inforn1ation a Blatter of ordinary routine. Lord 
Norbury, ho,vever, refused the rule, and refused it in 
the follo,ving terms :-The motion having been Inade, 
and the offensive ,yords stated, his Lordship said-" I 
relnen1 bel' "Then, if the ,vords had been used to 111e, I 
should not have been at a loss in supplying an innu- 
endo. rrhe phrase has certainly a sOll1ewhat gladia- 
torial sonnel. No nlan respects or loves the bar nlore 
than I do; but great allo,vance is to be lnade for the 
chivalrous propensities of Inen of the s\yord. l'hey do 
not, as I-Ialnlet says in the play, 'set their liyes at a 
pin's fee.'" 'Vhat "Tas this, frolll a Judge on the bench, 
but savino' "vou are a I )altrv fellow for coruin o ' here 
of b' &I oJ b 
to I11e for protection; you kno,v ,vhat the luan ,vants : 
he ,vants you to go out and fight ,vith hinl; and ,vby 
don't you do it?" "On the other hand," his Lordship 
continued, "the gentlen1en of the Bar have a repug- 
nance to tbe arrest of that fell sergeant, Death." 
'Vhy, is it not clear that the Ilule ,vas refused just for 
the opportunity to introduce this ,vretched ribaldry'
 
" From ,vhich profession," the Lord Chief.J ustice pro- 
ceeded, "the inUl10rtal bard dre,v his illustration, I 
shall leave to the COlnnlentators. Cedaut arJ7Zl1 togæ 
is good Latin and good la,v; but I anI a friend to 
conciliation, and shall give a triunlpli to neither party. 
I mean no allusion. (J--Aoud laughter.)"' Ay, "loud 
laughter" ,vere the very ,,,"ords ,vhich follo,ved the 
conelusion of this jest; and for the sake of the "loud 
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laughter," no doubt it \vas
 that the poor la\vyer 
,vas refused his l{ule. I venerate the Bench. I have 
a professional regard for it. I believe that 110 la\v- 
Jer has ever she\vn a greater disinclination than nlY- 
self to countenance reflections upon the conduct of 
judges, either in the course of legal practice or in 
the transactions of parliament. But, I revere the 
bench only so long as the bench respects itself; and 
when I Ineet \vith intrigue \vhere I anI entitled to ex- 
pect purity-Io\v ribaldry and flightiness where there 
ought to be dignity-and duty sacrificed, in the course 
of a legal proceeding, for the silly vanity of uttering a 
trulnpery jest-\vhen I find a Judge conducting him- 
self in this 111anner-alld "7hen I find luanifest proof: 
luoreover, that this J urlge is not above being tanl- 
pered \"ith by a Cro\vn Ja\vyer for party- I 111ight 
say for corrupt purposes-,vhen I see such a spectacle 
as this, nlY veneration for the individual is gone, and 
even IllY patience is not proof against the contelupla- 
tion of such ilupropriety. I declare that
 for nlyself: I 
kno\v of but one opinion upon this subject. I have 
talked ,vith different Inemb<?rs of the legal profession; 
I have discus
ed the matter with l11en of all parties, 
of all ranks, of all standings; and I have found in the 
profession, as ,yen as out of it, but one opinion upon 
the poiut- but one sentÍlnent of disgust at the at- 
telnpted intrigue of 1\1.r. Saurin; an atten1pt which 
I..!ord Norbury, if he has not lent assistance to it, has 
certainly not treated in the ,vay in \vhich an :English 
Judge ,vould have found hinlsclf cOll1pelled, but \vould 
11108t ,villingly have hastened, to treat it. 
Upon a variety of other topics, connected ,vith thp 
ill-administration of justice in Ireland, I \vill detain the' 
House but a short tinle. In general, it is sufficient 
to state the practice as it exists, and each particular 
case furnishes sufficiently its o,vn COl1nnent. In this 
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condition stand the three systems of the Civil Bills, 
oJ 
the R.evenue Boards, and the Assistant Barristers. 
}1"'or the Civil Bill system it is scarce necessary to go 
beyond the records of the Ilouse. Act after act has 
been passed upon the subject, each adn1itting the faults 
or abuses let in by that ,vhich ,vent before it. For 
the Revenue Boards, their ,yhole construction carries 
abuse or mischief upon the face of it; the saIne indi- 
vidual adjudging forfeiture one Inoment, and claÏ1111ng 
the benefit of it for his own advantage the next; and 
controul over the liberties and properties of the king's 
subjects is committed to the hands of l11en ,vithout a 
qualification ,vhich ,yould fit them to exercise it. But, 
though I have not exhausted the subject, Jet the sub- 
ject has exhausted me. I can only go so much farther 
as to beg the IIouse ,vould remember, that nlatters in 
Ireland cannot rest as they are for eyer. One day or 
other the thne must come, and the IIouse 'v ill have to 
give an account of its ste,vardship of that country. 
England possessing Ireland, is in the possession of 
that which ought to be her security in peace, and her 
sinew in war; and yet, in ,val", ,vhat has Ireland been but 
a strength to our eneInies; ,vhat in peace but an eternal 
source of revolt and rebellion and strife with oursel ,"es ? 
Ireland, ,vith a territory of immense extent, ,yith a soil 
of almost unrivalled fertility, ,yith a climate more genial 
than our own, ,vith an inlmense population of strong- 
huilt hardy labourers-men suited alike to fill up the 
ranks of our armies in war, or for employnlent at hOlne 
in the ,yorks of agriculture or Inanufactures ;- Ireland, 
,vith all these blessings, ,vhich Providence has so pro- 
fusely showered into her lap, has been under our 
ste,vardship for the last hundred and twenty years; 
but our solicitude for her has appeared only in those 
hours of danger, ,vhel1 've apPlwehended the possibility 
of hpr joining our enenlies, or ,vhen, having no enemy 
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abroad to contend ,vith, she raised her standard, per- 
haps in despair, and ,ve trelnbled for our o\yn exist... 
ence. It cannot be denied that the sole object of 
England has heen to render Ireland a safe neighbour. 
\Ve have been ste,vards over her for this long period 
of tilDe. I repeat, that ,,ye shall one day have to give 
an account of our ste\vardship- a black account it will 
be, but it must be forthconling. \Vhat have \ve done 
for the country \vhich \ve are bound to aid, to pro- 
tect, and to cherish? In our hands, her population 
seeIns a curse to her rather than a blessing. rrhey 
are a wretched, suffering, degraded race-\vithout a 
motive for exertion-starving in the midst of plenty. 
But, wretched as they are, they \vill not be content 
to renlain so. TheJ no,v denland justice. They call 
for it at your hands; and they are ready to prove 
their grievances. In fact, they have proved already 
the scandalous and unequal adnlinistration of the La\vs. 
In England, justice is delayed; but, thank IIeaven, 
it can never be sold. In Ireland, it is sold to the 
rich, refused to the poor, delayed to all. It is in 
vain to disguise the. fact; it is in vain to shun the 
disclosure of the truth. \V e 
tand, as regards Ire- 
land, upon the brink of a precipice. Things cannot 
renlain as they are. They must either get better or 
get \vorse. I hope-I trust-that such an interval 
may yet he granted, as \vill allo\v tÍIne for Illeasures 
-and they lllUst be s\veeping ones-of reformation; 
but, if that interval is neglected, frig:htful indeed 
are the consequences which \vill ensue. I nlay be 
.wrong in this prediction. But, if I aUI ,vrong, I do 
not stand alone. I am backed in ,vhat I say by the 
spirit of the ,visest la\vs-by the opinions of the nlost 
farnous lTIen of forlner ages. If I err, I err in com- 
pany \vith the best judgluents of our o\vn tÎIne; I 
err ,vith the ("ommon sense of the \vhole world, \vith 
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the very decrees of Providence to support me. We are 
driving six millions of people to despair, to madness. 
'Vhat results can reasonably be expected froln such blind 
obstinacy and injustice? It will not do for Ilonourable 
gentlemen to meet this case ,vith their o]d fliIl1sy de- 
fences and evasions. Excuse after excuse ,ve have had, 
for refusing to do that unhappy country justice; but 
the old excuses will not do-they ,,-ill apply no longer 
-they cannot any more be even tried. At one period, 
,ve could not listen to the Catholics, fronl an apprehen- 
sion of Buonaparte; at another period, the question 
,vas abandoned for fear of breaking do,vn a strong Ad- 
ministration; on a third occasion, the claimants were 
nlet ,vith "the scruples of the nlonarch." Buonaparte 
has since died upon the rock of St. IIelena, in solitary 
confinenlent and unnecessary torture. The English 
Jl1onarch, too, has gone to his great account. rrhere 
are no scruples in the present king's breast ,vhich ,veigh 
against the interests of Ireland. T,vo objections, there- 
fore, to the claims of the Catholics, are, by the mere 
lapse of tillIe, conlpletely got rid of; and for the third 
-the danger of breaking do,vn a strong AcTministra- 
tion-it will be admitted, on all hands, that we run 
very little hazard just no,v of doing anything" of that 
kind. To attempt any course ,vith Ireland short of a 
conlplete redress of grievances, ,vill be a mockery of 
the evils under ,vhich she is suffering; hut the greatest 
Inockery of all-the Inost intolerable insult-the course 
of peculiar exasperation-against ,vhich T chiefly cau- 
tion the House, is the undertaking to cure the distress 
under ,vhich she labours, by anything in the shape of 
ne,v penal enactInents. It is in these enactInents alone 
that ,ve have ever shc,vn our liherality to Ireland. 
She has received penal ht'vs from the hands of England, 
ahnost as plentifuUy as she has received blessings from 
thf\ hauits of })rovidence. 'Vhat have these la,ys done? 
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Checked her turbulence, but not stifled it. The griev- 
ance renlaining perpetual, the cOlnplaint can only be 
postponed. 'Ve may load her ,vith chains, but in doing 
so we shall not better her condition. By coercion we 
111ay goad her on to fury; but by coercion ,ve shall 
never break her spirit. She will rise up and break 
the fetters ,ve in1pose, and arm herself for deadly vio- 
lence ,vith their fragnlents. If the goyernment is 
desirous to restore tranquillity to Ireland, it lIlust 
learn to prefer the hearts of the Irish people to the 
applauses of the Orange lodges. The warm-hearted 
disposition of that people-their desire for the nlain- 
tenance of cordiality 
nd good feeling-have been 
sufficiently evinced during His 
Iajesty's recent visit 
to Ireland. What ,viII not be the reception ,vhich 
they will give to their representatives for benefits 
actually conferred? But I anI afraid to trust my- 
self ,vith the iq.ea of a prospe.ct, ,yhich I fear it will 
never be Iny good fortune in reality to behold; I be- 
lieve I must conle back to nlY sad original delnand 
-those rights of conlnlon justice, that equal adminis- 
tration of law, froln ,vhich [reland is the only por- 
tion of Great Britaiù that is excluded. To do ,vrong 
to their subjects, in some instances at least, is the 
ordinary frailty of Governnlents. To deny the wrong, 
upon complaint being made, is not unconlmon; but to 
deny the fact, and therefore to refuse justice, and, upon 
a re-assertion of the matter of conlplaint, to say-" I 
deny the grievance-l refuse redress-I kno,v that you 
offer to prove it, but I did not do the ,vrong, and will 
not consent to any inquiry" -,vhat is this but adding to 
injury and oppression lTIockery and insult? But, ,vhat- 
ever the House lnay do, I have perfornled lny duty. 
I have released nlyself from lIlY share of the responsi- 
bility, as to the sufferings of Ireland. If the inquiry 
,vhich I ask for shall he refused, J shall most rleppJy 
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deplore it. But the satisfaction will remain to me, 
that I have urged the House to its duty, and have 
omitted no arguments which I thought available, to 
induce you to the adoption of those nleasures, ,vithout 
,yhich, on my conscience, I believe there can neither 
be peace for Ireland, nor safety for the empire. I now 
move you, "That the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, cOlnplaining of Inequality in th
 Adlninis- 
tration of the La,v, be referred to the Grand COlnnlit- 
tee for Courts of J ustice."* 


· This Speech is the one alluded to by Mr. \Vilberforce, in a passage of his 
Diary, cited in the Life lately published by his sons, in these terms, (vol. v. p. 
186)-" June 23. Brougham's speech quite thundering in the peroration- 
magnificent but very unjust declamation on great abuses of Irish Administration 
of J mtice." Nothing, however, can be more correct than the statements of 
the Speech in point of fact. The evil state of the Irish judicial system was a 
thing quite inevitable, while the whole Bench, and all the executive offices of 
justice, from the High Sheriff's down to the lowest tipstaff's, were filled by 
the dominant sect exclusively-when every Catholic was tried by his adver- 
sary, and all the process of the law, as well as the impanne1ling of juries, was 
executed again
t him by his political and religious antagonists. Nothing in such 
a state of things could possibly prevent the grossest abuses and the most griev- 
ous perversions of the law, unless, indeed, we suppose the Irish to be of a <lif- 
erent natUl'e from all the rest of mankind. This is manifest, even without 
resorting to Lord Redesdale's celebrated dictum, that in Ireland there was ol1e 
law for the rich, anli another for the poor-a dictum, respecting the accurate 
reporting of which a doubt has since been raised. 
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U KLESS I shall trouble the House ,vith a few words in 
reply to ,vhat has fallen from the Right Honourable 
gentlen1an,* both Inyself and the case cOlnmitted to 
my care will be placed in an extrelnely unfair position; 
and the House itself, or at least a large portion of it, 
will have reason to complain of being driven to a deci- 
sion in the dark, upon a question of the utmost in1port- 
-1'. 
ance. It must be observed, that when I addressed the 
House at an early period of the evening, I spoke to a 
different audience froIn the one ,vhich has just heard 
the Right Honourable gentlelnan's speech. The eftect of 
this is most unfair, if I do not reply. 'V ould not any 
one, for instance, ,vho only heard his speech, infer 
from the lnanner in ,vhich he laboured the point of 
Ir. 
Scully's palnphlet, that I had made statelnents from this 
publication? But I never made the least allusion to it. 
I carefully and of purpose avoided taking anyone state- 
Inent fron1 it, or resting anyone proposition upon its 
authority, although I am fully aware of its value and 
importance in the discussion. I have, however, to re- 
turn my thanks personally to the Honourable member 
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for Gal\vay* for the exceedingly jocose notice which 
he was pleased to take of my former address to you. I 
never remember to have noticed a more successful piece 
of mimicry, if I may be allo\ved, technically speaking, to 
say so, "on these or any other boards;" and I cannot 
help congratulating the Right Honourable Secretary,t 
our new manager, on having been enabled to close his 
theatrical career for his first season, with presenting to 
the favour of an indulgent and discriminating public so 
very eminent a performer as this actor from the Il'ish 
stage proves to be. 
The Right Honourable gentleman,+ in answering my 
statements respecting Lord }Ianners, has impeached my 
credit as an historian of facts, \vithout attempting to 
discredit my reasonings. Let us see how this matter 
stands. I had stated the number of his lordship's judg- 
ments reversed to be fifty in the hundred. I-Ie states 
them as eleven in twenty-t\vo. K ow, this is precisely, 
and to a unit, the same proportion with mine-being 
one-half of the \vhole number brought under revie\v of 
the Superior Tribunal. It indeed, I had seriously' in- 
ferred from this statement, that, on an application to 
the Irish Court of Chancery, there was only an even 
chance of obtaining a right decision, I should have been 
guilty of exaggeration. This, however, is matter of in- 
ference from the admitted facts, not of controverted 
statement; as far as it required or admitted of expo- 
sure, it had been exposed on a former evening by the 
Solicitor-General; and I have no\v demonstrated irre- 
fragably, that in my account of the fact, \vhich the Right 
Honourable gentleman thought fit, from an entire disre- 
gard of the particulars, to charge with inaccuracy, there 
was not the very slightest variation from his o\vn state- 
ment. I might, with infinitely better reason, charge 


· Mr. Martin. 


t Mr. Canning. 
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hiln with being ignorant of the Illost ordinary rules of 
aritlllnetic; but I content myself ,vith accusing him of 
a total inattention to the argument he was handling, 
and an over anxiety to bring charges against his adver- 
saries. I lnust ho,vever add, that if I admit the in- 
ference against Irish justice to be someVtrhat exaggerated 
from the equal number of affirmances and reversals, I 
can by no means allo,v that inference in favour of Lorù 
l\Ianners' judicial capacity, which the Right Honourable 
gentlelnan dra,vs from the equal proportion of right 
and of ,vrong judgments ,vhen tried by the Court of 
Appeal. I freely acknowledge that I do not entertain 

he same profound respect for the noble Lord ,vhich he 
professes to feel. I speak the general opinion of the 
English Bar, at least, ,,,hen I say, that as a la,vyer he 
,vas unkno,vn among us before his elevation to the Bench. 
I have since heard him distinguish hilnself as a judge, 
a lawyer, and a politician combined in one,-a union 
ahvays most inauspicious; and I confess, that if I testify 
so much less respect for him than I could \vish, or than 
any kinsman of yours, Sir, might have justly been 
deen1ed entitled to, it is from my recollection of his 
conduct on that great occasion, the Queen's case-con- 
duct ,vhich excited indignation and disgust. Alone of 
all the assembled Peers he thought it becoming to call 
that illustrious person "that ,voman," and in a tone, 
too, not easy to be forgotten. lIe followed up this 
treatment by delivering an opinion ,vhich exhibited 
him as a la,vyer in colours not much more favourable, 
,vhich raised the wonder and moved the pity of all the 
profession, and ,vhich drew from the learned and vene- 
rable !{eeper of the Great Seal, a remark felt hy every 
one present as a correction and a rebuke.* 


*" Lord l\lanners laid it down as a matter quite of cour
e, that" agent or not 
Hgent" is always a question of law. Lord Eldon said, "he thougllt every body 
had KIiOWIl tLat it is always a question of fucL" . 
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I cannot on this occasion oInit all farther mention of 
1\11". Saurin's letter, because at every Catholic ll1eeting, 
and indeed in every discussion of the subject, arguments 
are drawn from it and reference made to it,-more parti- 
cularly in the debate at the great assen1bly \vhich agreed 
to present the petition read this evening as the origin of 
the present motion. 'Vithout, therefore, being unrea- 
sonahly fastidious, I really felt that I could not have 
declined all mention of this letter when I last addressed 
you. And ,vhy, let me ask, aln I to be blamed for sin1ply 
referring to an extensively published letter, as if I had 
first given it publicity? After it had run the gauntlet 
of all the ne,vspapers in both Islands,-after it had been 
the established topic of discourse at every meeting for 
lllonths past,-after it had beconle the standing dish 
in the Irish bill of fare \vherever t\VO or three \vere 
gathered together to partake of the political banquet, 
either spoken, or \vritten, or printed, during the whole 
parlian1entary season,-the llight IIonourable gentlenlan 
comes forth with a solemn denunciation against Ine for 
merely referring to ,vhat all 111 en have been reading and 
cOlnnlenting upon, speaking, copying, handing about, 
printing
 debating, attacking, defending, any time these 
last three months, in every place of resort all over the 
United l{ingdolll! I should at all times be the very last 
Dlan in the whole \vorld to sanction the publicity of any 
paper obtained-as I presun1e this letter Illust have been 
-by unfair means, and never intended by its ,vritf'r to 
meet the public eye; and I entirely agree ,vith the 
Itight Ilonourable gentleman in his condemnation of 
those ,vho have been concerned in obtaining the letter 
for the purpose of publishing it. Their conduct Inay 
not be crin1Ïnal by the enactn1ents of the la\v, but it is 
morally dishQnest, and it is revolting to every honour- 
able feeling. I go heartily along "\\rith hin1 in reprobat- 
ing all such odious practices; I hold ,yith hÏ111 that it is 
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shameful, indecent, and abominable to encourage them; 
I consider it as truly detestable to hold out the en- 
couragement of bribes for the purpose of corrupting 
servants, and inducing them to violate their first duty, 
and betray the secrets of their master, aye, and of their 
mistress too. I say, of their mistress !-of their Inis- 
tress! and not only to betray her secrets, and to steal 
her papers, and to purloin her letters, but to produce 
them for the treacherous, the foul, the execrable 
purpose of supporting a charge against her honour and 
her life, founded on the documents that have been 
pilfered and sold to her enemies! the proofs obtained by 
perfidy suborned, and larceny perpetrated !- and then 
to carryon a prosecution ,vholly grounded on matter 
dra,vn from sources so polluted, as at once insulted, dis- 
graced, and degraded the nation-a prosecution so foul, 
so utterly abominable, making the sun shroud himself 
in darkness, as if unwilling to lend the light of day to 
the perpetration of such enorn10US wickedness !* And 
by "Thonl ,vas this infamy enacted? By the 
Iinisters 
of the Cro,vn- by the very colleagues of the Right Hon- 
ourable gentleman who now pronounces so solemn a 
denunciation of all that tends to encourage servants in 
betraying the confidence of their n1asters and their 
Inistresses. If he is sincere, as I cannot doubt he IIlust 
be, in his reprobation of such vile practices, ,vhat dis- 
gust must he not feel at sitting in the san1e cabinet \vith 
the very men whose conduct he has so vehemently dis- 
claimed! Not all of thenl indeed are touched by his 
disclailner. 1"he Secretary for Foreign Aflairs,t to his 
'great honour, early avo\ved the abhorrence \vith ,vhich 
that unparalleled' proceeding filled hin1, and ,vith- 
dre,v froln all participation in it. I must also except 
n1Y Itight IIonourable fi"iend the President of the 


· The edipse of the SUlI at the opening of the ca
e against Her l\1í!jesty. 
t Mr. Canning. 
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Board of Control,* whose upright lnind would never 
have suffered him to hold office ,vhile so atrocious a 
work ,vas doing. But ,vith these exceptions, all the 
other colleagues of the Right Honourable gentlenlan,- 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ,vho sits beside hiln; the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, IIer late 
Iajesty's ancient coun- 
sellor and warnl partisan,-all concurred in carrying' on 
the foul business which the Right IIonourable gentlelllan 
no,v so loudly and so justly reprobates. I should like 
to see ,vith ,vhat countenance he meets my Lord Chan- 
cellor after a report of his opinion delivered this night 
shall have reached that noble and learned person. 
(Cries of "Question," among the chee'J's ,vhich this re- 
mark occasioned.) Aye, JOu rnay cry question-you 
may try to change the subject-you may endeavour to 
bring on SOllle other topic, ,vhen I touch a n1atter that 
cleaves to your consciences, and betrays ,vhile it stings 
Jour feelings. Yes, Sir, ,ve "'ere oursel yes parties to 
this degradation. "T e have yet a green bag in our pos- 
session, ,vhich, instead of rejecting it ,vith horror and dis- 
gust, ,ve received with open arnlS. 'Ve laid it on that 
table,-,ve entertained the subject of its foul contents, 
-and, but that SOlne opportune chance occurl.ed to 
prevent it, we should have raked into all the filth that 
it contained, ,vith the Inalice, the appetite, and. the fury 
of beings little above the condition of a fiend. It ,vas 
filled ,vith matter procured by means in con1parison 
to ,vhich the nleans taken to obtain Lord Norbury's 
letter rise into sOlnething of respectability. Let us not, 
therefore, no,v be so very nice on such a topic, nor so 
very loudly condemn those ,vhose bad practices Inay 
have been pronlpted, as they are far more than sanc- 
tioned, by our own evil example. 
Great stress has been laid ill this debate upon my 


· )Jr. c. "', 'Vynn, 
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alleged luis-information as to Sir Harcourt Lees being 
a magistrate. I can only say that I had nlY infor
lation 
on this point from a gentlenlall ,vhose authority I con- 
sidered to be good. The Right IIonourable gentlenlan, 
ho\vever, denies that the Reverend Baronet ,vas ever in 
the Con1n1Ïssion of the Peace. Suppose the fact to bp 
so, it cannot alter the case ,yhich I did not at all COll- 
nect with the statement of that circumstance. rrhe 
case stands confirmed in nlany other points. I stated 
that justice is bought and sold in Ireland, and ,ve haye 
this no,v admitted by the 111elnber for Limerick, the 
son of one of the chief magistrates in the sister king- 
dom, and whose hereditary prepossessions "Tonld cer- 
tainly have led him to a contrary stateillent, had he 
felt it possible to make it. I did not so much condemn 
the individuals as the systen1. I do not luean to repre- 
sent Irislllnen as Inore prone to corruption than others; 
but I do say, that under such a system, a set of angels, 
n1uch less of Irishlnen, could never be free fronl corrup- 
tion and injustice. None of my authorities have been 
disputed except that of 1\11". Justice Fletcher, "Thorn the 
member for Gahvay* has described as one of the ,vorst 
of Judges; partial, irritable, unjust, and ,vhorn nothing 
in all his life becan1e so much as the leaving it. The 
opinion is certainly sonle\vhat severe; and I make no 
luanner of doubt that there n1ay be son1e passages in 
the Honourable n1enlber's o,vn life ,vhich give him a 
kno,vledge of the subject, and make hÎ1n an experienced 
authurity regarding the learned Judge's judicial charac- 
ter. t Still I must say, that his statement is the very 
contrary of all that I had hitherto heard respecting 
1\11". Justice l:{letcher. ] had al,vays understood hiIn to 


· l\h, R. l\lartin. 
t It was 
upposed that Judge Fletcber bad presided on tile Crown side, 011 
tIle orcasion wh('n l\Ir, l\'1artin was tried for murder in a duel; but this has 
becn since questioned. 
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be upright, strictly impartial, and sincere in the opinions 
he professed. I ,vill not no,v go into the question ho,y 
far a Judge l1lay ,vith propriety deliver a political 
charge; but I ,viII assert that next to the merit of not 
having done so at åll, Judge J1-'letcher is entitled to the 
praise of delivering an exceedingly good one. It is said 
that his opinions are opposed by those of j\Ir. Baron 
Smith. For that learned person I entertain much re 4 
spect. I adluit his talents, and I have nothing what- 
ever to say against his character; but if I ,vere to 
form an opinion from some of his ,yorks, ,vhich it has 
been my fortune to read, and also bear in lnind that 
they proceeded frOlll a learned Judge on the Bench, 
I confess that I should be unable to entertain a very 
high opinion of the soundness of his judgnlent; and to 
bring hinI, as an authority, into any kind of conlparison 
\vith Judge Fletcher, ,vonId be entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Except in the particulars to ,vhich I have re- 
ferred, the ,vhole of nlY authority renlains altogether 
uninl peached. 
But then COllIes the IIonourable ll1enlber for Cork,* 
'v ho has got into the lnost laudatory rnood ever nlan 
,vas in, and has praised the \vhole adn1Înistration of Irish 
justice in all its branches. lIe eulogi
ed the t\velve 
judges, the grand juries, the petty jurié
, the j llstices, 
the assistant barristers, in short, all the authorities con- 
nected ,yith this portion of the civil governnlent of Ire- 
land. All ,vere alike pure, and ,vise, and inlpartial, 
and just. Praise so \vholesale, so unqualified, so indis- 
crill1Ïnate
 renlÏnded lne of a passage related in 1\lr. 
Hargrave's life, ,vhen he ,vas appointed llecorder of 
Jjverpool. That extrenlely learned person "ras so 
pleased ,vith his elevation, and so satisfied \vith his re- 
ception by the good people of the to\vn ,,,,hen he ,vent 


· Colonel Hutchinson. 
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there to exercise his judicial functions, that he was 
flung into a fit of praise, like that oflny Honourable and 
gallant friend, and on his return he could never cease in 
his panegyrics. As for the Inagistrates, "Oh!" he ,vould 
say, " they ,vere all that could be desired, so kind, so hu- 
mane, so considerate, so active, too, seeming to delight 
only in seizing every opportunity of being useful." Then 
the attorneys ,vho practised before the ,vorshipful bench, 
they, too, ,vere a lnost ,vorthy and respectable set of 
persons, deserving of a better fate, and ,veIl fitted to 
do honour to the ,vig and the gown. rrhe juries, too- 
both grand and petty, (as the luember for Cork has it,) 
they ,vere U10::;t kind, atteutive and intelligent. r\.nd 
as
for the suitors, they ,vere so civil, and so candid,- 
so grateful for the sInallest portion of justice, that it 
really ,vas a pleasure to adnlinister it to theln. " But 
the prisoners ?" said one ,vho had been listening to this 
laudatory statelnent. "That of thenl ? " "Thy, re.ally," 
said 
Ir. Hargrave, "for men in their situation, they 
\vere as ,vorthy a set of people as I ever Inet ,vith." 
Just so it is no,v in Cork, ,ve find. The gallant repre- 
sentative of that conl11lunity vies ,yith the learned Re- 
corder of the other place, and exenlpts from his praise 
nor judge-nor juror: grand or petty- nor recorder- 
nor assessor-nor justice-aU are sacred to pL:negyric 
in Cork and its neighbourhood. To be sure there ,vas 
one expression that crept into this pulogy, Iueant to 
be unqualified, ,vhich rather detracted frOll1 its value, 
and in a sonle,vhat lnaterial part. "The twelve Judges," 
says Iny 110nourable friend, "are geuC'} al(1Jpure." InEng- 
land, \ve are accustorned to think quite as a nlatter of 
course, that all our t,vel ve Judges are, ,vithout any ex- 
ception, pure and incorrupt. 'Vhat notion ,vould a fo- 
reigner have of our adU1inistration of justice, 'v ere he 
told, and told by one bent upon extra yagant pra.ise of 
it, that the Judges of the land are
 '" generally sreaking, 
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pure ?" For lllY o\vn part, I never reported the Irish 
Judges as corrupt; but I did maintain, that fron1 the 
systelll established in Ireland, they ,vere n10re liable to 
be s\vayed by prejudices of party, of person, and of sect, 
than is con1patible ,vith the pure and inlpartial distri- 
bution of equal justice. It has ahvays been adn1Ïtted, 
that the Court of I{.ing's Bench is pure; but this is 
really put for\vard ,vith so llluch ostentation, it is pro- 
mulged v{ith so triunlphant a tone, that one lnight be 
led to suppose as luuch could not be said for the other 
t \VO Courts. 
In conclusion, let Ille implore the House to adopt 
this resolution. Their assenting to it can by no possi- 
bility be productive of any nlischief: but it ,viII proniote 
conciliation,-it ,vill caln1 angry feelings,-it ,viII re- 
move discontent,-it ""ill avert danger of ,yhich ,ve can 
neither see the extent nor the consequences. I hear it 
said that this is not the Petition of the Rornan Catholics 
of Ireland, and does not speak their sentilllel1ts. There 
can nothing be nlore absurd or nlore ,vide of the truth 
than such an assertion. The selltinlents of the great 
body of the Catholic people of Ireland are truly stated 
in the Petition. The body fron1 which it proceeds, is 
looked up to ,vith entire confidence by the whole body 
of the constituents ,vhom they represent, and for whonl 
they act. The strong language used by persons so en- 
trusted by their fellow-countrymen, may ,veIl be ex- 
cused eyen if it passes the bounds of Illoderation, ,vhen 
we recollect how much they all have at heart the object 
in vie,v. But of one thing be you well assured, that 
there can no more certain ,yay be found of causing the 
language of this petition, veheillent and even violent as 
JOU n1ay think it, to be re-echoed fronl one end of Ire- 
land to the other, than by alleging that it is indecent, 
that it comes from parties not entitled to respect, and 
that it speaks not the sentilnents of the Irish people. 
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'fhe one sarcaSll1 ,vhich has to-night been resorted to, 
in allusion to some condemned Tragedy* of a supposed 
party to the con1position of this document, ,vill rouse 
six n1Ïllions of Catholics to rally round their t,vo thou- 
sand leaders. I ,vould advise this House not to criti- 
cise the Petition with too severe a nicety. I ,,,"ould bid 
them look at the state of Ireland,-such as no,v to raise 
fears in those who never feared before,-
uch that 
while yet I speak, she may be involved in serious peril. 
Let the IIouse thro,v open wide the doors of its Grand 
COll1mittee of Justice to the prayer of this Petition! 
The effect ,vill be instantaneous; all danger of popular 
excitell1ent will be averted, or at least suspended, and 
hope raised in the minds of all, ,vill keep them quietly 
fixing their eyes upon what the next session may accom- 
plish for their relief: In the name of six Il1illions of 
your fellow-subjects, whose interests I am n1aintaining, 
whose wishes I represent,-in the nall1e of the whole 
cOll1munity whose peace is threatened,-in the name of 
the empire at large, \vhose security is endangered,-I 
conjure you not to reject the prayer of this petition, 
but to obtain present safety for the common,vealth, by 
telling the Irish people that you will consider their 
case, and at length do them justice. 


· Mr. Peel having likened the composition of the Petition to " the declama- 
tory style of a condemned tragedy, rathel' than a grave representation to the 
legislature," was supposed to refer to some dramatic efforts of Mr. Shie), a 
party concerned in its preparation. 
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SINCE the preceding debate, seyeral \-el"Y iJnportant 
events haye happened, \"hich nearly relate to the sub- 
ject of it. 


I. The first of these is the carrying of the great mea- 

ure of Catholic Emancipation by the Duke of Welling-- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, early in 182û. The firn1ness 
and vigour of that proceeding, so truly \yorthy of the 
reno\vned individual by \vhom chiefly the achievement 
was won, cannot be too nluch admired. N or, in paying 
this ,villing tribute, can any person who lays claim to 
the character of fairness and justice, forget the long 
efforts and the many sacrifices of Lord Grey, Lord 
Holland, Lord Lansdowne, and the other Whig leaders, 
to the same cause. The Duke \vas but a recent con- 
vert to the policy ,vhich they had throughout their 
lives maintained, at such heavy cost to all the objects 
that ambitious men hold most dear,-objects sacrificed 
only by the statesman whose patriotism overleaps all 
selfish bounds. 
1\iany persons, observing the rise in Roman Catholic 
den1ands since the Emancipation, and perceiving how 
little either agitation has ceased, or the discontents of 
the Irish people and their spiritual leaders have been 
allayed, deem themselves justified in asserting that the 
Protestant Establishment has been ,veakened and put 
in jeopardy for nothing, and that all the expectations 
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held out of benefits frolll the Catholic Relief Bill have 
been frustrated. Nothing can be lllore true than that 
less by far has been gained from the measure than all 
men seemed to hope; but its long delay is in great part 
to be charged with this disappointment. Moreover, no 
one ever pretended that the Emancipation alone could 
work the miracle of at once restoring Ireland eo peace 
and contentnlent, and efface the effects of so n1any cen- 
turies of misgovernment. Other measures \vere always 
felt to be necessary for producing the blessed fruits of 
order and tranquillity. Above all, it was clear that the 
mere conferring of equal rights upon every class and 
sect, would not suffice even to satisfy the reasonable 
desires of the most moderate partisans of the excluded 
caste. To be eligible only, and never be elected; to be 
qualified by la,v, but excluded in practice; to be ren- 
dered capable of pronlotion, but never bf' Inade par- 
takers in the honours and enloluments and powers at- 
tached to the public service-so far from an iUlprove- 
ment in the condition of the Catholics, appeared rather 
a worse lot than that from \vhich the Elnancipationl' 
pretended to redeem them; it seemed as if insult and 
mockery were added to injustice and oppression. Lord 
Wellesley, who had nobly signalised his entrance into 
public life by fighting under 1Vlr. Grattan's standard for 
the great cause of Legislative Independence, had, before 
the Emancipation was carried by his illustrious brother, 
rendered himself still more dear to the Irish people, 
during his first Vice-royalty, by holding even the ba- 
lance bet\veen conflicting sects, and resolutely giving to 
the Catholics every advantage which the law pern1Ïtted 
them to enjoy; and he equally illustrated his second 
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Lieutenancy, after their acquisition of equal legal right
, 
by seeing that the fact and the la \v corresponded, and 
by admitting theln to a full share in the honours and 
profits of the State. Lord Anglesey adopted the same 
wise and statesnlanlike course; and Lord N orlnanby, 
(\ve feel a pleasure in restoring to him a nanle \vhich 
his talents as a private and literary Illan had made cele- 
brated,) pursuing the same 111anly and honest policy, 
has 1110st justly endeared himself to the Irish people. 
But this is all too little for the great exigency of the 
case; other meJ.sures of reform in Church and in State 
are still imperiously required to tranquillize Ireland; 
and as long as the foulest practical abuse that ever ex- 
isted in any civilized country continues untouched, or 
touched only \vith a faltering hand,
the Irish Church 
as lavishly endowed for a sixteenth part of the Irish 
people, as if n10re than double their whole number 
could partake of its .ministrations,-there assuredly 
never can be peace for that ill-fated land. 


II. The late extension of the Poor Laws to Ireland 
.... 
is a measure of almost equal magnitude \vith the Eman- 
cipation itself, and of a truly portentous aspect. It has 
been strenuously resisted by all parties and all sects in 
that kingdom. The circumstances of the two countries 
are so totally different, in some n10st materia] respects 
so entirely opposite, that no argument can be dra\vn 
fron1 England to Ireland in behalf of this ill-starred 
policy. Into the question at large this is no place to 
enter. Lord Brougham's speeches, in ,vhich he conti- 
nually opposed the Bill, and she,ved how inapplicable 
its provisions were to the state of the country for which 
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it ,vas framed, proceeded exactly upon the principles 
unfolded in the t,vo speeches on the English POOl" La,v 
anlel1dmellt act, contained in this collection. Koman, 
indeed, ,vithout being friendly to the ,vorst abuses of 
our system, ,vhich that act ,vas designed to anlend, can 
consistently support the late extension to Ireland of a 
policy so liable to be abused, and froln the, abuse of 
,vhich England is only gradually and at length begin 
ning to recover. 
lIe pointed out ,,,hen the subject came last before 
the House of Lords, other lneasures ,,,hich the safety of 
Ireland required. One ,vas the abolition of the Lord 
Lieutenancy, ,vithout ,vhich the Union can never be 
said to be perfect, and of Jhich all our most enlinent 
statesmen, including 
Ir. Pitt, Lord Grenville, and Lord 
"T ellesley, ,vere the decided friends. Another, and still 
more important lneasure, ,vas the making provision by 
la,v for the Romish clergy. This,vould indeed be by them 
vehelllently opposed, especially at the first and before 
it ,vas carried. But Lord Brougham expressed a con- 
fident belief that, when carried, it ,vould be cheerful1y 
and even thankfully acquiesced in. A story is current 
upon this subject, and of its truth there is no Inanner 
of doubt. One of the Catholic prelates being asked by 
a distinguished minister ,,,hat the Ron1Ïsh clergy,vould 
do ,vere such a measure to he propounded? ans,vered, 
"All ,vithout one exception ,vould oppose it to the 
utternlost and to the last." But upon a second question 
being put, "'Vha t ,vou ld they do 'vel'"e it carried?" the 
ans,ver ,vas as ready. "All ,vithout one exception 
would take the benefit of it and be thankful." 
But Lorù Broughanl held even this to be insufficient. 
VOL. IV. F 
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The grand abuse of the Irish Established Church,- so 
incommensurate to the benefits it rendered the State,- 
so grinding to those millions ,vho dissented from its 
worship,-this master evil he regarded as the source 
of perennial discord, and as a thing of impossible dura- 
tion. Nay, he foretold that hardly any who heard him 
were so aged that they might not expect to outlive so 
enormous an abuse as the gross disparity universally 
complained of: 


III. There has occurred a disclosure upon the course 
pursued by the Irish Government in nanling the Sheriffs 
of Counties ,vhich anyone interested i 1 the great sub- 
ject of the Irish judicial administration, lnust feel to be 
most inlportant, and ,vhich connects itself closely with 
the topics discussed in the foregoing speech of 1823. 
It appears that the executive goverlunent habitually in- 
terferes with the choice of those important Ministers of 
the Law; does not, as in England, consider the lists given 
in by the judges to be at all binding; displaces ,vithout 
any scruple all the nanles so selected; and frequently ap- 
points others without anycomnlunicationfrolll the Bench. 
This course of making pocket-sheriffs, or sheriffs with- 
out any judicial authority for their nomination, is found 
to have been follo,ved no less than t,venty-t\VO or t,venty- 
three times in three years. So grave a 11latter unavoid- 
ably called for the attention of Parliament, and it ,vas 
ably and temperately submitted by Lord Lyndhurst to 
the House of Lords, as the especial guardian of the purity 
of our Judicial Establishment. 
.\ Comnlittee ,vas in con- 
sequence appointed to investigate the ,vhole of this sub- 
ject; and a more important inquiry has, perhaps, never 
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been undertaken by either branch of the Legislature. 
It is hardly possible that results fayourable to the cause 
of good government and popular rights should not fol- 
lo,v from the Committee's labours. Certainly had the 
things no,y kno,vn been disclosed before the debate in 
1823, it ,vould have been wholly in1possible to resist 
the Inotion then made and rejected. For an habitual 
interference of the Crown ,vith the appointnlent of an 
officer upon ,vhom depends both the execution of all 
judicial orders and the return of all lllembers to serve 
in Parlialnent, lnust at any rate be put a stop to, in 
,vhatever misapprehension of the la,v such an abuse 
may have had its origin. 
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MIS-STATE
fENT
 IN REFERENCE TO THE SPEECH OF 
LORD DURHAM AT THE GREY FESTIVAL. 


THE following Speech was delivered at Edinburgh, on 
the occasion of the great dinner given to Lord Grey 
by the Scottish Reformers. It has been grossly mis- 
represented; spoken of as against going on with Re- 
form; and described as saying, that if little had been 
done in last Session, less would be done in the next.* 
The speech is copied from the Report published at 
Edinburgh in October 1834, and was never seen by 
I.Aord Brougham till these volumes were in the press. 


· This must bave been a perversion of an observation made at a meeting 
in Invemess, where probably no experienced report
r attended. What Lord 
Bwugharn did say was, that the number of great measures carried in the two 
last Sessions, all of which he enumerated, as Emancpiation, East India 
Trade, &c, made it unreasonable in men to complain that nothing had been 
done, and made it quite certain that less must be done next Session, because 
these subjects, the greatest of all, were already disposed of. Lord Brougham 
well knew what important measures were in preparation; but few indeed of 
which have since been carried. 
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AÌlother yet more gross misrepreseutatiol1 has been 
made of I.Aord Durham's allusion to the Speech of 
I.Aord Brougham. It has been repeatedly asserted 
that he Inadp a bitter attack upon it. rfhe utter faJse- 
hood of this story is best exposed by the follo,ving 
extract fronl Lord Durham's Speech, which includes 
every single 1vord in ,vhich reference is lnadp either to 
Lord Broughanl's Speech, or to the conduct of him 
or of his colleagues. 


" 
Iy noble and learned friend, the Lord Chancellor, has 
been pleased to give SOllIe sound advice to certain clasl'5es of 
persons, of whom, I confess, I know nothing, except that they 
are persons whon1 he considers as eyincing too luuch ilnpa- 
tience. I will freely own to you that I anI one of those who 
see with regret every hour which passes o,'er the existence 
of acknowledged but unrefonned abuses. I anI, however, 
and have no doubt that you will agree with Ine, willing to 
accept their correction as deliberately as our rulers would 
wish it; but it Inllst be upon one condition, that every 111e:1- 
sure nlust be proposed in strict confonl1ity with the princi- 
ples for which we have ever contended. I object to the C0111- 
pronlise of those principles. J do not object to the delibera- 
tion with which refonns are conducted; but I object to the 
cOlnpromise of those principles. I object to the clipping, and 
the paring, and the nlutilating, which nlust inevitably follow 
any attelnpt to conciliate enen1Ïes, who are not to be gained, 
and who will requite your advances by pointing out your in- 
consistency
 your abandoIllnent of your friends and principles, 
and ascribe the discontent created in our own ranks by theso 
proceeding
, to the cause that liberal feelings no longer 1 1 1'P- 
donliunte in the country. Against such a cour
e of pro- 
ceeding I ITIUst ever protest, as pregnant with the wor
t 
consequenceF, as exciting distrust and discontent wherp 
í'nthusiastic deyotion is necessary, as creating vain hopes. 
which n
ver can be realized; and above alL as placing 
weapons in the hanrl
 of thoFe who win only 1.1
C thPll1 for 
on r (1f'l't rnf>tipn. anrl t]](' a
l't rUf>tion of thf' f!.rca t antI ilnpor- 
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taut interests couunitted to our charge. \ Vith this frank and 
free exposition of Iny sentiments, which I haxe never COll- 
cealed wherever I have been, and which I never will conceal. 
I beg to. state that I an} ready to accept this qualification_ 
to grant the a{bnitted extent in deliberating which lIlY noble' 
friend and the n1Ïnisters nlay require, and to place confidence 
in their declarations of this night, ,vhich I an} sure will give 
an earnest of tranquillity to the country, which l)crhaps it 
does not possess, and to afford that support which an lnunble 
individual like Inyself can give theln." 


If anything else ,vas at any thne said 011 the sub- 
ject by Lord Durhanl, it must have been at SOllle 
other meeting ,vhich IAord Broughan1 did not attend. 
Nothing was ever n10re absolutely false than to repre- 
sent Lord Durhan1 as having said anything in the 
least resembling an attack on IAord Broughanl, at the 
Edinburgh Dinner, where alone Lord Broughanl ,vas 
present. 
It may be added, that Lord Broughall1 has ever 
since pursued the very san1C course ,vith respect to 
Reforln ,vhich the follo,ving speech recolnnlends. It 
would be incorrect to say that IAord Durhan1 has 
111aterially altered the opinion above given upon the 
sanle subject; but assuredly he has vcry n1uch llloder- 
ated, and very ,visely 1110derated the tone of his re- 
Inal'ks, both as to the question of tilne and of COIU- 
pron1Ïse; nor has he lnade any protest to Refornl being 
laid on the shelf by the Governluent. 
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Iy I..4ord Rosebery and Gentlen1en,-I am sure 
1 shall best express my o\vn feelings, in beginning 
to address you, by repeating ,vhat my Noble Friend 
prefaced his speech ,vith, that I do not use a COID- 
n10n phrase when I tell you, that I ,vant words to 
express the feelings ,vith which your kind recep- 
tion of Ine has overpowered me at this monlent. 
I know, ho,vever,-and that consideration Inight ,veIl 
stifle ,,,ithin lne any feelings of personal pride or 
arrogance,-that I o,ve this expression fron1 you, not 
by any means so much to any personal deserts of my 
o,vn, as to the accidental circumstance, but to TIle n10st 
honourable, of having the pride and gratification to 
serve that great and gracious Prince who liyes in the 
hearts of his people, and who, for all the services he 
has rendered to his country, and his honest, straight- 
for,vard, and undeviating patronage of the best rights 
and interests of that country, has ,veIl earned the un- 
paralleled praise bestowed on him so justly, and \vith- 
out any oxaggeration, by your noble chairnlan, that 
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110ne of his predecessors ever more richly deserved the 
affections and gratitude of his subjects. But I also owe 
your kind reception of 111e to 111Y Noble Friend having 
judiciously coupled 111Y nalne \vith those of my most 
respected colleagues, the rest of His Nlajesty's Ministers, 
some of ,vhom are here present, and others of ,vholn, 
though not present, ,vill hear of the manner in ,vhich 
you have been pleased to nalne them; and I can an- 
s"rer for them, that they ,vill be penetrated ,vith the 
same gratitude "rhich I no\v feel, and "rill be incited 
by that gratitude to disregard looking behind then1, 
except only to take an exanlple by their colleague, 
whose irreparable loss they have lately sustained, and 
to ,vhose great services this 1110st splendid and unparal- 
leled national testimonial has been so appropriately 
given. But looking for\vard, in all other respects, I 
hope that ,ve shall, by the confidence of our country- 
lnen, be anin1ated to exert ourselves in the service of 
the people, and supported by that confidence, only to 
be earned by our o,vn endeavours, and supported by 
the confidence of our 111aster, shall continue to earn 
the approbation of the country by deserving it. 
Gentlemen, I have not had the satisfaction of appear- 
ing before an asselnblage of ll1Y fellow-citizens in Edin- 
burgh since I had the honour to be clothed ,vith the 
attributes of office. I have Inet you before in great 
numbers
 upon an occasion ,,,hen liberal 111en were not 
in elevated situations-,vhen fron1 the head of the 
State no encouraging sn1ile of royal favour ,vas half so 
discernible as \vere the fro,vns, the perennial fro,vns, 
under the mortifying but harlnless shade of \vhich ,ve 
thon persevered in our exertions for the peopJe, and 
flourished not,vithstanding. I ren1ind JOu of this, in 
order to satisfy those "Tho n1ay look ,vith an eJe of 
envy, perchance, on the present nleeting, and n1ay at- 
tribute its nnn1bers to the LïYOUr in ,vhich official mpJ1 
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hold the opinions you are all met this day to avow. 
But I have to remind you of an occasion on \vhich, 
\vith no such possibility of mi
construction, the citizens 
of Edinburgh flocked tQgether to celebrate
 in the 
shade of opposition, \vhat they al'e no\v exulting over 
the triumph o:f, in the sunshine of success, and under 
the patronage of pow:er. Gentlelnen, upon that occa- 
sion I said, out of office, and at that time 'yith little 
prospect of ever being in po\ver, \vhat I an1 no\v proud 
to repeat in the same \vords \vhich I used nine years 
ago, and which I can say as conscientiously, now that 
I have been four years 
linister, as I did then in oppo- 
sition, "l\Iy fello"r-citizens of ]{dinburgh, these hands 
are clean." In taking office, and holding it, and re- 
taining it, I have sacrificed no feeling of a public 
nature-I have deserted no friend-I have fOlfeited 
110 pledge-I have done no job-I have promoted no 
unworthy Inan, to the best of nlY kno\vledge-I have 
stood in the way of no man's fair pretensions to pro- 
l1lotion-I have not abused my patronage-I have not 
abused the ear of my master-and I have not deserted 
the people. I anI one of those ministers, and my 
Noble Friend is another, \vho have never feared the 
people. I rejoice, and delight, and glory, in office and 
out of office, in every opportunity of meeting the peo- 
ple, to render an account to them of my stewardship, 
and, face to face ,vith them, to tell thenl \vhat I think, 
even \vhen I happen to think differently from then1. 
For be ,veIl assured that that statesman only kno\vs 
half his duty, and has only half learned \vhat belongs 
to his place, \vho would rule men, \vho \vould adnlÎnis- 
ter the affairs of his fello,v-subjects, if he has only 
learned to fight for the people against the fro\vns of 
po,ver, unless he can also, \vhen he thinks the people 
ill-advised, do good to the people according to his O"Tll 
conscienc0, and in spite of the people thpll1selycs. And 
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such ,vould be 11lY opinion, and such the course of Iny 
conduct, if, unfortunately, it ever happened,-and I 
have never yet seen the .day, or the act of the people, 
,vhich could lead me to believe it could ever happen,- 
that I and the people should ever seriously differ in 
opInIon. 
] entirely agree in all those ,vise and stateslnanlike 
principles ,yhich have been so iInpressively, so clearly, 
and so convincingly expounded to JOu by IHY Noble 
Friend ,yho preceded 111e. Let the Governinent of the 
country, strong in the support both of the Cro\vn and 
the people, proceed steadily, firmly, and unflinchingly, 
to discharge their duty, by pron10ting the progress of 
liberal opinions; but let then1 not be hurrieù out of 
their course, either to the right or to the left, or 011- 
,yard in their course, faster or farther than sound reflec- 
tion, calm deliberation, and statesmanlike prudence, 
entitle thenl to go. Sonle men I kno,v, nay, a great 
nunlber,-I have no doubt, honest conscientious n1en,- 
Inel1, generally speaking, of sound opinions, but 80n1e- 
,vhat unreflecting, ,vho think that execution and action 
is every thing, and that all the tinle spent in delibera- 
tion and in preparation is time thro\vn away; SOlne of 
these men blall1ed lllY Noble Friend and nlY other col- 
leagues, the year before last (1833), and said they had 
done nothing during the session. One-t\ventieth part 
of one of those nothings ,vould have made the fortune 
of any other adlninistration. I do not mean, because 
you do not require it, in the presence of IHY Noble 
Friend and colleagues, ,vho ,vould restrain l11e, if I had 
such an intention, to enter upon a superfluous panegy- 
ric of that extraordinary session, in ,vhich the j\linisters 
were said to have done nothing for the people; I only 
mean to shew those ,vho think that- ,ve are too slo\v, and 
do too little, ,vhat ,ve did in that unparalleled year. 'Ve 
emancipated the trade of J ndia and China fronl the 
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fetters of monopoly, and placed on a new, and solid, 
and liberal footing the Government of an empire ex- 
tending over more than seventy millions of our fellow- 
subjects. We emancipated the slaves in our colonies, 
giving freedom to 800,000 human beings; an experi- 
ment of a magnitude frightful to contemplate, and 
which would never have been required, if former rulers 
had betimes taken steps towards the gradual accom- 
plishment of that mighty change; an experiment on 
the success, and entire success of which I fully reckon; 
and all the accounts, with a D10st trifling exception, 
,vhich have hitherto reached us, strengthen this expec- 
tation, but of which, if it be attended with evil and 
mischief: instead of being crowned with success, I am 
ready to take on my head singly, if necessary, the 
undivided responsibility of making the slave free. I 
hope his freedom will not be attended with mischief 
either to others or to himself. But his freedom was no 
longer a matter of choice to the country. Then there 
was also a reform of what used to be called a great 
nest of abuse,-only some people, the moment a nest is 
cleaned out, think no more of it, nor of those who 
cleaned it, than if it had never existed at all,-I mean 
that great Court of Equity over which I have the 
honour un,vorthily to preside: And that I may not 
,veary you by any long remarks, I viill just state, that 
after having effected the most substantial Reform in 
the Church Establishment of Ireland, to which I need 
not further allude at present, (and it is no fault of ours 
that another reform there has not been accomplished), 
we closed the session by a measure as great and im- 
portant as any other that Parliament ever adopted, 
save and except the great measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, of ,vhich it ,vas the direct and legitimate off- 

pring-I lllean the Reforn1 in the constitution of the 
Scottish Burghs. AU this "
as said to be nothing, and 
VOL. IV. F 
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I have mentioned only five out of ten of those great 
measures; therefore I am not surprised at hearing 
people say that we have done less than nothing this 
last session, because we could not make the slave more 
free than we then made him; because we could not 
make the China trade more open than we then made 
it; because we could not leave the constitution of the 
Scottish Burghs more open than we left it. A door 
cannot be more open than when it is flung back to the 
,vall; but all we have done in reform was important as 
far as it went, and has been continued, by the way, and 
additions made to it during the last session,-al1 of 
which it is convenient for our detractors to overlook. 
All that we have done this session is nothing fit to be 
placed in the same line ,vith those other nothings to 
\vhicb I have alluded,-l mean the other little trifling 
matter of the abolition in England of the Poor Laws; 
of ,vhich you, happily for yourselves, kno,v nothing at 
all, but which all connected with England kl1o,v to be 
the greatest mischief that a country ever groaned un- 
der; a mischief to the proprietor, to the middle classes, 
and absolute ruin and destruction to the poor. 
We shall go on, heedless of the attacks of those 
hasty spirits. They are men of great honesty, of much 
zeal, and of no reflection at all. They would travel 
towards their object, but they are in such a hurry to 
set out, and to get three minutes earlier than our- 
selves, that they ,viII not ,vait to put the linch-pins 
into the ,yheel. They would go on a voyage of disco- 
very to unknown regions, but ,vill not tarry to look 
whether the compass is on board. 'Vhen they see the 
port in view, they will not ,vait for five minutes to go 
round by the safe channel to it, but dash in amongst 
the breakers, and run the vessel ashore. They ,vould 
construct an edifice, and raise a huge and 111assy pile; 
nut all they look at is the outside, the appearance, the 
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luere shell, and they ,vill not take the trouble to see 
whether there are -any partitions to make it useful and 
conlfortable to live in, nor ,vill they use the plunlmet 
and the line to ascertain that it is perpendicular, and 
keep it from tumbling about their ears. I wholly re- 
spect their good intentions- I acquit them of all blame 
of that description. I make them 111Y nlost respectful 
obeisance "\vhen getting into their carriage; but I do 
not think it convenient to accompany them. 'Vhen 
going on board their vessel, I choose to abide on the 
shore; and as to taking any share in their building, I 
\vill stand at a respectful distance; for it might nlake 
an experiment "\vhich I,voldd not ,vish to see tried, 
either on their heads or Iny o,vn- I I11ean in reference 
to the relative resistance of the t,vo bodies. In plain 
terms, these are not safe guides nor just judges; and I 
fear the critics of the nleasure are no fair critics of any 
British 
Iinistry; therefore I "\vill go on, and take care 
to have n1Y vessel in order, and to have my carriage 
road,vorthy, as nlY ship is sea,vorthy. I will use the 
plunlmet and the square, and build according to rule, 
and not begin to run up a building ,vhich never can be 
better than a shell, evcn if it do not tumble about nlY 
head; but I ,vill go slo,vly, safely, and surely to ,york, 
till I can build that house substantially. 
But if I differ from those persðns, not doubting thcir 
honesty-if I differ from them, only mistrusting their 
zeal---.J differ a great deal more from another class ,vho 
are ten thousand times more dangerous. I only differ 
from the former as to the pace, the speed I go at; but 
I differ from the others as to the direction in ,vhich I 
an1 to proceed; for they ,viII either stand stock-still to 
be safe; or, to avoid all change, they ,viII go to the 
south ,vhen I go to the north; therefore, ,vith then1 I 
have an irreconcilable, nay, a radical difference. These 
Iucn arc the most unsafe guides of all. Th0Y are so 
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much afraid of every thing like change, that although 
they would have improvement, it is.r at such an immea- 
surable distance, so far off; that neither their eyes, nor 
their children's, nor their grandchildren's, will ever be 
able to discover its approach. Reform is on their lips; 
they pretend they have no objection to certain reforms; 
but, as it ,vas formerly remarked, they have a verb 
"reform" of an odd kind-their verb "reform" is an 
inlperfect verb, which l1as only got the future tense. 
They say that all things ought to be done gradually 
and slowly; and to make sure of their being slowly 
done, they move on in such a way that the nicest eye 
in the world cannot discover that they have changed 
their place. 
There is one exertion to which these men have 
no objection, one sort of movement that they do 
not dislike at any rate, ho,vever rapid; they are glad 
enough to have an opportunity of moving into mischief 
by retreating back,vards. I never heard of any thing 
with greater astonishIl1ent than what I heard this eve- 
ning, partly from my noble friend and partly froln those 
around me; the late language of the most fearful, of 
the most detestable, of the most incredible description, 
used by the friends of order, the enemies of anarchy, 
the haters of change,-by those who cry " Revolution" 
every time that a bill-is brought in to correct an ac- 
kno,vledged abuse, or to make the slightest improve- 
ment in any part of our institutions-who testify their 
abhorrence of anarchy, their love of order, and I am 
afraid I must add, their lust of po,ver and place, "rhich 
I fear they will never rest satisfied till they have made 
a blood-thirsty attempt to regain, but which they have 
lost for ever; I mean the po\ver of misgoverning the 
King's subjects for their own private ends. I need not 
add, that all their speculations about the unpopularity 
of the Refornlers, about the approaching and already 
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begun reaction which my Noble Friend explained, about 
the repentance in ,vhich the people are said to have 
nlade some progress, a repentance of having supported 
the Reform l\iinistry, and of still clinging by that 
linis- 
try, are vain and delusive. I can only say, beside the 
answer to the doctrine of reaction and repentance ,vhich 
this vast assemblage presents here to-day, that I can tell 
them DI0st conscientiously and most correctly, that I 
have not seen one single specimen of reaction all over 
Scotland, and I have traversed it to within forty miles 
of John o'Groat's flouse, and in all directions, Highland 
and Lowland, agricultural, commercial, and manufac
 
- turing. I have not met with one single salnple of re- 
action; and the repentance, if it does exist, hides its 
head, so that I have not been able to perceive one iuc1i- 
vidual penitent all over the country. Gentlemen, the 
truth is, that you may guess by the rage of these short- 
sighted, and I should no,v say, (from what I have seen 
this evening,) ill-conditioned and ill-disposed indivi- 
duals, and disloyal subjects, their discontent and spite 
arise entirely from mortified hopes, disappointed alubi- 
tion-from thirst of place, which they cannot slake at 
the public fountain-and from finding, that though 
they may cry out about reaction, repentance, and the 
unpopularity of Reform, if there is any such, at all 
events they: cannot tell ,vhere this great unpopularity 
is to be found; for they cannot pretend that they have 
any,vhere found one single fraction of a fraction of their 
boasted reaction. 
\tVe shall still go on in our course firm, uncompromi- 
sing, unhesitating, and unflinching. We shall not be 
hurried on at any other pace than ,vhat ,ve deem expe- 
dient for the country, and safe for the measures them- 
sel ves which we are interested in carrying forward. 
We shall not take to any other counsel on account of 
any thoughtless clamour proceeding from those impa.. 
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tient quarters to ,vhich I have already adverted; but, 
deliberately devising ,vhat ,ve deem just and necessary, 
safe and expedient measures, we shall defy all opposi- 
tion from the other and worser class of enen1ies, those 
,vho are against every Reform, and who, if they were 
left to themselves, ,vould rene,v over the people the 
reign of terror, and the en1pire of midnight darkness. 
Gentleluen, a very pleasing duty falls on me, ,vhich I 
am sure you will assist lne to perform,-that is, ren- 
dering to the quarter to \vhich it is so justly due the 
tribute of our affectionate respect,-I mean, in drinking 
to our worthy Chairman. The inevitable and much la- 
mented absence, in consequence of ill health, of my 
Noble Friend, the noble Duke \vho \vas to have filled 
the chair, suddenly and most unexpectedly, at a quarter 
of an hour's notice, caUed on Lord Rosebery to supply 
his place; and I may appeal to everyone ,vho hears 
me, ,vhether they eyer saw the duties of that office more 
adlnirably performed, even ,vith the greatest prepara- 
tion. Gentlemen, I beg to propose the health of our 
noble Chairman. 
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THE subject of the following speech might have been 
Dlore fresh in everyone's recollection, for it is very 
recent, had not a very strange line of conduct been 
pursued by cer
ain parties, both in and out of Par- 
liament, with respect to the Government which the 
late King dismissed in November 1834, and the Go- 
vernment which he formed in April 1835. In the 
history of faction there is, perhaps, no second instance 
of any thing so completely unjust to those concerned 
as that line of conduct. 
The extravagant hopes entertained by the friends 
of Reform, from the operation of the act passed in 
1832, were sure to be disappointed. Very great 
improvements had been made in the two succeeding 
years upon almost all our institutions; but still men 
were not satisfied; and the complaint ,vas that nothing 
had been accomplished. The abolition (as it was then 
believed) of Slavery in all our colonies-the opening 
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of the East India Trade, and destruction of the Com.. 
pany's monopoly-the amendment of the Criminal 
Laws-vast improvements in the whole Municipal 
Jurisprudence, both as regards Law and Equity-the 
settlement of the Bank Charter-the total reform of 
the Scotch Municipal Corporations-the entire alte.. 
ration of the Poor Laws-an ample commencement 
made in reforming the Irish Church, by the abolition 
of ten bishoprics-all these measures, carried through 
in two Sessions, were, by some sanguine and impatient 
spirits, held quite as nothing compared with the vast 
change which they had expected to be, probably by 
some magical operation, perforIp.ed at once and not in 
succession; for certain it is that if acts of Parliament 
could only be passed one at a time, there could no 
more great measures have been carried than the re.. 
formed legislature had adopted in two Sessions. This 
unreasonable feeling of disappointment, and the un.. 
happy necessity "\vhich existed for the Coercion Bill in 
Ireland, had excited a clamour against the Govern.. 
ment of Lord Grey; and when that justly esteemed 
and venerated individual quitted office, the King had 
undoubtedly resolved to take advantage of this cIa.. 
mour, and would have at once changed his Ministers, 
had they gi
en him any opening by hesitating whether 
or not they should continue to hold the Government 
after Lord Grey's secession. The declaration, first 
communicated by the Chancellor in private to his 
Majesty, and then on the same day made by him in the 
House of Lords, that the Ministers were quite willing 
to remain, disconcerted all such designs; and the King 
could not take the step he so much wished, until Lord 
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Spencer's death, in the following November, gave, or 
seemed to give, a kind of ground (or rather a hollow 
pretext) for accomplishing the same purpose. This 
was the very worst step, as it was the most inconsi- 
derate, and proved, for his own comfort, the most 
fatal, that this excellent monarch ever took; and he 
had been beforehand warned distinctly of th
 inevi- 
table consequences, but had disregarded the warning. 
A new feeling, however, was soon produced among 
the ultra-liberal party by the change. They plainly 
saw that they had been, by their clamour against the 
late l\Tinisters, playing into the hands of the Court 
and the Tories. They ,vere alarmed at ,vhat they 
had done; and joined heartily "\vith the new Opposi- 
tion, that is, the ousted Ministry, in measures which 
soon removed the new Government, restoring, with 
one or two exceptions, the Ministry of November 
1834. 'Vhen this Ministry was thus re-appointed, 
those who had, by their impatience and oppositition, 
driven them from the helm, were all at once found to 
be the most patient, the most reasonable, the most for- 
bearing, the most tractable and considerate of men. 
The experience of November 1834 had not been 
thrown away upon them; and all that they had before 
urged against the do-little, or the do-nothing policy in 
England, and the coercive policy in Ireland, was now 
forgotten, or remembered only to draw invidious dis- 
tinûtions betw'een the Government of Lord Grey, nay, 
the Government of Lord Melbourne himself, and 
the new Government of 1835.. 
It required but little sagacity to discern the real 
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meaning of all this. Those parties w'ere conscious 
of having turned out Lord Melbourne in November; 
they had repented bitterly of their short-sighted and 
unreasonable conduct towards him; and ,vere re.. 
solved on that amendment of life which is always 
the best fruit of repentance, the surest proof of its 
being sincere. But their own honour must be saved; 
they must needs have a pretence for this total change 
of conduct as well as of language; they had not the 
manly candour to say, " \Ve ,vere 'vrong last year, 
and we suffered for it-henceforth you will find us 
reasonable." On the contrary, they affected to be.. 
lieve the gross absurdity, that the Lord Melbourne 
of November ,vas not the Lord l\Ielbourne of May; 
and they openly and unblushingly averred, that they 
supported him in 1835 because he and his new Ca- 
binet, composed of the former Cabinet with the ad.. 
dition of Lord Grey's eldest son, were incapable of 
doing such things to,vards Ireland as he and that same 
Cabinet, and Lord Grey himself, with the hearty sup.. 
port of that son, had done in 1833. Assuredly, nei.. 
ther Lord Melbourne, nor Lord Ho,vick, nor, indeed, 
any of the other Ministers, ever gave countenance to 
so monstrous an absurdity-so gross and audacious 
a delusion. But their adherents in all places were 
nlost diligent and unremitting in the use of this 
topic, and it saved the new Government for at least 
one year, if not longer. Until the death of \Villiam 
IV., indeed, this formed the staple of the Ministerial 
defence upon all occasions; not by themselves, but tt 
.by their adherents both in and out of Parliament. 
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The most invidious distinctions "'"ere taken bet,veen 
Lord Grey's Government and Lord Melbourne's. 
" The latter" (said the' Edinburgh Review') "looks 
more honest, and is more vigorous." "'V e have 
now a Ministry incapable of pursuing the atrocious 
policy of 1833," said all the Irish supporters of Lord 
Melbourne, who had been loudest in the outcry 
against Lord Grey. "At length we possess the 
blessing of a Government, for the first time ,vining 
to give Ireland justice, and the only Viceroy who ever 
gave Catholics their due." Such were the topics 
on ,vhich the Government lived out the rest of the 
late I(ing's reign; disgusting as the food must have 
been to the palates of those who felt quite conscious 
of having been Lord Grey's hearty and zealous coad- 
jutors in everyone of the measures now most reviled, 
and his supporters in all the acts of feebleness which 
the' Edinburgh Review' discovered, for the first time, 
when the knell of that noble Earl's power tolled. 
To these topics were added, of course, the most 
lavish promises on behalf of the Government, that 
s,veeping reforms would at length be carried into all 
the departments of Church and of State. 
Alas I alas I I-Iow are those mighty boasters fallen 
-those fair hopes blighted! Three years have elap.. 
sed, and nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done, 
except to finish the Municipal Iteform begun by 
Lord Grey. 'The adverse Court furnished a pre.. 
text for two of those three years; but at length the 
young Queen ascended the t}1rone of her ancestors, 
and thre,v herself, absolutely and ,yithout any kind of 
reserve, even as to nan1ing the humblest attendant 
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upon her Royal Person, into the hands of her Minis- 
ters. Did the Government, which had been painted 
as looking so much more honest than Lord Grey's, 
and being so much more bold in Reform, now use 
its pO"\ver to carry great llleasures of improvement? 
On the very contrary, they lost not an hour in cast- 
ing off all fellowship "\vith Reform, and began a course 
of arbitrary government in some of our colonies, 
passive acquiescence in the slavery of others, and 
absolute inaction at home. 
But did no one ever assert, in the face of the Mi- 
nisters, that the pretences on ",-hich they were sup- 
ported were false and hollow? This was unques- 
tionably done more than once. In 1836, Lord Grey 
dre-\v from Lord l\Ielbourne a distinct avowal, that he 
had heartily concurred in all that much-veneratedl\li- 
nister's policy towards Ireland. In November 1837, 
Lord Brougham appealed again to Lord Melbourne 
on the same point, both "\vhen Lord Cloncurry had 
incautiously said something "\vhich seemed to betoken 
an adoption of the false position that Lord M ul- 
grave was the first Viceroy "\vho had done equal justice 
to the different parties in Ireland-and again upon 
Lord Roden's motion-stating, in Lord Melbourne's 
presence, that he whom indiscreet advocates "\vere 
representing as incapable of proposing such a mea- 
sure as the Coercion Bill, had heartily supported it, 
nay, ""\vas primarily ans\verable for it, '*' as the 
measure proceeded from his o\vn:office as=Secretary 


* Mirror of Parliament, N ov. 27, 1837. P.] 72. 
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for Irish affairs." * But still more recently, in the 
last staO'e of the Irish Poor Law Bill, June 9, 1838, 
o 
Lord Melbourne admitted most distinctly, that no 
praise could be too high for the wise, just, and libe- 
ral administrations of Lord 'Vellesley and Lord 
Anglesey (under both of "\vhom he had himself ser- 
ved as Irish Secretary, and over both of ,vhom h
 had 
also acted as Home Secretary), and he only placed 
Lord M ulgrave's claims to favour upon the ground of 
his having continued to pursue the same sound and 
enlightened course \vith his predecessors. In this 
vie"\v, so fairly taken at length, by way of public dis- 
claimer of the invidious defence now under discus- 
sion, and at all times so necessarily repudiated by the 
"\vhole of the present Ministers, Lord Plunkett, the 
Irish Chancellor, cordially joined; so that there is an 
end, and for ever, to the distinction taken behveen the 
Grey and the Melbourne Cabinet, between the 'Vel- 
lesley and the Anglesey Viceroyaltyalldthe Mulgrave, 
upon the grand questions connected with Irish affairs. 
Justice had also been rendered to Lord Grey in the 
Commons by Lord John Russell a few days before. 
'Vhen the Appropriation Clause ,vas abandoned, 
upon the practicability of carrying "\vhich he and 
Lord John had differed, the latter admitted that he 
nòw found Lord Grey Yt-as right, and himself "\vrong. 
Men after this, and indeed after Inany other chan- 
ges and surrenders lately,vitnessed, are prone to ask, 
why Lord Grey, and, indeed, Lord Stanley and Sir 
J. Graham, are no longer members of the "\Vhig Cabi- 


* These belong to the Home Department, which his Lordship then 
held. 
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net? The Edinburgh Reviewer may also be now 
called upon to reconsider his period about "look- 
ing" and " being;" and to admit that Lord Grey's 
government not only looked, but was to the very full 
as honest as Lord Melbourne's, and no one ,vhit less 
vigorous either in appearance or in reality. 
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LORD BROL"GHA)I.-I haye risen, my Lords, thus 
inlnlediately after the noble Duke, * because I thought 
that he manifestl", misunderstood the sound constitu- 
eI 
tional proposition of my noble Friend,t and the con- 
sequences which flow from it,-namely, that for the 
disnlissal of the late Goyernment-( for, like the noble 
Duke, I come at once to that measure, and to the disso- 
lution of Parliament, as the gra\e charges against the 
present AdIDinistration)-the noble Duke, by ac- 
cepting office on our dismissal, incurred the whole 
responsibility. This proposition the noble Duke 
thought tbat he met, relieving himself from its con- 
sequences, by solemnly IJrotesting-and I, for one, 
my Lords, readily and perfectly believe in the sin- 
cerity of that protest-that" he knew nothing, pren- 
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ously, of the circumstances of the dismissal,-that he 
never had been consulted about the matter-that he 
\vas wholly ignorant of the intentions and motions of 
the Court with regard to it,-and that he had no com 
munication ,vith any such quarter for above two 
months before the change took place. 
The noble Duke \vas then evidently going on to 
say that he was "astonished" at the event, when 
he recollected that astonishment would not be quite 
consistent \vith the previous expression of his opinion 
-an opinion by\vhich the whole question was begged, 
but an opinion, ,vhich the noble Duke represented 
himself as having all along entertained, in comn10n 
with the world at large,-that the elevation of Lord 
Althorp to the Peerage lllust, at ,vhatever time it 
occurred, lead to the destruction of the existing Ad.. 
ministration. The noble Duke therefore drew back 
and qualified his astonishment, and, in effect, only 
stated that he was no further aware of what was about 
to take place than everyone must have been \vho had 
heard of the death of Earl Spencer. But he entirely 
misunderstood the doctrine of constitutionalla\v, on 
\vhich my noble Friend founded his argument,-that 
the noble Duke \vas responsible for the disn1issa] 
of the late Government. l\ly noble Friend never 
asserted that the noble Duke was, de facto, the 
adviser of that dismissal. No such thing! But am 
I, lllY Lords, at this time of day, to teach the noble 
Duke, \vho has been so long a Cabinet Minister, and 
,vho, for three years and a half, was First Lord of 
the Treasury,-notwithstanding his previous decla- 
ration, that he should be insane to think of occupying 
such a post-Cbut your Lordships well kno\v tbat 
men very often find themselves in situations to which 
they never aspired, and discharging duties for \vhich 
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they never could conceive themselves qualified;)- 
am I, I say, to teach the noble Duke, after all his 
official experience, that for every act of the Crown 
some Minister of the Cro,Vll is responsible by law, 
not only although he never counselled it, but although 
even he was ignorant of that act in point of fact? 
The proposition of my noble Friend is the simple and 
constitutional principle, that the King can do no 
wrong; and, therefore, for what he does, he must 
haye advisers, and consequently responsible advisers. 
If that be the case with respect to all ordinary acts 
of the Crown, how much more emphatically must it 
be the case in reference to an act of such paramount 
importance as the dismissal of an Administration? 
Well; the noble Duke stands in this very position. 
He is peculiarly, he is emphatically responsible for 
this change of his Majesty's advisers. For such an 
act, who, in any case, can be responsible but the per- 
sons who come into the places of those who are thus 
turned out? If the l{ing take the seals "\vith one 
hand from one person, and with the other give them 
to another person, I defy any man who has read but 
the A, B, C, of the Constitution, to deny, that he 
who comes into possession is responsible by law, for 
the act by which the other has been dispossessed. 
But he is responsible in fact, as wen 
s in law. The 
noble Duke has atten1pted to defend his conduct by 
reasoning; but, my Lords, I must take leave, with 
all respect for him, to declare that more inadequate, 
not to say flimsy, reasoning I have never heard. 
I repeat that the noble Duke is responsible in 
point of fact, as well as in point of law. Without 
the noble Duke's assistance, the act of dismissing 
the late Government could not have been accom- 
plished. If, indeed, instead of being dismissed, the 
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members of the late Administration had resigned, or 
if, asked to return, they had declared that they would 
not come back to their places, that would have been 
another matter. But if, instead of resigning, they 
were dismissed against their will, and were not asked 
to resume office, then those who took office after them 
became accessaries after the fact to the dismissal; 
nay, before the fact, and actual accomplices in the 
fact itself, for, without their acquiescence, that act of 
dismissal could not have been perfected. If any man 
to \vhom the King tenders an office, from which 
he has dismissed some other man, refuse to accept 
that office, the Cro,vn is rendered incapable of carry- 
ing the dismissal into effect. It is only an inchoate 
act until the office of the individual dismissed be filled 
up. The Constitution is so cognisant of this prin- 
ciple, that it has been successfully asserted that even 
when an individual resigns office, if no person can be 
found disposed to take it, the individual dismissed, 
and restored, is still to be considered its possessor, 
and that without any intermission in consequence of 
his temporary removal. This was evinced in the 
,vell-kno"Tß case of l\Ir Pelham. Mr Pelham having 
resigned the seals of his department, one person after 
another was applied to by the Crown, in vain, to be- 
come his succéssor; and he was then re-appointed. 
'The question arose ,vhether Mr Pelham, although 
he had given up the seal of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, ,vas not, in consequence of that circumstance, 
still virtually its possessor? It was discussed in the 
House of Commons; and it was determined that, as 
the resignation of l\lr Pelham had not been com- 
pleted by the appointment of a successor, that gen- 
t leman was still in possession of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer; that even his again receiving the 
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seal after he had given it up, could not vacate his 
seat, nor render necessary a new election, his resigna- 
tion not having been perfected. l\Iy noble Friend, 
therefore, is perfectly right (as I think I have shown) 
in maintaining that, both in law ''hnd in fact, the 
noble Duke is responsible for the dismissal of thp 
late Government. 'There is, in truth, but little sub- 
stantial difference between the noble Duke and my- 
self; for, regardless of his responsibility, he has, 
",
ith his usual manliness; defended that dismissal. 
He has admitted in substance what he may have 
appeared to deny in terms, and has taken 011 himself 
the responsibility in question. 
Your Lordships have it now on the noble Duke's 
o"'
n authority, by public and solemn avowal, that 
he "'
as the chief party in the whole transaction. You 
have his o
-n positive, distinct, and articulate avowal; 
and he has assigned the only reason, as he furnished 
the only means, for changing the late Administra- 
tion. I see, too, that in the Speech from the Throne, 
which we have heard this day, all other reasons for 
the dismissal are excluded for ever, because the 
grounds for the defence of the late lVlinistry are laid 
down in every line-in the Speech, which is kno\vn 
and felt to be, as it constitutionally should be, the 
sole production of his Majesty's responsible advisers. 
In that document I see, throughout, one prevailing 
strain; it may have been extorted by the mighty force 
of truth-it may have been torn forth by the irre- 
sistible necessity of the case; but still, one strain of 
justification, if not of actual panegyric, on all t hc 
measures of their predecessors in office, pervades 
the whole composition. All abroad is tranquil-all 
abroad is at peace-except in one only spot of earth; 
this "-c learn from onc passage. All our alliancc') 
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have been strengthened and improved; of this '\ve 
are informed by another passage. Therefore, except 
in one case, has there been accomplished that most 
difficult of all tasks, as it was when ,ve came in pro- 
claimed to be, tile maintenance of peace abroad; 
and that, not for a period of four months, which we 
were then told would be next to a miracle, but of 
four years. When I see that this great object has 
been achieved every where-with the single exception 
of a little corner of Spain-I am sure that every 
man must feel that no grounds can have existed for 
the dismissal of the late Goyernment on account of 
their Foreign Policy. I think I could tell what 
kind, liberal hand it was that penned those eulogis- 
tic passages-the hand of one who was once in all 
respects liberal, and ,vho "\vould still, it should seem, 
retain his kindly and liberal feelings towards all 
his enemies. 'Vhen I remember, my Lords, \vhat 
fell from the present Right IIonourable President 
of the Board of Trade,-formerly my esteemed 
friend, now my respected adversary,-what fell 
from him, not in those days when that llight 
Honourable gentleman discussed the Corn Bill in 
the other House of Parliament, night after night, 
with patriotic pertinacity, in exact conformity ,yith 
the opinions which the mob out of doors held with 
an óbstinacy as pertinacious, if not as patriotic, en- 
dangering, out of doors, the life and property of nlY 
noble Friend * whom the Right Honourable gen- 
tleman only argued and declaimed against within 
the ,valls of Parliament-but at a later period, ,vhen 
the Ilight Honourable gentleman, at the conlmcnce- 
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Iuent of our Administration, declared that, unless 
by the intervention of a miracle, the tranquillity of 
Europe could not be !fiaintained for four months; 
and, .when I remember that it has been preserved by 
that very Administration for four )Tears and a half, 
I cannot doubt that the eulogy on this subject, ,vhich 
His Majesty's Speech contains, proceeded from that 
just and liberal quarter, \vrung from the President 
of the Board of Trade by the disappointment of his 
own prophecy. I cannot but suppose that the Right 
Honourable gentleman, not in a truant fancy for 
panegyrising the bygone Administration, but from 
the strong pressure of truth upon his mind, has made 
it a point to have those passages inserted, wherein 
he records our success, and congratulates the coun- 
try upon the performance of an infinitely greater 
miracle even than that to \vhich he had looked 
forward. 
This Speech, too, felicitates the country upon the 
happy results \vhich have attended the Emancipation 
of the Negroes, upon the settlement of a question 
in which not only the prosperity, but the very exist- 
ence, of our colonies was involved. I had \vished, 
I had longed, I had prayed, for this result; but I 
confess, now that it has arrived, the description of 
it, in the Speech, surpasses my most sanguin
 ex- 
pectations. It comes fully up to my. anxious wishes 
and desires, to find that not only th
re should have 
been no mischief, but that there shoul.d have been a 
vast amount of good easily and safely effected by it. 
Much of this is, undoubtedly, to be attributed to the 
spirit and capacity of my noble Friend,-whom I 
ought to have thanked sooncr,-the late Governor 
of Jamaica; much, also, to the admirable arrange- 
ments and great talents of the distinguished indiyi- 
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dual who lately:filled the office of Secretary of the 
Colonies; but of these praises, certainly, the Cabi- 
net to which my noble Frien
 * belonged must have 
its share, for having considered and digested a mea... 
sure which had been wrought out with a degree of 
success that is all but unexampled-crowning our 
hopes, and surpassing our expectations. 
There is another topic touched upon in the Speech, 
to which I may also naturally be expected to advert. 
On the subject of the Report on the Municipal 
Corporations I will say nothing in detail, as it is not 
now before your Lordships; but I rejoice to hear 
that Commission spoken of no longer in the terms 
in which the act of advising the issuing of it was 
formerly described. The l\iinistry under ,,-hose 
councils that Commission was issued, are no longer 
to be represented as spoliators of public and private 
property. Not much, indeed, is said upon the sub- 
ject; but, at all events, the Commission is not cha- 
racterised as one involving a violation of chartered 
rights, and an unheard-of and unexampled pillage 
of all property. I thank God that I have lived to 
see the day when it is acknowledged, not only with 
the assent, but amidst the unanimous plaudits of the 
Ministers of the Crown,-that the law upon the 
subject, as I had laid it do\vn, is the law of the land 
-that there is no illegality in the Commission which 
has been issucd,-and that I am not liable to im- 
peachment for having advised that great measure. 
r t is true that, from such corporations as Leicester 
and N or\vich, and other haunts of corruption, ap- 
pea Is ,yore made for the preservation of those ancient 
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bodies, as the very pillars of the monarchy, and the 
especial bles8ings of the Constitution. But all those 
appeals,-all the denunciations on the subject by 
learned counsel and more learned recorders, seem 
to have "vanished into thin air," before the lights 
which the Cabinet has lately received. 'Vhether 
their present path had been rendered clear to thenl 
before the late dissolution, or ,vas lighted. up by 
the results of the election, - or made obvious by 
what has since occurred-among other things, by 
the event of the discussion as to "rho should be the 
occupant of the Speaker's Chair,-(that brilliant 
proof of the successful exertions of IIis l\Iajesty's 
present Government,-that sweet foretaste of the 
triumph which the enemies \vere to enjoy over the 
friends of reform) - at ,vhat time this light first 
broke in upon His Majesty's Government, I neither 
understand, nor can I now stop to inquire. It is 
sufficiently gratifying to find that the present Go- 
vernment approve of that which may be deemed 
the most important measure, and must be admitted 
to have been at least one of the most important mea- 
sures, of the late Administration. I am also entitled 
to felicitate my noble Friends and myself upon the 
testimony which the Speech from the Throne bears 
to the success wherewith our domestic, as well as our 
foreign and colonial affairs, have been administered 
during the last four years; nor is there the least ex- 
ception made against the late advisers of the Crown 
in reference to the commercial concerns of this great 
country. The revenues are flourishing,-trade is 
most prosperous,-congratulations are delivered upon 
our happy internal state,-and the clearest cyidences 
arc afforded of the general prosperity of the country, 
"ithout a particle of blaluc being attached to-with- 
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out the least imaginable imputation being cast 011- 
the .policy of the late Government; in both these 
particulars,-nay, even as tried by the severest test of 
all, our success,-"Te are abundantly acquitted. 
Such being the character of the Speech from the 
Throne, such the description of our foreign, domes- 
tic, and colonial situation, of our trade and our 
:finances, it is not for a single moment pretended 
that the dismissal of the late Administration arose 
from any incapacity on their u\vn parts ;-it was for 
no want of capacity in forming their measures, or of 
vigour in executing them,-it was not from any want 
of success attending them,-it was not from any 
failure of any description, that, on the 14th of last 
November, the late Administration ,vas dissolved. 
Then, my Lords, ho\v has the noble Duke opposite 
endeavoured to account for that dissolution? He 
tells you that a noble Lord, now a member of this 
House, had, previously to the month of Novelnber, 
enjoyed, in an eminent degree, the confidence of the 
late House of Commons. Now, this is an argument 
\vhich, for my part, I \vish to put even more strongly 
for the noble Duke than he himself has put it. The 
argument amounts to this-that Lord Althorp pos- 
sessed, to an unprecedented degree, the confidence 
of the House of COlnmons; and it is most undoubt- 
edly true, that there never was bestowed upon any 
Minister more of the love, the respect, the confidence 
of the representatives of the people, than ,vas given 
to the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The pro- 
digious oratory of Pitt,-the unrivalled eloquence 
and gigantic po,vers of every kind possessed by Fox, 
-the Court favour of Addington,-the long expe- 
rience of Sir Robert 'Valpole, and the many high 
qualities which secured to that Minister such po".cr 
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in the House of Commons,-failed to realise for any 
one of those distinguished men any thing like the pre- 
eminence, in the partiality of the House of Com- 
mons, to which Lord Althorp had attained. My 
Lords, in classing Sir Robert 'Valpole with those 
whom I have named before him, I am not giving 
that Minister more than his deserts: true, he occa- 
sionally spoke lightly of matters which, in a purer 
age-an age of improved political yirtue-ar
 looked 
upon seriously; he has, therefore, laid himself open 
to the animadversion of those who are not, perhaps, 
more honest, though they be more decorous; but he 
was a great Minister, and worthy to be named with 
the greatest; yet not even he, with all his great ser- 
vices to the Crown, which he saved for the House of 
Brunswick,-with all the favour he obtained and de- 
served from the country,-not even he (and not one 
of his successors, whom I have now 'Tentured to 
name) ever attained a larger share of the confidence 
of the House of Commons, than that which ,vas en- 
joyed by Lord Althorp. If I did not fear that my 
saying so might be imputed to the influence of pri- 
vate friendship, I would even assert that Lord AI- 
thorp personally enjoyed more of the confidence of 
the House of Commons than any of his predecessors. 
My Lords, I know that in saying this, I am putting 
the argument very strongly for the noble Duke-as 
I said I should-and now, "\vhat does it amount to ? 
The noble Duke affi.rllls that, without him, the late 
Ministry could not go on. By what tenure did 
they hold their officës? Did they hold them poufr 
autre vie? Had they no estate in them, but for 
the life of another, and that other having no con- 
nexion ",'itb them? According to the noble Duke, 
it ,vas not an estate for the life of the King, 
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nor the life of the Parliament-they did not hold 
their places during good behaviour, nor during 
pleasure, nor as long as they were efficient, nor 
upon condition of their measures being attended 
with success-not qua'J]
diu vi:cerint or quanldz.u ,f}e 
bene gesse'rint-no such thing; it ,vas qua1ndiu 
J. S. vixe1"it-they held them, simply, during the 
natural life of the late Lord Spencer, and no longer- 
that noble Earl being in the seventy-eigth year of his 
age. The position contended for on the other side is 
this, that the moment Lord Spencer ceased to exist, 
that moment the Administration must cease to exist 
like,vise. The conclusion arrived at is, that because 
the Commons had so much confidence in the present 
Earl Spencer, then Lord Althorp, therefore they 
would have no confidence in any body else, on his 
retirement-not merely that they trusted him, but 
that they could trust nobody but him. Upon "\vhose 
authority docs that statement rest? 

he House 
must have been surprised to learn that this assertion 
has been made upon the single authority of Lord 
Grey; I regret to name him-I regret that his not 
having yet taken the oaths and his seat permit his 
being named in this House. I know of no event 
which 1 ever more regretted than the resignation of 
Earl Grey; it was an event which filled me with 
sincere sorro,v when it took place, after the earnest 
endeavours of Lord Althorp and myself to prevent 
it. Yet, my Lords, am I delighted to find that one 
good has resulted from it-(the only good ,vhich J 
fee] it possible to conceive, under any circumstances, 
it could be productive of)-it has caused the noble 
Duke, of a sudden, to become partial to my noble 
l

rie})(l's policy. Your Lordships cannot fail to have 
obscrvcd, that all at once the noble Earl has become 
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a great and paramount authority on the other side 
of the House. He has been spoken of by the noble 
Duke as " the noble Earl who had so wOJ:thily filled 
the office of Prime Minister," the noble Duke for- 
getting how often that noble Earl had been charged 
with nothing less than a scheme of revolution and 
ruin-how often he had been threatened with im- 
peachment-ofwhat exaggerated accusations he had 
been made the subject-with what invectives he had 
been assailed out of doors, and how he had been sys- 
tenlatically, and without measure, vituperated for 
each act of his official life within the walls of this 
House. 'Vhat, my Lords? Have we not heard 
that noble Earl denounced as the author of a revo- 
lutionary Bill-as responsible for the revolutionary 
dissolution of Parliament-as having sown, broad 
cast, the seeds of revolution-as having aimed, by 
means of popular excitement, at the destruction of 
all legitimate government, the ruin of the House of." 
Lords, and demolition of the monarchy ? Yet now, 
Iny noble Friend is no longer a rank innovator-no 
longer a revolutionary schemer; he has become, in 
a moment, an authority of the highest order, and 
from -which there can be no appeal! All those topics 
of vituperation-all those causes of animosity-are 
laid at rest-pulverz's e..'Cigui jactu, as if the event 
of his removal from the world (far distant, I hope 
and trust) had already happened. All faults are 
now buried in oblivion, and my noble Friend's autho- 
rity is held to be paramount, and, according to thé 
Noble Duke, must decide the question; the argu- 
ment standing thus-because Lord Grey said that 
Lord Althorp ,vas the right hand of the Adminis- 
tration, it was therefore instantly concluded that the 
Government ,vithout him could no longer be carried 
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on. It seems to have been held by the noble Duke 
that I and my Colleagues were guilty of great pre- 
sumption in attempting to carryon the Government 
a moment after Lord Grey had pronounced it to be 
impossible, which, by the way, he never did. Your 
Lordships Inust recollect, that the authority of Lord 
Grey ,vas quoted on behalf of this n10st renlarkable 
argument. The noble Duke, resting {)n Lord Grey's 
dz
ctufjn, says :- 
"I was right in taking the responsibility of 
changing the Government, and in advising the 
Crown to make me and my Right Honourable Friend 
succeed the late Administration, because I had Lord 
Grey's opinion distinctly declared that they could 
not go on." 
How strongly does such a mode of discussion 
remind me of the way in ,vhich texts of Scripture are 
quoted and twisted to serve the temporary purpose 
...of an argument! Now, if the authority of the noble 
Lord is good for any thing, it is equally good through- 
out-if wise, he could not be wise on one question 
only, and of 110 value upon all the others. If the 
noble Duke may quote him, so may I. The noble 
Duke is vastly ready to quote my noble Friend 
\vhen bis words help him to turn us out and take our 
places. 'Vhen my noble Friend's name serves the 
purpose of the other side, they deify it; but if his 
name be made to serve the purposes of one side of 
the House, why not those of the other? I shall 
most unhesitatingly use the authority of my noble 
Friend also. I shall quote Lord Grey's authority 
to your Lordships repeatedly this Session. I, for 
one, shall not allow that there is a "single excep- 
tion" (to cite the words of the Speech) "to. the 
general tranquillity" which prevails, and to thp 
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alliance which has been cemented between the argu- 
ment of the noble Duke and the authority of Earl 
Grey- 
[The Noble and Learned Lord ,vas reminded "by 
the DUKE OF \VELLINGTON of something he had 
omitted. ] 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-I will speak to that; let not 
the noble Duke be alarmed. The noble' Duke 
may be alarmed at many things-he may be alarmed 
at the state of the House of Commons-at the vote, 
for example, to which it came the other night- 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON.-Not at all. It was 
not of that moment which has been attributed to it. 
LORD BROUGHA::U.-Ay, I dare say that the noble 
Duke rather liked it; and if the Address be rejected 
by a larger majority than voted on that occasion, he 
,v ill, of course, like it much better. If a majority of 
ten ,vas a pleasant thing, a majority against him of 
forty must be four times as good. But let not the 
noble Duke be alarmed at my passing over for the 
present the part of the argument to ,vhich allusion 
has been made.-I shall, with your Lordships' per- 
lnission, come to it, but I lllust take my own time. 
To resume, ho,veyer, the course of my observations 
-I was about to quote Lord Grey when I was inter- 
rupted. The" noble Duke will only use Lord Grey's 
authority when it ,viTI operate to justify the turning 
out of the late Ministry and the coming into office 
of the present Ministry. Now, Lord Grey is every 
thing \vith the noble Duke and his supporters-he 
is their glory, their decus et t
ltamen; but the. 
lnoment I shall remind the noble Duke of another 
expression of Lord Grey's, I have no doubt he will 
break the image of his god, and cast it from him. 
It is fit, then, that I remind the House of ,vhat 
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the noble Earl said in the presence of 2800 persons 
who heard his declaration, and by whom it was 
echoed with vehement applause. At that time be it 
remembered that Earl Spencer was three months 
older than on the occasion when Earl Grey spoke of 
Lord Althorp as the right hand of the Administra- 
tion. I should not have ventured alone to quote 
this authority, had not the noble Duke already 
made it his oracle. The partiality of friendship 
might be thought to lead me too far. But the noble 
Duke has set me the example; he has bottomed his 
justification of all that has taken place on the autho. 
rity and words of Lord Grey; and I, myself, am 
therefore justified in using the language of tbe same 
eminent individual. N ow, he spoke to this effect in 
the month of September last year :-" These Tories, 
\vho are now ashamed of their name, who choose to 
shelter themselves under the new title of Conserva- 
tives" -I think, my Lords, that these, or something 
like these, were my noble Friend's expressions. I 
hope that the noble Lords opposite are not ashamed 
of their new name,-I see nothing \vrong in it. I 
believe that they will continue to be Conservatives, 
notwithstanding their present reforming mood; and 
that, when they come to particulars, they will be 
found as much anti-reformers as ever. "These 
Tories," said Lord Grey, "do they fancy that they 
can take the Government of the country in their 
hands ?-let them only try it." I plainly perceive 
from the movement of the noble Lords opposite, 
that they are ready to argue that this phrase of 
Lord Grey's was an advice given to them that they 
should take the Government. If they were to ad- 
vance that as a reason for the course which they 
have pursued, I must admit tbat it would be a much 
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better reason-a much more logical one than that 
adduced by the noble Duke; at least, it would be 
quite of a piece with the argument by ,,
hich it is 
attempted to make my noble friend near me * 
responsible for the change of the Governnlent, be- 
cause he allowed his servant to bring a letter to 
to,vn in which there was enclosed another letter to 
the noble Duke, unknown to my noble friend. ' 
[Cries of "No I" "No I" from the Ministerial 
side. ] 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.-But I say" Yes." That was 
the statement given by Iny noble friend,-that Sir 
Herbert Taylor asked him, when he was leaving 
Brighton, if he would allo\v his servant to take a 
letter to Sir Henry "Theatley ? To which my noble 
friend answered, that he could have no objection; 
and that circumstance, it appears, is to make my 
noble friend liable for what was contained in the 
letter, of which he could know nothing; and this is 
given as a proof that my noble friend could not go 
on with the Government, and ,,"as anxious that the 
noble Duke should turn him out. The expression 
of Lord Grey's ,,"hich I was just quoting is, however, 
as good authority as that adduced by the noble 
Duke; and what were his words? "They take 
the Government I" -alluding to the Tories or Con- 
servatives; "let them try it, and they will see what 
the country will do-\vhat the House of Commons 
will do;" and then Lord Grey proceeded to give his 
reasons for considering such an event-an event in 
his view so calamitous-as absolutely, hopelessly, and 
ridiculously impossible. 
My Lords, I trust that after what I have said 
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respecting my noble friend's services in the House of 
Commons, of the rank which he held in the confi.. 
dence of his fellow-members (all of which Lord Grey 
by no means overrated when he spoke of his retire.. 
ment), and after stating, what I ought to have added 
before, that if it ,vere possible for him to have had a 
more cordial support out of doors than he enjoyed 
- within the walls of Parliament, that support Lord AI.. 
thorp did possess,-that he ,vas the idol of his coun- 
trymen, as he was the most approved and confidential 
servant of the Crown in the House of Commons ;-1 
trust that no man ,vill accuse me, no man will suspect 
me, of underrating the importance of the loss which the 
late Government sustained in the noble Lord's re.. 
moval hither on occasion of Lord Spencer's unfor.. 
tunate; but in no wise unexpected decease. 'Ve had 
looked early to that event-repeatedly we had our 
attention called to it-long before the public were 
aware of Lord Spencer's serious illness, we had can- 
vassed it, and regarded it in all points of vie,v; we had 
contemplated all its probable results, and no one can 
doubt that as men of prudence-Qf ordinary pru- 
dence-in regard to the management of our own 
concerns, his Majesty's late Ministers must have felt, 
as they did feel, most deeply the loss of Lord AI. 
t.horp-not a total loss, such as the noble Duke 
seems to think, and ,vhich alone ,vouid have made 
the present case similar to that adverted to by Lord 
Grey, but simply the loss of his services in the 
House of Commons, occasioned by his being remov- 
ed from that House, and transferred to this. But 
had it been the loss of Lord Althorp to the Cabinet 
altogether, I am prepared to state, that even great as 
it would bave been to us, individually, as his col- 
leagues, and also to the King's service and the 
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country, we were ready to n1eet the exigency of the 
occasion which must from thence have arisen; and we 
were prepared, ,vithout his great assistance, to have 
carried on his Majesty's Government. On this sub- 
ject there ,vas no hesitation,-on this point there 
\vas no doubt,-on this resolution there was no dif- 
ference of opinion,-and still ,vorse (for it is still 
falser-" if falser thing than false can be"), they 
'who have represented, \vho have dared to represent, 
in the face of the fact, ,vhich all concerned intimately 
and thoroughly kno\y, that my noble friend ever 
expressed to his Majesty a shadow of a doubt of 
being able to go on ,vith. the Government, if his Ma- 
jesty chose to continue him in it; those persons, I 
say, if they have been deceived, have been grossly de- 
ceived,-if they have fancied ,vhat they have assert- 
ed, they have imaginations approaching to unsound- 
ness of mind,-if they have invented it, then, I kno\v 
no language in which, in the presence of your Lord- 
ships, I could venture to express my opinion of their 
bad faith. l\Iy belief is, that those inventions, be 
they fictions of the brain, or be they the fabrications 
of falsehood, or be they the errors arising in the 
ordinary progress of a tale, in which, from the little 
additions that each tale-bearer makes, being himself 
the bearer of a part and the inventor of the residue, 
the responsibility is so divided that it is difficult to 
say where the fabrication takes place; whatever be 
their source, my belief is, that they all arose in Lon- 
don; and that not a shadow, not a vestige, not a 
colour of a pretext for the fable has been ever afford- 
ed from any quarter out of the city in which I am 
now addressing your Lordships. '
Vhat, then, be- 
comes of the argument, that the King was obliged to 
break up the late Government, because those who 
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advised him so to do, ah,vays thought that if Lord 
Althorp went from the House of Commons, that 
Government could not go on; and because they 
chose to say, " though it did continue to go on, that 
it ought not to have done so;" and that Lord Grey 
had predicted it could not do so, under totally differ- 
ent circumstances, and alluding to a perfectly dif- 
ferent event, the loss of Lord Althorp to the Cabinet. 
The noble Duke asks, ho\vever, " "T ere not 
other persons as well as Lord Grey to judge of the 
effects of Lord Althorp's removal-was the King 
himself not to judge?" I am perfectly ready to 
n1eet the noble Duke on the point involved in that 
observation; it is, indeed, my Lords, one essentia] 
to the present question,-I mean the nature of the 
Crown's prerogative of choosing and changing its 
servants. It is the undoubted, the unquestioned, 
power of the Cro\vn to do so: that I set out \vith ; 
but let us examine what is the meaning of this 
proposition, in order to apply it, and let us see how 
that prerogative is founded, in order to perceive 
ho\v it is limited. In every State, the public ser- 
vice must be provided for, and officers must be 
appointed by some one. Our Constitution-that 
of a limited and hereditary monarchy-will not 
allow the principle, generally speaking, of elec- 
tion, either as regards the highest office of all, or 
as regards the inferior offices of the l\linistry; de- 
scent provides for the one, selection for the other; 
and, accordingly, in some one po\ver of the State, 
the nomination to those offices must be vested. 
In \vhom is it vested? In the King. But it is a 
power exercised for the good of the people; it is 
not to be dealt 'with capriciously-it is not to be 
used as an amusement-it is not to be played \vith 
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-not to be employed as a man would the power 
which he has' of sending off one servant without 
notice, to gratify his O"\vn w"hims, and choosing an.. 
other. A man might exercise this pow"er of arbitrary 
dismissal if he pleased, and he '\Tould be the ,vorse 
served; he ,vould be the loser; but he alone would 
be the injured party; his interest alone ,vould suf- 
fer. But the King holds the po,ver in question, not 
for his own gratification-not at all for his o,vn 
purposes. It is not he that is to be injured or to be 
benefited by the exercise of it. He is not a party 
to the risk-he is not a party to the gain or to the 
loss attendant on the exercise of the power-he is a 
trustee-he is himself a public servant-he is ap... 
pointed and empo"\\Tered for the benefit of his people. 
The trust which he exercised is ,vholly for their sake. 
It is not because some one should say, "Turn out 
this person and get another," that his power is there- 
fore to be put in operation. He is not to place and 
displace his servants, because somebody may say- 
" Lord This is better than Lord That," or because 
somebody else may cry-" Oh! do turn out these 
men, and just let us have the Duke again." That 
is not the theory of the Constitution-that is not the 
condition on which the power exists-that is not the 
tenurc by which the pOlver is holden. So long as 
this pO"\\Ter is exercised as it ought to be, it ,viII be 
safely holden; and no one would think of question- 
ing its foundation, or objecting to its existence, or 
of ,vishing to restrict it; but it must be exercised 
soundly, publicly, and on stateable grounds. No 
Sovereign of this country has a right by the Con... 
stitution-( and your Lordships 'will be pleased to 
observc, that in speaking of the Sovereign, I speak, 
of course, only of his advisers, using his name merely 
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to avoid circumlocution; and in reference to the 
present occasion, be it always ren1embered that those 
,vho succeeded my noble friend "'
ere, in point of 
fact, and of constitutionalla,v, the advisers of the 
Cro\vn, as I have already shown ;)-the Sovereign, 
I say, has no right-by the Constitution it is illegal 
-it is prohibited to the Cro,vl1-it is a ,vrong, an 
unlawful, a criminal act-to exercise that high func- 
tion of dismissing its Ministers and choosing others, 
unless on grounds capable of being stated and de- 
fended. Now, my Lords, I ask, in "\vhat ,yay has 
this prerogative been exercised on the present occa- 
sion ? First, it has been exercised while Parliament 
,vas not sitting. In ,vhat manner has the preroga- 
tive been similarly exercised on former occasions? 
Since the Revolution there have occurred, I believe, 
but t"\'vo instances of the l\Iinistry being changed 
,vhile Parliament ,vas not sitting: both were in the 
reign of King George III. One of them, in the 
year 1765, ,vas a dismissal of l\linisters after the 
prorogation of Parliament, in consequence of a quar- 
rel "\vith Mr George Grenville respecting the Re- 
gency Bill. rrhe other case of dismissal ,vas that 
of the first Rockingham Administration, in 1766; 
which having been formed ,vhile Parliament ,vas 
prorogued, ,vas dissolved likewise in vacation; and 
in both of those instances there ,vas much of that 
kingcraft which George III. began early, and prac- 
tised late. These cases "\vere not similar to the 
present; :in:each of them there was a distinct dif- 
ference between the King and his Servants; a dif- 
ference irreconcilable-not one of a merely personal 
nature, but one of principle; and there was also this 
circumstance, in the latter instance-that it "\vas 
then thought desirable to secure to the Crown and 
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the country the services of the great William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. It may be true, that there are 
those who think that celebrated n1an may be paral- 
leled in the present day, and that some such motive 
existed now; though, for my part, I kno\v not \vho 
their Chatham can be. Be that, ho\vever, as it Inay, 
Lord Chatham took an earldom, and left the House 
of Commons, \vhich no one ever did voluntarily, 
,vitbout bitterly rueing the step, \vhen he found the 
price pai d to be the loss of all real po\ver. Accord- 
ingly, the great Prime Minister was soon turned 
out; the King \vas advised to take advantage of his 
want of ,veight; bis '\vell-kno\vn Adlninistration, 
which. Burke has described as "a piece of tesselated 
pavenlent, ,vith here a bit of black, and there a 
patch of \vbite," was soon broken up. I hold, D1Y 
Lords, that if it ever beconles necessary to disn1Ïss 
a l\linistry in vacation-and I would not go the 
length of saying that such an occasion n1ay not 
arise,-Parliament ought to be asselnbled imn1e- 
diately. 
I will now defy my opponents to give-unless in 
the times of the Tudors or of the Stuarts-a single 
instance where there has been any great ministerial 
change, otherwise than on assignable, constitutional, 
and public grounds. If Ministers resigned, that was 
a sufficient cause. If they were torn among them- 
selves by endless dissensions-if they differed fronl 
the Sovereign,-if they differed from the country at 
large,-if their measures were evidently ruinous,-if 
dishonour abroad and disaster at home marked the 
whole tenour of their government,-any of t.hese 
might have been constitutional grounds of dismissal; 
-and, above all, if there happened to be a general 
feeling of distrust and disapprobation throughout the 
country; that would form a sufficient ground for such 
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a procedure. But I confidently ask your Lordships 
whether anyone of these reasons, or any particle of 
anyone of them, applies, in the slightest possible 
degree, to the present case? The King's Speech 
answers the question decisively, so far as regards any 
difference between the late J.\tIinistry and the country, 
and so far as regards the merits and the success of 
measures, ecclesiastical or civil, and \vhether con- 
nected \vith the administration of affairs at home or 
abroad. As to any difference among the members 
of that l\Iinistry, I will say, my Lords, that, frolTI the 
change \vhich took place \vhen the Administration of 
the noble Viscount was first formed, till it went out, 
there never ,vas the shado'v of the shade of a differ- 
ence of opinion among them, even as to matters of 
detail. There \vas no one point of disagreement in 
regard to any line of polic)"'-no one instånce of hesi- 
tation in anyone person respecting the opinion formed 
by another. Difference \vith the Sovereign there was 
none; no question had arisen which could occasion 
any such disagreement. 
Thus, then, not anyone of the reasons which I 
have enumerated existed for changing the late l\li- 
nistry. I have stated that George III. 'was a Sove- 
reign well practised in making and changing Admi- 
nistrations; and that measure of experience w'hich 
had been so' little in 1766, and which, being so 
limited, led him in those days to commit some errors, 
forty years afterwards (that is, in 1806), combined 
with the lesson of the American war, and its neces- 
sary consequences-induced him to adopt a prudent 
and successful course, being then ad yised by the 
friends of the present Cabinet, by a noble and 
learned Lord * now in this I-Iouse, by the late 
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Lord Liverpool, the late Lord Londonderry, then 
Lord Castlereagh, by Mr Perceval, Mr Canning, 
-all of ,vhorn succeeded the Administration which 
,vas then turned out. "That took place on that 
memorable occasion, puts the stamp of authority 
on all I have stated, and vindicates the opinion I 
have expressed of the limits within 'v hich the King's 
prerogati ve should be exercised of dismissing his 
l\linisters. Observe the course pursued by George III. 
The Ministry ,vas not dismissed without tangible and 
producible reasons; and it ,vas dismissed during the 
sitting of Parliament. There never ,vas a greater 
desire entertained, either at Court, or by a party- 
the Conservative party, then called Tories-to get 
rid of a Government, than there was to get rid of the 
Government of the 'Vhigs, after the death of Mr 
F ox,-and all the parties well kne"v, no doubt, the 
importance of that extraordinary man to his Admi- 
nistration. But how differently were things done 
then, by wiser men, and in better times I The 'Vhig 
Administration had no favour at Court; the King's 
favour they had certainly not enjoyed since the Coali- 
tion in 178 L Íi, nor had they, I presume, the favour of 
the Tory courtiers. 'V ell, l\fr Fox died on the 13th 
of September, 1806, there being ample notice of his 
approaching end for bvo mQnths before, in conse- 
quence of the operation he was obliged to undergo. 
1
here was no hurry,-neither public nor secret ad- 
visers, nor illustrious dukes were taken by surprise. 
Did his l\fajesty then, on the 14th of Septeulber, on 
the death of Mr !1"OX, act as his present l\lajesty on 
the 14th of Noven1ber last ,vas advised to do on the 
death of Earl Spencer? Did those great statesmen 
who counselled George III. -experienced, sage, 
f'mincnt, and discreet mcn as they \yerc,-so ,yell 
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versed in the theory and practice of the Constitution, 
so skilled ,,
ithal in the arts of Cabinet-making,- 
ever think of advising him, because Mr Fox was 
dead, instantly to turn out the 'Vhig Administration? 
No such thing; no such advice was given: the 
Ministers \vere allowed to remain in office till the 
end of l\farch following; not from any want of in- 
clination to turn them out-on the contrary, there 
was every inclination steadily, unremittingly, unin- 
terruptedly manifested, to employ any opportunity 
that could be taken advantage of for dislnissing thenl ; 
but they were allowed to remain in office six months 
longer, because the Constitution ,vould not allow thenl 
to be turned out without some assignable cause. 
Nay, the King even allo\ved them to dissolve the Par- 
liament after the death of l\lr Fox, although he very 
plainly must have foreseen that a second dissolution 
would thus be soon rendered necessary; and he only 
remoyed them in March, \vhen the Catholic question 
occurred to create a disagreement. Such, ho\vever, 
is not the course which his present Majesty has been 
advised to pursue. It is thought that an opportunity 
offered, through the loss of Lord Althorp, for turn- 
ing the late Government out, although no charge 
whatever had been urged against them,-although 
no difference of opinion upon any question existed 
among themselves-no disagreement with their Royal 
Master-and although they were still prepared satis- 
factorily to go on conducting the Goveæment of the 
country. 
I no\v, my Lords, approach another part of the 
proceedings; the dissolution of Parliament which 
followed. And here I cannot but crave your atten- 
tion to the gross, glaring, and almost incredible in- 
consistency of the argument of the noble Duke; I 
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do protest, that if I had not heard it \vith my ovrn 
ears, I could not have believed that such an argu- 
ment ,vould be hazarded. "The Ministers" (says the 
noble Duke) "were tur 'ed out because Lord AI. 
thorp ,vas taken froln the House of COlnmons." That 
was his argulnent. After Lord Althorp, ,vho so 
deservedly and so eminently possessed the confidence 
of the Comlnons, left the Lo,ver House of Parlia- 
ment, ,vhat reason, argues the noble Duke, had the 
noble Lord * to believe that the House of COln- 
mons ,vould continue their confidence under another 
leader? "Therefore," he says, " the late l\linistry 
,vas dissolved." Crippled as they were by the loss 
of Lord Althorp, the COll1mons could 110 longer 
confide in them. That is the noble Duke's reason. 
But then, unfortunately, the next thing he did ,vas 
to dissolve the House of Commons too. "I turn 
out the Ministers," says the noble Duke, "because 
the loss of Lord Althorp ,vill prevent the House 
of Comlnons froln follo\ving the Ministry enough; 
and then I turn out that saIne House of Commons 
itself, because it' ,vould follow thelll too n1uch, though 
they have lost Lord Althorp." There is, in truth, 
but one reason for turning out that House of COln- 
mons. You may disguise it as you will-you may 
wrap it up in boisterous expressions-you may cover 
it over ,vith flimsy pretexts-you may turn periods 
upon it in the Speech and in the Address, and then 
follow them up, in debate, "\vith a cloud of similar 
periods, endeavouring, as it were with smoke, to veil 
it from our eyes: but ,ve pierce through the cloud 
-we blow it away-\ve kno\v that there could be 
but one reason for turning out the late House of 
Commons. And what was that? That it did not 
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cJnfide sufficiently in the late Ministers? That the 
late Ministers had lost the confidence of the House 
of COlnlnons, having lost Lord Althorp ? Oh, no, 
no! But the late l\finisters still had the confidence 
of the House of COlnmons, though they had lost the 
inestÏ1nable services of Lord Althorp; . and that 
House the new l\finisters \vould not allow to remain, 
because they knew what its first vote would be,-not 
that it could not follow the late l\Iinisters, but that, 
though it regretted the loss of Lord Althorp, it ,,"ould 
still confide and trust in them. My Lords, men 
ought to be consistent in their pretences-if I am 
forced so to term their argulnents. The ratio sua- 
sOTfia and the 'ratio justijica are not al
vays the same: 
the one is often found to be utterly irreconcilable 
\vith the other. But ,,-hen men put forward a justi- 
fying argument, they should take care, at leas.t, that 
it is not grossly irreconcilable ,,,,ith their conduct; 
for this discrepancy is like a rent through which 
the real reason is descried. The noble Duke and 
those who support him might have argued that the 
loss of Lord Althorp to the House of Commons 
caused the change of J\linistry, because the Com- 
mons \vould no longer support the Governlnent; 
they might have rested on that ground; but when 
the noble Duke follo\vs up that change by dissolv- 
ing the House of COlnlnons, there is an end at 
once of the whole reason; it merely occupies the place 
of a pretext, and cannot for one moment deceive 
any man of sound and sober logical understanding. 
I now come, my Lords, in the natural course of 
the argument, to the l\Iinisters \vho have succeeded 
the late Governlnent, and to the grounds on ,,"hich 
the noble Duke expects the confidence of the coun- 
try. He says that the course \vhich he has pur- 
sued, of dissolving Parliament, is to be justified by 
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the event, and he has expressed a hope of still en- 
joying the support of the new House of Commons. 
He looks upon my noble friend * as very unreason- 
able, for calling on him to take the experience of 
this the first night of the Session, as a test of suc- 
cess. The test has been, however, applied, and I 
will venture to say, in the most remarkable manner 
ever recorded. I have never heard of anyone instance 
since the Revolution of 1688, in which the l\linister 
,vas defeated on the first day of the new Parliament 
to ",
hich he had appealed, after "recurring," as the 
King's Speech expresses it, "to the sense of the 
people." I suppose that the sense of the people is to 
be obtained by the votes of their representatives as- 
sembled in Parliament; and the sense of the people 
has been now in this way shuvrn, by leaving t.he present 
l\;linisters in a minority, on the very day of the return 
of the ,vrits, upon the question who should be Speak- 
er ? But there is a strong ground, it seems, why 
the present Ministers should enjoy the confidence of 
the people. They are, all of a sudden, now become 
-though ex-Tories and Conservatives formerly- 
Reformers; and we are told that if we are consist- 
ent, we ought to second the Address; that if we 
really 'wish for reforln, and for good measures, ,ve 
ought to give countenance and support to the present 
Government, for they are as good Reformers as 
ourselves. Since when? Is it, my Lords, since the 
testé of the writs, or since the result of the elections; 
or has it been, peradventure, since the vote ",
ith Mr 
Ley in the Chair, when they saw the minority in 
which they stood? 'Vhen, I ask, did the reforming 
spirit come upon this Government? They are now for 
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refornlin Corporations-in the Law-in the Church- 
in the State-in Tithes-and in the Law of Marriages. 
They are going to make marriage a civil contract, 
and to abolish all banns, for the sake of the Dissent- 
ers. All these things we are to have from those 
who, a few months ago, would not listen to any re- 
form,-who told us that, in proposing it, ,ve were 
pulling do\vn the Church about our ears,-,vho 
inveighed against us as revolutionists-who chal- 
lenged us as rebels,-,vho exclaimed that ,ve had 
either fools' heads on our shoulders or traitors' hearts 
in our bosoms. Since when, I repeat, has this mira- 
culous conversion taken place? -,,
hence has it been 
derived? My Lords, I hope that my experience of 
men has not made me too distrustful of their good 
intentions, or induced me to entertain a "\vorse opi... 
nion of the honesty of my fellow-creatures than I 
ought to cherish. I hope that, having lived so long 
in the world as I unfortunately have, I have not 
therefore arrived at an unkindly or uncharitable esti- 
mate of their honesty. It is, ho\vever, a result not 
more perhaps of reason and experience, than of a 
sort of instinct \vhich I have in me-an instinct 
which I believe to be a property of our common na- 
ture-that I feel an invincible mistrust of sudden, 
unaccountable, miraculous conversions. That men 
should at once-from being the enemies of reform- 
from being the opposers of all improvelnents-from 
being the vituperators of all change-from being those 
who confounded reform ,vith revolution, anarchy, 
disaffection,-,vith political insanity, if not the ,vorst 
political depravity-who would not touch any of the 
outworks of our venerable institutions of Church or 
State-who signalised their opinions, year after year, 
by uninterrupted, unabated, and pertinacious hosti- 
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lity to all species of reform-regarding it as synony- 
mous \vith destruction-\vhose conduct has recorded 
their opinions in the eyes of the world, and whose 
speeches have rung it in all our ears-,,"hose protests 
have stigmatised reforln in \vorse language than I 
have to use-for I cannot forget the invectives against 
it with which they have so often loaded your Lord- 
ships' journals-that these men should all at once, on 
the 14th of November, in the year of Grace, 1884, 
\vithout any intermediate event happening - any 
change of public affairs-,,"ith nothing but twenty.. 
four hours' experience added to their former stock- 
without any time given for reflection, except what 
elapsed between the opening and the reading of the 
letter enclosed to Sir Henry '''heatley, and brought 
by the servant of my noble Friend-without being 
allowed 


- spatium requiemque dolori j 
having no tÎ1ne to mourn over the destruction of our 
venerable institutions, to grieve over the loss of for- 
mer opinions, to balance conflicting emotions, and 
weep over the cruel reflection that that ruin 'was to 
be all the work of their O"wn hands-that these men 
should all at once become Reformers,-this, my 
Lords, does appear to me (I use not a harsh, but a 
very temperate expression) one of the most unac- 
countable phenomena in human nature \vhich I was 
ever yet called on, either as a statesman, as a philo- 
sopher, or as a man of the world, to contemplate. 
But it is said, " You may trust us in our conversion- 
this is not the first time we have changed our opin- 
ions, and sacrificed our principles, and become con- 
verts, in t\venty-four hours, to the faith of our 
opponents." That is, it seems, their title to trust! 
The people have been appealed to, and they have 
stated the amount of confidence they are inclined to 
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repose in the new Government. The noble Duke 
has appealed to your Lordships, I suppose, on the 
same grounds on \vhich the appeal ,vas made to the 
country. These J.\tIinisters say to the people anxious 
for reform, "Oh, you may \vell trust us; 
TOU may 
be sure that \ve are.really converted-because we did 
the same thing before with the Catholic question. 
Could anymen," they ask, "be more strenuous in their 
opposition to Emancipation than \ve had been for 
thirty long years? 'Vhich of us for ever opposed 
reform more bitterly than all of us did toleration? 
Trust us, then, that we shall change our principles 
now as completely as we did then." To be sure, this 
is an odd kind of ground upon which to ciailn trust 
and confidence. Nevertheless, I cannot deny the 
facts. No doubt they were vehement in their oppo- 
sition to the Emancipation within a fe\v months of 
their bringing forward the measure thelnseives. I 
can bear witness to their zeal. I well recollect hear- 
ing the noble Duke and the noble and learned Lord 
on the 'V oolsack * -my predecessor, as he is my suc- 
cessor there-vying \vith each other, late in the Ses- 
sion of 1828, in their resistance to that great mea- 
sure of policy and justice; and arguing, each in his 
several manner, that to repeal the penal code, was to 
destroy our Protestant Constitution in Church and 
in State. This was the vie\v of both, at the end of 
one Session; and they both opened the very next 
Session, with declaring that the self-saIne measure of 
destruction to the State, must be carried, because it 
was necessary to save the existence of the State; and 
further, that theirs n1 ust be the hands to carry it 
through, because none but themselves could do the 
deed. To be sure, they begged the question here- 
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as, indeed, the noble Duke does on all occasions; it 
is the mode of argument by "Thich he is uniformly 
and plainly distinguished. Others have recourse to 
it more covertly-using it with temperance-skilfully, 
dexterously, eloquently-I should perhaps rather say 
oratorically-for the noble Duke is eloquent-but, 
bred in other pursuits, he is not rhetorical. In thenl 
the lllethod is ahvays recognised, though often ,vith 
sonle difficulty, as a begging of the question. They 
are like the ,vhining, coaxing, cunning mendicants, 
'who often gain their point before ,ve are a,vare of 
their arts: of this sort is the noble and learned Lord. 
rIhe noble Duke goes to "Tork more roundly-less 
artfully; he speaks out plainly and bluntly; he begs 
the question stoutly-vvhat the la,v calls sturdily; 
but, though sturdy, he is still a beggar of the ques- 
tion all the same. Thus, to-night he tells us, "It 
,vas clear, every one knovvs, you could not go on 
,vithout Lord Althorp in the Commons; therefore, 
it is proved, that on Lord Spencer's death, the 
Goyernment ,vas at an end:" and so, too, in 18
8 
and 1820, he and the noble and learned Lord, cach 
after his several kind, aSSUllled at one tinic, that 
Emancipation 'vas ruin, and that they ,vere bound 
to prevent it; at another, that it ,vas salvation, and 
they 'vere bound to effect it, and no one else could 
ÙO so. 
1\1 y Lords, I kno\v hOlY SOllIe of you ,vill be trying 
to anSl\?er me,-I kno\v it by experience of this IIouse. 
By the self-
èune 
l)ecies of logic, ,vhen the arguments 
cannot be repellcd, or the statements denied, it is 
thought more convenient, and it is no doubt ll10rc 
easy to say,-" Oh, ,YO have heard a vC'ry anlu
ing 
speech." That is oftcntÏ111cs said ,,-hon I have cx- 
VOL. IV. I 
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posed some ridiculous sophistry to the satisfaction of 
your Lordships, ho,vever I might fail to gain your 
voices upon the exposure. 'Vhen your Lordships 
have been made sensible of the absurdity of reason- 
ings too flimsy to bear handling,-the grossness of 
11retences too hollow to stand a single glance-the 
glaring inconsistency of men's stories ,vith each other 
-and the astonishing repugnancy of their conduct 
,,-ith their professions of principle-,vhen the conI.. 
plete sense of such discrepancies, such self-contradic.. 
tions, has forced itself on your minds, and you have 
felt the forc.e of this unquestionable truth, that mani- 
fest error in argument and utter abandonment of 
principles in conduct become ludicrous if pushed to 
excess-and when I have, IJerchance, assisted you in 
arriving at the clear view of such nlistakes and such 
misconduct which clothes the sense of truth and of 
honesty in ridicule of their opposites, 'rid enfelJT/; 
dicere veru'Jn, then a feeble, a pitiable attempt is 
frequently made at defence, and it ends in saying 
that the exposition ,,"as anlusing. Alllusing to the 
IJarties exposed, I have not frequently obserycd it to 
})rove. 
In 1828, I was proceeding to say, I well recollect 
the speeches" of t",.o noble Lords against emancipa- 
tion. The noble Duke's ,vas far less violent against 
the nlcasure; the noble and learn cd Lord ,vas, ill 
point of vehemence, conlplete: that both hacl equal 
success I will not assert. r-rhere is nothing of ,,-hich 
I retain a livelier recollectioll than the infcrior inl- 
pression made by the noble and learned Lord. 1"'hc 
oI)iniolls he then urged-the alarms he expressed 
-the fate he foretold to our Protestant Establish. 
ment from the grant of toleration, I ,veIl relllclIlber 
dre,v forth the deelJest expression of astonishn1cn1 
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unmingled with admiration, from all who heard hiln, 
and \vho had been taught to expect so different a 
result of his former liberal and enlightened prin- 
ciples. Even as samples of speaking and of reason- 
ing, neither being remarkably excellent in argument, 
the Duke so entirely eclipsed the Chancellor, that I 
felt for the credit of our common profession at seeing 
the soldier outdo the la\vyer in his o\vn line." But 
whatever might be the relative success in resisting the 
question then, their conversion to it was equally com- 
plete a fe\v nlonths after. The noble and learned Lord 
\vas among the most nimble in that quick movement 
of sudden transition. He vaulted in good company 
-a Right I-Ionourable Baronet, * the nominal head 
of the present Ministry, as the noble Duke is its real 
chief, and a distinguished friend of his and of the 
Establishment, t had with others been long knO"\vn 
for their unremitting efforts against the measure, 
proportioned to their ardent zeal in behalf of the 
l:>rotestant cause, whose great champions they \vere 
admitted to be, and by \vhose support they had risen 
to power-all of them, noble dukes, learned lords, 
'worthy baronets, and honourable gentlemen-all 
came round, or rather rushed over at once, and not 
only agreed to the measure of Emancipation, not only 
\vithdre\v their opposition, but tendered their ser- 
vices to carry it through, and were actually the men 
\vho did it. No\v, this passage of their lives is what 
their friends appeal to \vith exultation and pride 
upon the present occasion, crying out-" Only see 
\vhat men they are I Can you doubt they will reform 
by wholesale? 'Vhat avail all their professions and 
l)ledges? True it is that no politicians ever pledged 
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themselves so solelnnly against all reform-true, that 
none ever so deeply committed themselves against all 
change-true, that none, at all times since the da".n 
of their public lives, ever thwarted so habitually, so 
pertinaciously, each measure of improvement, until 
beaten by majorities of the Commons. But never 
mind-don't doubt thell1-they are capable of doing 
again "That they did before-by deserting all their 
old supporters, abandoning all their former principles, 
becoming converts in four-and-t1venty hours to the 
faith of their adversaries, and carrying into execu- 
tion, lvith the proverbial zeal of recent conversion, 
all the measures to resist which they had devoted 
their past lives." -Such is the argument urged in 
support of the present 11inistry, and to make out 
their title to the confidence of the country. I do 
& 
not deny that there is a great deal in it-I do not 
question that it has an immediate bearing upon the 
question of confidence; it seems to me that it does 
go a great way, indeed, to settle that question, and 
to decide for ever what trust they arc 1vorthy of. 
But let the appeal for confidence on such grounds as 
these not be made to us-go 111akc it to their old 
allies, the enemies of the Catholic question-let 
thelll appeal to the noble Baron on the upper 
bench, * ".ho does not so easily change his opinions 
-to the noble Earl near him,t ,vho sticks by his 
principles though abandoned by his political leaders 
-to the illustrious Duke opposite. t 'fhose noble 
and consistent persons have had experience of the 
present l\Iinisters; they }Jave tricd thelli; they 
know what they are nlade of; they can form-11cr- 
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haps they have formed,-an estimate of their trust- 
,vorthiness from recollection of their past conduct; 
and to these noble persons I refer all ,vho prefer a 
clain1 to support upon the ground of that conduct. 
But for 111e, my Lords, I am not to be duped a 
second time by such pretensions. Let me not be 
rnisundcrstood; there was a time \yhen I vie\ved the 
conduct of these no-Popery converts "\vith other feel- 
ings-I rejoiced sincerely in their conversion to the 
opinions "\vhich I had ahvays maintained. But I 
1l0\\T confess-and I am bound to state this qualifi- 
cation of my former opinion-I freely confess that I 
'was a dupe on that occasion. Not on the Catholic 
question, on ,vhich my opinions never varied-not 
on the excellence of that measure, though unhappily 
too long delayell to produce its full cffect,-delayed 
until it had no grace of voluntary concession, and 
every sClnblance of being extorted by force,-stilll 
hailed it "\vith delight; but I am bound to retract 
the assent I then justly and fairly gave to the de.. 
fence urg2d by those Noble and Right Honourable 
persons \vho had brought it fQrward, for the sudden 
and (as their adversaries said) most unaccountable, 
most suspicious change of opinion. Themselves said 
they had become convinced that Emancipation ,vas 
necessary in order to save the State. I had never 
doubted that; but they declared that they had at 
length arrived at a kno\vledge of its truth; and they 
added, that no persons could carry the measure ex- 
cept themselves; and that they retained office so]ely 
in order to carry it into effect. Not that they had 
changed their opinions to keep their places; but 
that in their places, they, changing their policy, 
could, and alone could, carry that measure which, 
at the eleventh hour, they had discoye:r
d tQ be 
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necessary to the safety of the empire. I listened can- 
didly, and not only candidly, but willingly, to that 
excuse. Anxious for the success of the measure, I 
did all I could to further it; and, in fact, I did more 
than I could be called on to do, as a party man, 
upon that occasion. No doubt it is said that 'Vhig 
leaders are ahvays factious, and look only to the 
turning out of a rival party; but I ,viII venture now 
to make this statement, which I have never made in 
public before-that the late Mr Huskisson and my- 
self, at five o'clock on a Thursday evening-a very 
remarkable day in the recollection of some present 
(seeing that they were said to have been then dis- 
missed from his Majesty's service on account of the 
Catholic question )-we, having had the statement 
of what was going on at 'Vindsor, purposely com- 
municated to us by a friend still living, and in a 
high station, took our Ineasures accordingly. Mr 
J-I uskisson, with that honest love of truth and steady 
devotion to whatever line of policy he thought it his 
duty to pursue, ,vhich ever marked his course, got 
up in his place,-myself acting in concert with hÎln, 
-both took occasion to make avowals in Parlialllent 
for the purpose of its being known elsewhere, and 
preventing the dismissal then contemplated-avo"
als 
,vhich proved that no po,ver on earth could in- 
duce either of us to take office, or be accessory to 
& 
any arrangement for succeeding those ,vho were 
about to be expelled on account of the Catholic Bill. 
I felt then, as I do now, and have already declared, 
-that the individual who takes an office frolll ,vhich 
another Minister has been removed, in la1vand in 
fact, renders himself responsible for the dislllissal, 
and on that principle I acted. I sholved plainly 
that I should refuse to take office, and announced 
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that office '\,,"ould be offered to me in vain, because 
I kne\v that no man could then be accessory to 
any ne,v Ministerial arrangement, '\vithout incur- 
ring, by that fact, the fearful responsibility of pro- 
ducing remediless evil to the State. I kne\v that 
office ,\yould have been offered, not so as to render 
us odious in the eyes of all men if '\ve accepted- 
not on the condition of abandoning our l)l
inciples, 
-not that we should succeed those ,vho insisted on 
carrying the question in order to prevent it being 
carried,-no such thing,-but I kne'\v if office were 
tendered at all, ,vith what professions it \vould be 
offered. It \vonld not be asked of me that I should 
come into office, and be disgraced for ever by the 
sacrifice of my principles. It ,vould be offered in 
the same ,yay as I know it was threatened to be 
offered '\vhen that most disgraceful of all proceedings, 
the Princess of 'Vales's affair, ,vas to be forced upon 
the Ministry,-and I should be told that I need not 
give up my principles, and that ,ye could carry that 
great measure instead of our adversaries. I, how- 
ever, would be a party to no arrangement which 
"ould have the effect of removing that Government 
from office upon any such grounds. I steadfastly and 
decidedly declared that determination, and the illus- 
trious Duke and the noble Lord kept their places 
to carry that measure ,vhich they felt to be indispen- 
sable for the safety of the empire, and which they 
said they felt also that they could most effectually 
carry. Their conduct at least was suspicious-it ,yas 
surrounded '\vith equivocal circumstances. All ap- 
pearances, all facts "
ere clearly against them; and 
suggestion, and argument, and declaration only for 
them. There is, in truth, al"Tays cause for suspi- 
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cion \yhen there is a sudden and an unaccountable 
change of principle, and reverse of conduct. 
It is always suspicious \vhen people change their 
principle and gain something-although, certainly, 
it may be a proof, in some cases, of magnanimity 
and honest devotion to the public \yellbeing. But 
that is a case \vhich should occur only once in a 
statesman's life. A man may once get himself into 
that false position - he lllay once expose hilnself 
\vith impunity to such a load of suspicion; but he 
lllUSt be\vare of trying such an experiment a second 
thne; for assuredly, no weight of reputation, no 
aUIount of public service, \vould ever enable anyone 
.with impunity to play the same game t\vice. At all 
events, circumstances are no\v materially changed; 
and if the noble Duke thought he alone could carry 
the Emancipation Bill before, by remaining in office, 
and \vas therefore justified in resolving to carry it, 
assuredly he is not the only one \vho, in the opinion 
of the country, is cOlnpetent now to carry into opera- 
tion the principles of Reform. There might, in fact, 
be SOlne excuse for the course taken \vith respect to 
Elnancipation. It could then be said by the noble 
Duke, "I have ahvays been opposed to Emancipa- 
tion; but I am no\v willing to concede it, because I 
feel it necessary for the safety of the State." Such 
an apology Inight be offered then; but there is a 
.wide difference, indeed, bet\yeen that case and the 
present. IIo\v can a man say that he is an opponent 
of Refornl-that he has done all in his po\ver to 
defeat the measure-that he has assisted in procuring 
the dismissal fronl office of the men by \v horn that 
measure has been carried-but that still, no\v he is 
in office, he is ,,
illing and anxious to carry into 
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effect the principles on ,vhich that 11leaSUrc ,vas 
founded? "T ould anyone place faith in such a con- 
version ? 
It is well for such men to say, "Give us' a trial; 
don't be uncandid; don't refuse your confidence 
until you have given us a trial." 1
0 that I ,viII 
take upon myself to ans,ver, that they have been 
tried aU their lives; that they have been upon a 
constant course of trial, and their long series of 
trials, their many years of probation, have ended in 
a course of convictions-not of being the friends, 
but the bitterest enenlies of reforul. Let me put a 
case to your Lorc1ships,- 'Vho would take his ser- 
vant, in this ,vay, or under those circun1stances? A 
set of servants 'whose conduct and whose character 
are known by experience, con1e and offer themselves 
for employment in a situation from which they had 
been turned off; they are told by their former nlas- 
tel" that he cannot employ them, as he has no confi- 
dence in them. ,,"That!" exclaim they, "won't you 
give us a trial? Surely you won't send us away 
\yithout a trial ?"-" Ay, but" (the master replies) 
"you have been in my service at least a dozen )ears, 
and during that time I have for ever had to complain 
of your mal-practices. I have found your accounts 
irregular, and that the 111istakcs have al\vays been in 
your own favour; you never would see that the need- 
ful repairs were done; you let the furniture go to 
ruin, and the house ,vas ready to tumble about my 
ears; therefore I have had trial of you sufficient; 
but if you "rant places, why don't you go to the honest 
gentle111an that used to live over. the way, and is no\v 
settled at Prague, having gone back in the world; 
he wants a set of servants, having lost his late ones, 
\yhom you so closely resemble, that it is a matter of 
doubt ,vhich will suit him best; go to hilll and he'll 
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be glad to have you; but for me, I have had enough 
of you." 
It has been said, again and again, place confidence 
in the Ministry till you see reason for ,vithdrawing 
that confidence; but does not this appear to your 
Lord
hips a joke too stale to last? 'Vhat confidence 
can be placed in a Ministry like the present, ,vho 
have come for1vard as reformers? They, indeed, 
reformers r But it is said they have turned over a 
nen'" leaf; they 1vill reform the La,v, they ,vill refornl 
the Municipal Corporations, they will reform thp 
Church, they. ,vill give the Dissenters all they ask, 
save that which they ask most; nay, they ,vill 
make marriage a civil contract, repeal the Marriage 
Act, and abolish publication of banns. But are not 
your Lordships prepared to ask-If these ,vere their 
objects, "\vhy so hastily turn off the Reform Parlia.. 
ment? The Reform Parliament ,vas ready-made to 
their hand, if Reform ,vas their object. It was the 
child and champion of the Reform Bill-the produce 
of its youthful vigour, before excess had -enervated 
it, or intrigues seduced, or time enfeebled; yet, the 
very first act which they did ,vas to extinguish that 
reformed Parliament-and why? 'Vhy, because they 
w'ere lleformers, and because they wished to give re- 
form to the people! The real fact is, they dissolved 
that Parlianlent because it ,vas a reformed and a re- 
forming Parliament, and because they wanted an- 
other ,vhich was neither. Again, ,vhat has been the 
conduct of the present Government at the General 
Election which has just taken place? Wheneyer it 
happened that a gentleman appeared on the hustings 
to support violent Reform measures, I can very ,yell 
understand why the noble Duke should say, " Don't 
let the Government give him their support, for al.. 
though the Government is composed of reformers, 
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yet it is of moderate reformers"-but where a mo- 
derate reformer and an anti-reformer have appeared 
on the hustings, I )vill only ask the House which of 
those men Government have supported? Nay, they 
actually brag that they have got ninety or ninety- 
five anti-reformers into the present Parliament, and 
that this )vas the sole purpose of the dissolution 1 
Is this, my Lords, a specimen of their new-born 
zeal for R
form-is this a retracing of their steps? 
Alas! I fear all that has been urged as to the incon- 
sistency between their preceding conduct and their 
sudden change of opinions, "Till vanish into air ,vhen 
put in contrast with the first act of their Admini- 
stration in dissolving the reformed Parlian1ent; and 
their second in opposing every reform candidate 
,vho appeared on the hustings. I fear all this zeal is 
but of a piece ,vith all that the same men did in re- 
ference to the Catholic Emancipation Bill. Never- 
theless, Parliament has been dissolved. I care not, 
nlY Lords, for all their professions; but I do agree 
)vith my noble friend lately at the head of the Go- 
vernment, that any thing louder or more solenln as a 
warning, descriptive of the people's feelings, could not 
be given than the crash which has been given to the 
new Ministry by the results of the late elections. 
No man, save in the small to"'11S where close corpo- 
rations predominate, and in one or two counties pe- 
culiarly circumstanced, has ventured to come to the 
hustings, except under the colours of Reform; the 
only exceptions have occurred in some county "There 
undue influence prevailed, or in some borough where 
corruption existed, that required to be reformed. I 
shall be curious to see "That Government do in re- 
ference to these places. If the Ministers are sincere, 
I expect that the first step t
ey take will be to 
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refoTIn those municipal corporations, ,vhere corrupt 
practices even thus recently have been carried on, 
and l\Iembers returned in direct opposition to the 
principles of the Reform Bill. I shall be anxious to 
observe, "whether or no they ,vill prolJose to disfran- 
chise the boroughs from which they have obtained 
their anti-reform members. I shall reckon upon 
their giving up to the knife of the reformers, their 
only borough supporters. But to let that pass, I ,,,ill 
confidently assert that the exceptions ,vith regard to 
the character of the late returns, only confirul the 
general rule. 
'1lhe1'e is, indeed, another class of exceptions, 
1yhich, for the character of }-:nglish gentlemen and 
the honour of the country, I should hope comprise 
but very few cases. I allude to those candidates \vho 
outbid their opponents (when asked by their consti- 
tuents what their sentiments \yere ,vith respect to the 
present Government), in supporting extensive reform, 
and in strenuous opposition to the present Ministry, 
and \vho "yere returned to Parlianlent solely by the 
force of such professions. These men \vho thus out- 
hid men less liberal of their promises, have yet had 
the audacity to come forward in the IIouse of Com- 
lnons, to turn sharp round and violate all those pro- 
Inises and forfeit those very pledges by \vhich they 
had succeeded in defeating honest adversaries \vho 
did not bid so high. There is no other example of 
so vile a trick ever being practised upon the people, 
and the people, I trust, will never forget. or forgive 
it. Upon the whole, my Lords, I confess that Iny 
hopes from the present Government of any thing like 
reform, are yery limited; and, although they expec t, 
as I hear, 
omc support from the present l
arlialnent, 
the statement of that expectation has been accompa- 
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Died \vith very plain indications, that if they do not 
receive it., they ,viII have recourse to the desperate 
expedient of a second and Ï1nmediate dissolution. 
N O\V, although there \vas a sort of clamour raised a 
little \vhile since, \vhen nlY noble friend mentioned 
his understanding to that effect,-although such a 
scheme \yas not admitted to exist, and it ,vas said 
that the Ministers had never held out the threat.,- 
yet the noble Duke, "\\
hen on his legs, took, I re- 
Inarl{.ed, no opportunity of denying it. My 01\ìl ap- 
prehension is, therefore, that some such rash attelnpt 
as that will be resorted to if necessary ;-an att.elnpt, 
my Lords, ,vhich I \vill boldly say, ,yould be an inva- 
sion upon the Constitution of the country-a direct 
attack on that Constit.ution, and a fatal inroad on the 
best and only securit.y of the Throne itself. This, 
I,yould have your Lordships observe, is far fron1 
being a chimerical notion, and I \vould exhort the 
cOlmtry "'Tell to nlark it. But then, ,viII nothing 
really be done against the Refornl Bill itself? "Then 
I recollect the language with \vhich that measure 
,vas received by some parties, on its first introduction 
to the Legislature,-when I knO"\v, that, in one I-Iouse 
of Parliament, it ,vas denounced in distinct terlllS 
by the present Ministers and their friends, on vari- 
ous discussions, as a Ineasure of the most desperate 
tendencY-\\Then I heard them describe it as plant- 
ing in this country the ,yorst despotism that ever 
existed in any part of the civilized w.or ld :-as a 
Ineasure \vhich would bring into the IIouse mob- 
delua.gogues, while it excluded all the \vise and good, 
-"which ,vould confiscate all the property in the 
funds,-effect the abolition of the nobility, and the 
de
truction of tithes, and would t.ear the Cro\vn frolll 
the bro\v of thc Sovercihf11 :-\vhcn, in one IIouse, it 
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\vas thus described, and when, in the other, it \vas 
(perhaps not ill such set terms, but in language of 
similar import) characterised in a protest on the 
Journals, as inconsistent \vith the safety of the lnon- 
archy and the best institutions of the country-nay, 
as f;tal to them all;-when I relTIind your Lordships 
that these \\-ere the opinions, and this the language, 
of the present l\linisters regarding the Reform Bill; 
am I, in your dispassionate judgment, entertaining 
a vague, a groundless, a chimerical, a fantastic, ap- 
prehension, \vhen I o\yn that I believe the Bill \viTI 
not be safe in their keeping? I do not think that 
they \vill be doing justice to their O\\îl consciences, if 
they do not attempt something to thwart the work- 
ing of that Bill, and proceed, as soon as they have 
the p01ver, or can muster the courage, to repeal it. 
"Thy then, I ask your Lordships to regard the ques- 
tion in this point of vie\v, and to consider what ought 
to be-and if they are in the least degree consistent 
or honest-\vhat must be the conduct of lVlinisters 
the instant they can obtain a Tory majority in tho 
COlTIlTIOnS ? Are they not bound to ,york it against 
a Dill \vhich: they so depicted? I ouly know hovl I 
should feel, and hotv I should, as a matter of course, 
act, ,vere the case mine. I \vilI for a mOlllent sup- 
pose lTIyself placed in a parallel situation ;-1 \viII 
suppose that, contrary to all my strongest opinions, 
deeply rooted principles, and po\verful feelings, poli- 
tically and as an individual, a clamour should arise 
in this country against the policy of the Slave Trade 
Abolition Act, and the late Emancipation, and thcir 
supportcrs,-I \vill imagine that there is a violent 
change in the public mind on the question-that 
nla

acres have taken place in the 'Vest India 
Islands-that the "rest India interest in this coun- 
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try has become del)ressed and about to be over- 
\vhelmed, by the ruinous state of the Colonial mar- 
kets-I \vill suppose that so complete a reaction, as 
it is called, has taken place on the subject of Slavery, 
and even the Slav
 Tradc, as to be deemed by SOlDO 
to furnish a sufficient reason for bringing in a Bill 
i111ll1ediately to abolish the great measure of Negro 
Emancipation,-if I should unhappily live' to see 
that day, my Lords, under the pressure even of such 
a dire en1ergency, I can answer for myself. There 
would be no language that I could use, ,vhich I 
should fail to employ in deprecating such a step, or 
in raising the country, and rousing Parliament and 
the Government against it; nor ,vould I refrain 
from agitating the empire, and even attempting to 
exasperate mankind against so horrid an iniquit.y. 
But, supposing such a measure were to be carried 
by a majority of forty-four (the majority on the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts), should I, think 
you, be the person to come dOY
ìl the next day, and 
say, " Here an1 I, ready to help you in this ,york of 
,vickedness ! A vote has passed against mc, and I 
-yes I-am the man to carry that vote into opera- 
tion?" Never, my Lords,-never! Should I do 
as thosc men did in 1882, ,vhen, having defeated us 
on the Reform Bin, they actually offered to carry, 
themselvcs, the ycry measure against 1vhich they 
had, for above t,yelve months, bcen l)ouring out all 
their inycctives-offered to carry this ruinous Bill 
thcmselves, no,v that they thought office w'ithin their 
reach-but the loud univcrsal shriek of public indig- 
nation scared them! Never! never! If the country 
,vcre so sunk, so brutalized, as to repeal sacred la \YS, 
founded (like the EU1ancipation and Abolition Acts) 
on justice and mercy, I ,vould say, let them try; 
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but n1Ïne should not be the unholy hand to assist, 
in any "Tay, in destroying a measure of such ,yise 
and generous policy. I might, if madness and wick- 
edness ,vere to triumph, be 
educed for a time to 
despair, but I ",
ould live on in the ardent hope of 
being able, in better times, to undo a proceeding of 
such frightful iniquity. 'Vhether I "'"ere in or out 
of office, I should never cease to protest against 
such unrighteousness, nor to maintain, through good 
and eyil fortune, that cause ,vhich I have ever sup- 
ported, not for the sake of place, but from the 
immutable principles of hunlanit.y and justice. 
Supposing, on the other hand, that I had come 
into office again, and "'
ere once more clothed ,vith 
}Jo\ver to make my opinions and my wishes effective, 
I should feel myself bound ill sound principle-in 
honest sentiment-in common consistency and good 
faith-to labour night and day to extirpate so enor- 
mous an evil as the re-cstablishment of a system of 
cruelty against which 1 had striven fronl the begin- 
ning to the end. 'Vhile, therefore, my Lords, I feel 
that I should be bound myself to act in that \vay in 
the case I have imagined, can I suppose that the 
noble Lords opposite ,yould or could do other\visp, 
in the like circumstances, ,,'ith regard to the 11e- 
form 13ill? Really, I am only giving them credit 
for acting ,vith the same integrity that I myself 
,vould display in their situation. I t is, then, for 
these reasons that I anI confident the noble Lords 
opposite ,,'"oldd, if they obtained a 11lajority, conduct 
t heir proceedings in a spirit opposed to the security 
of the Refornl Bill, and seize the first opportunity, 
after obtaining the po
.er, to repeal it. Although, 
therefore, I .willnot undertake to say 'v hat ,vould be 
the course of the present Government, if such a rc- 
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action took place as should return a Parliament to 
their mind; yet I ought in justice to give them 
credit for consistency, and for common honesty; and 
I ask \vhether if, by \vearing out the patience of the 
people \vith repeated dissolutions, or by force, or by 
corruption, if by these or by other practices they 
could get a majority in their favour, whether (giving 
t hem credit for consistency, and bearing in mind 
their denunciations against the Reform Bill)-they 
,,,"ould not try again to reconstruct the representative 
system; and introduce, haply among other inlprOYC- 
lnents, a part of the old Constitution, which ,vas 
declared by the noble })uke to be so perfect that the 
art of man could invent nothing to equal it,-name- 
ly, the department of rotten boroughs? I have 
heard the noble Duke and the right honourable 
Baronet at the head of the Government declare that 
the Reform Bill \vas no\y I)art and parcel of the 
Constitution. That may be all very true; but still 
the melancholy case is, that six years ago the Pro- 
testant Establishment \vas just as luuch in their eyes, 
part and parcel of the Constitution, and just as often 
on their lips as sacred and inviolable; yet they 
passed the Catholic Emancipation Bill, ,,
hich they 
had declared \vould pull do\vn the Protestant Esta- 
blishmen 1. So \vhen they no\v acquiesce in the Re- 
fornl Bill, 'which they formerly said \vould destroy 
the Constitution, introduce mob-demagogues, abolish 
nobility, and pluck the cro\vn froln the Sovereign's 
head, ","hy may not they hereafter set it aside as 
they did the penal code which they had never once 
blalned, but al\vays covered oyer \vith their praises? 
rl"he very saIne \vould be the result, if, some fine 
day, a general election ,vere to take place, and a 
feelino' to be l )l"cvalent auainst the I{eforln Bill. 
o 0 
VOL. IV. K 
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Away, then, would go all their professions about 
that Bill being a part of the Constitution. Could 
it be ,,-ondered at, if (a Conservative majority being 
once obtained) it should be pretended that the alte- 
ration first, and then the repeal of that Reform Act 
had become necessary to save the empire, that the 
people \verc no\vagainst it, and that none ,vere so 
fit as those lVIinisters themselves to abrogate it? 
Observe the consequences of thus taking up and 
laying do,vn opinions so lightly on great questions 
of 110licy r See the result of that course \vhich these 
men have been pursuing-\vhose principles hang 
about them like their clothes,-\vho put 011 a belief in 
SOlne great constitutional 1) oint, as a man does a 
cloak, to disguise or to shelter hiln, and then throws 
it aside the moment it begins to impede his walking 
\vhere he wants to go! l\fark, too, ho\v convenient 
the test is by which such men discover ,vhen it is 
right to change their doctrines! Necessity for the 
safety of the State-a general opinion in the country! 
"Thy, these are things that \ve can have no standard 
for ascertaining, and each person may and ,viII judge 
for himself; that is to say, ,vhen his interest suits, 
he will readily find the necessity to be urgent, and 
the people to be convinced. To-day the penal code 
alone can keep us Protestant, and all the people are 
anti-Catholic; to-morro\v Emancipation is your only 
panacea, and t.he country has come round against 
the Orange party. Now Reform is part of the Con- 
stitution, and no man thinks of rescinding it; and 
now the evils they had all along foretold have come 
to pass from that ill-omened innovation; Schedule 
A i
 our sheet-anchor, and the country are tired of 
the Bill. All hues, from orange to green, all shades, 
frolll revolutionar y to conservative can llDon these 
, , J: 
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principles (am I to call them?) be made familiar 
as the purpose of the day requires, and the country 
can have no security in any pledges or in any pro- 
fessions. But the country has a security in its O\VIl 
hands, God be thank.ed, and if it be ,vise, that secu- 
rity it never ,vill part ,vith. To the people I will 
turn (among \vhom theré relnains SOlne value for 
consistency and public principle ), and I ,viII tell them, 
-"Never be the dupes of untried men-but above 
all never give your confidence to those who have 
betrayed you-stick fast by them that have been your 
firm friends, your constant supporters-trust the 
nlen ,yho, standing by you through good and through 
evil fortune, have fought by your side the bat.tles of 
the constitution-cling to those \vho have ever nlain- 
tained, at all hazards to themselves, the rights \vhich 
are dearest to you, the policy \vhieh your most 
sacred interests and fondest \vishes have made your 
own-nor ever for an instant drealn that the Refornl 
Bill which they gave you, and the constitution \vith 
\vhich it has blest you, and the valuable improve- 
ments \vhich have already flo\\-ed from it, and the 
yet more precious fruits which it has still to l)roduee, 
can be safe for an hour, in the keeping of those pro- 
fessing-politicians, now so fair-spoken, \vho, from the 
hour that the name of Reform \vas first pronounced, 
have never, till they turned the authors of it out of 
their places, on account of it, ceased, by day or by 
night, to curse it and to resist. Above all, listen 
not to men's promises who have before forfeited their 
pledges; and trust not their }lrofessions of favour to 
a Bystem they detest, \vhen they destroyed with their 
own hands the system they once loved, and had 
yo\vcd and sworn for eyer to lnaintain !" 
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'Vhat may be the issue of the conflict into \vhich 
the noble Duke has thought fit voluntarily to enter, 
as reo'ards either the country or the different branches 
o . 
of the Legislature, it is not for me to say. He has 
often been in desperate situations, or all but despe- 
rate, and, having been extricated by feats of fortune 
ahnost miraculous, he is not unnaturally sanguine in 
his vie,vs of things, and has a reliance upon his good 
star. So, for aught I kno,v, he may be reckoning 
upon a lIlajority in the IIouse of Commons, although 
that assenlbly would not even ,vait till there ,vas a 
Speaker in the chair, but declared at once against 
hilll, rejecte(l his candidate for the place, and n1ade 
choice of ours. He will, ho,vever, try again, and I 
doubt not more than one defeat he \vill bear, and 
continue confident. But of one thing I alll abso- 
lutely certain-if any desperate attenlpt be nlade to 
overa,ve the people of this country by force and 
po\ver, or to \vear out their patience by repeated ap- 
peals to their sense, as it is called-but \vhich \yill 
speedily prnve appeals to feelings and to energies of a 
very different kind, or I greatly mistake the nature 
of nlY countrymen-if any audacious attempt is made 
to set at nought the result of the appeal already 
made, and already responded to through the people's 
representatives-if that appeal, Inade in circumstan- 
ces the 11l0st favourable to those \vho tried the rash 
experiment, shall be passed over as if it had never 
been resorted to-and if the Government shall no\v 
no longer be carried on as, in all past times, our 
,,
isest, and ablest, and 11l0St honest-ay, and our 
most firm-nlinded statesmen ,yere content to wield it, 
I nlean in re
pectful deference to the sense of the 
l)cople, in COll1pliance ,vith their \vishes, declared re.. 
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gularly and constitutionally by their representatives 
in Parliament asselnbled ;-if, on the contrary, the 
executive Government is no,v, for the first tilne, to 
be administered in direct opposition to, in open de- 
fiance of, the opinions and the feelings 'of the people 
-then ,vo be unto them, ,vhosoever they be, that 
shall recklessly attempt to rule in despite of the 
Comnlons, and set up the Lords in their stead! For 
they ,,
ill then set up, in this once free country, and in 
place of its limited and popular government, the do- 
mination of an aristocracy, universally, proverbially, 
allo\ved to be, of all fornls of misrule, the most exe- 
crable, ,vhile it fails even of obtaining respect b
? its 
po,ver. 
1\1 y Lords, I feel hound, by a deep sense of public 
duty, to express my apprehension of the perils that 
.. are approaching us. In certain quarters, ,,-here 
po\yer no\v resides, I believe that the design exists 
of despising the sense of the Commons, and of run- 
ning counter to it ,vhile this I-Iouse stands by the 

Iinistcrs. ... rrhc \vcightiest lnatters are disregarded 
as frivolous because transacted in the other House; 
the most threatening indications of distrust arc set 
at nought, because they proceed from the represen- 
tatives of the people. Your Lordships are signifi- 
cantly reminded that majorities in the Lords are to 
be considered as ,yell as majorities in the Commons; 
and the declared ,vant of confidence in one branch of 
t he Legislature is to be overbalanced by the overflo\v- 
ing favour shown in the overpo,vering Inajority of 
the other. I solemnly ,yarn you, that this is not a 
,vise resolution-not a judicious course-not a safe 
principle of action. If anyone thing more than any 
other could nlake this IIouse utterly hateful to the 


. 
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country, it would be the fatal step of the Crown re.. 
treating from the distrust of the Commons, and seek.. 
ing shelter in the protection of the Lords-relying 
upon the support of the nobility, while it ceased to 
prize, and neglected to ",-in, the approbation and 
the affections of the people! 


.. 
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INTRODucrrION. 


THE following Speech deals \vith a subject of the 
greatest practical importance. The vast reform which 
it prefaced in the business of Parliament, has since 
been \vorked for a Session "\\ith the most perfect 
success. A Committee of five Peers, who take little 
or no part in private Bills, has been chosen by the 
I-Iouse early in the Session, and has selected five 
others successively to be the Comnlittee on each bill. 
These have heard and decided, as it ,yere judicially, 
on all cases, and given the greatest satisfaction to 
the parties, by their despatch of business, their im- 
partiality, and their careful attention to the subject. 
It is deeply to be lamented that this great improve- 
ment should still be confined t.o the Lords. 



PREFACE 


TO THE SEPARATE PUBLICATION. 


THE friends of the Reform Bill appear to be very 
generally agreed that some material alterations in its 
provisions are proved by experience to be necessary; 
\vhile its adversaries will in all probability resist any 
further change. But whatever prospects the people 
may have of being able to remove the evils com- 
plained of in the manner of electing their represen- 
tatives, and in the qualification of electors, it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that some remedy must 
be found for the abuses which prevail in the mode 
of conducting Parliamentary business; and this 
would be equally necessary if the Reform of the Re- 
presentation were already perfected. 
The House of Lords last Session justly gained 
great credit by adopting a completely ne\v method of 
dealing w-ith Private Bills; and, although this is very 
far from being the most effectual remedy for the evil, 
the adoption of it was certainly as great a step to- 
,yards such a remedy as could be made by either 
House singly, without an Act of Parliament. That 
the late House of Commons did not adopt a sinlilar 
measure, created considerable disappointment at the 
time; but it may be hoped that this delay has only 
been occasioned by the desire of making the reform 
so universally called for, more searching. To sup- 
pose that the new Parliament can neglect this duty, 
\,Tould be unjustly, and at any rate prematurely, to 
reflect upon its character. 
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My LORDS, 
I RISE, pursuant to the notice which I have given, 
to call the attention of your Lordships to what must 
be regarded as of paramount importance; I mean, 
.. 
the state of business in this House, and, as connected 
\vith it, the state of business also in the other IIouse 
of Parliament, to which the mischiefs so justly com- 
plained of are chiefly,. though I will not say entirely, 
o\ving. 'V. e have been sitting between four and five 
months, and we have done little or nothing. 'Ve 
have passed one Bill \vhich at first gave rise to S011le 
discussion on one or two particular points, but, in 
the shape in \vhich it has now passed, it is identically 
the same that was adopted by a Committee of your 
Lordship
' House t\VO years ago. That Bill was this 
year moved by the Master of the Rolls. It was 
found that four or five alterations had been made in 
the measure of 1835. I took occasion to express 
my doubts as to some of those alterations, and my de- 
cided objection to others. The alterations have been, 
one after another, abandoned, and the Bill left the 
House, in all its provisions identically the same with 
the measure \\Thich left the Committee two years ago, 
having then conle up from the HOU3C of Commons. 
I cannot, then, congratulate your Lordships on hav- 
ing done much in pa.ssing that Bill, Then, there is 
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another-the 1\1 unicipal Corporation Bill-a n1ca- 
sure of great importance, no doubt, but one that un- 
der"
ent, last Session, very severe scrutiny in a Con1- 
lnittee of your Lordships, and it might as ,veIl have 
})asseù last year. But, ,vith the exception of these 
t\yO Bills, has anyone thing been done this Session, 
to tht-' fifth month of '\\
hich ,ve are nu\v arrived? 
There is, in fact, absolutely nothing, \vith the excep- 
tion, indeed, of your agreeing to the resolutions 
against the province of Canada. Upon those reso- 
lutions your Lordships unanimously concurred '\\
ith 
t.he other IIouse. As Bayes says, in the' Rehearsal,' 
" "Then they do agree, their agreement is ,yonder- 
ful." Upon those resolutions, and the unhappy pro- 
ceedings of this House respecting them, I have often 
before staten. Iny opinion, and to repeat it no\v would 
be unavailing. This, then, is all ,ve have done; and 
any other Bills submitted to your consideration n1ust 
be brought for,vard at so late a period, that it 'will 
be almost impossible to give them any kind of atten- 
tion. The case is precisely the same as it ,vas in the 
Session of 1835. Nothing is done in the beginning 
of the Session; indeed, hardly any thing until the 
n10nth of July, ,vhen the whole uf the business is 
thro\vn upon us; and that is cro,vded into three or 
four ,veeks, ,vhich, to be fairly done,-to be efficient- 
ly accomplished, after being deliberately considered, 
-ought to be spread over tho lrhole of the seven 
n10nths. 
In 1835, I felt it my duty to complain of, and 
openly to lament and to blame, the course pursued 
by the majority of your Lordships; but I should be 
"ranting in common candour if I 'v ere, during the 
l)resent Session, to state that, except as regards one 
Inca3urc, of great importance (the Irish Corporation 
Bill), the blan10 rested ,vith the majority of your 
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Lordships. I 111ust, indeed, at the same time con.. 
fess, that I look ,vith fear and trembling to the course 
,vhich you 111ay be induced to pursue "\vith sonle of 
those measures "\vhich remain to be brought before 
):ou; but I should be guilty of a gross breach of 
candour if I ,,,,as not at once to admit, that if your 
Lordships "\vere to take the course "\vhich it is genc- 
rally understood you intend to take,-if you postpone 
your decision upon the measures \vhich Inay COl11e 
fronl the House of Conlmons in the course of the 
next six weeks or t"\vo months,-I should be doing 
inj ustice to your Lordships, if I did not at once 
admit, that the fault is not at your doors, but at th(' 
doors of others. I can understand the doctrine of 
those ,vho say that it \vould be better to have a con- 
stitution differently moulded ;-they 111ay be \vrong, 
yet they hold that opinion consistently. They say, 
" Let us have no l110re of the House of Lords;" and 
that I can understand, though I may not be able to 
COllcur ,vith them. I can understand too, though 
not so clearly, because it has never been stated so 
distinctly, the proposition of those ,vho say, "1'he 
IIouse of Lords, às 1l0"\V constituted, is ill adapted 
to exercise legislative functions; ana, therefore, its 
construetion should be reformcd." They 111ay hold 
that doctrine erroneously, but they huld it consist- 
ently, compared \vith those "\vho 
ay, there ought to 
be a lIouse of Lords,-"\vho are satisfied ,vith the 
present constitution of this House; 'who hold that a 
second House of Parliament to revise the proceed- 
ings of the Commons, and to originate measures of 
its o"\vn, is a necessary part of the Constitution, or, 
ifnot absolutely necessary, is at least highly expedicnt, 
-and ,vho, ncvertheless, nlaintaining this doctrine, 
and rcsting their faith on it, takc such precautions 
as make it absolutcly-I ,vas going to say physical1.r 
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-impossible that this second House of Parliament 
should exercise any of those functions ,vhich they 
say are so essential, and ,,-hich, at all events, are, 
under the existing- Constitution, its just and la,yful 
attributes-to crolvd into three or four ,veeks the 
measures ,vhich ought to take three or four months 
at least, in order that they may have a chance of 
being well understood and fairly discussed, and safely 
passed into la\vs, by the machinery of that Constitu- 
tion ,vhich those persons defend, and ,viII not have 
changed-this conduct of theirs is utterly and hope- 
lessly inconsistent. 
Having said so much of the mischief, I ,vould now 
entreat your Lordships to look at ,vhat lllay be con- 
sidered as the source from ,vhich it arises; and, 
neither in what I have said, nor in ,vhat I am about 
to state, do I take upon myself to throw blame upon 
any quarter \vhatever. I have no rig-ht,-and far be 
it from me to "ish I had a rig-ht,-to attribute this 
delay to the proceedings of the other co-ordinate 
branch of the Legislature, for ,vhich, as representing 
the people of this country, I do, and ever shall, en- 
tertain the most profound respect"':-a respect "rhich, 
I trust, is shared ,vith the large nlajority of those 
whom I have the honour to address. Nor do I ,vish 
to cast blame on the conduct of any individual Mem- 
bers, and I ,viII resort to no irregular information. 
The only means I have of scrutinizing the proceed- 
ings of that House, are those of ,vhich they have 
themselves put us in possession, namely, their printed 
and published votes. I ascribe no blame ,vhatever 
to my noble Friend near me, at the head of his l\Ia- 
jesty's Government. I may regret, perhaps, that the 
Ministers have not introduced some of their Bills 
into your Lordships' House. No doubt they had 
sufficient reasons for not doing so; and, therefore,- 
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although it is impossible not to regret that those Bills 
.which might just as ,veIl have been brought into a 
House that had nothing to do as into a House which 
had far too much,-I presume not to blame anyone, 
or to impute any motives; but, without attempting 
to assign reasons of a party or personal kind, I think 
I have a right to state \vhat appear to nle to be one 
or two of the prevailing causes of that obstruction to 
the public business '\vhich all persons in both Houses 
of Parliament agree in complaining of. 
Now, one cause nlay be, the privileges of the other 
IIouse of Parliament, in respect of money Dills and 
money clauses. Those privileges prevent the intro- 
duction into your Lordships' House of many mea- 
sures, which are either money Bills, or are mixed up 
with money clauses; and of the operation of these 
exclusive privileges of the other House we had some 
experience in the Dublin Police Bill, a few nights 
ago. The consequence is, that a vast proportion of 
Bills is admitted not to be '\vithin the original juris- 
diction of this House, and only receivable here after 
passing the other House of Parliament. At one time- 
it '\vas supposed that these privileges extended much 
further, and that no Bill in which penalties were 
in troduced could originate in this I-Iouse. The 
inconvenience was long submitted to; but the mis- 
chief \ve are now complaining of,-viz. the postpone- 
ment of the business of the House during the first 
months of the Session,-\vas so much felt, that it was 
found necessary to bring the subject forward in the 
other House, and my l{ight Honourable Friend the 
Member for Montgomeryshire, * in concurrence '\vith 
the then Speaker, t carried resolutions which enabled 
you to originate in this House Bills ,vith penalties. 


III ?tIr Wynne. 


.. t Lord Canterbury. 
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N o\v that relaxation of the Commons' privileges 
might be extended a good deal further, \vithout, in 
any \vay, interfering \vith \vhat is most justly regarded 
as the exclusive riuht of the Commons, viz. that of 
o 
levying taxes upon the people, and appropriating 
their produce. 'Vithout infringing upon that Ull- 
doubted privilege, I cannot help thinking that SOlllC 
further relaxation might be made in parliamentary 
practice, \vhich \vould be attended ,vit h the best con- 
sequences to the !Jublic business,--\vould tend to 
the improvement of legislation, as \yell as the conve- 
nience of Members in both Houses of Parliament, 
and \vould, especially, spread the business of this 
I-Iouse more equally over the Session. 
'fhere is a second cause of obstruction, to \vhich, 
ho\vever, I shall only advert, because it unquestion- 
ably is the right of parties to exercise their o\vn 
discretion, in \vhich House they shall choose to pre- 
sent their Bills, and this cannot be made matter of 
regulation, either as t.o public or to private Bills. I 
lllust say, however, that the general and the just 
conlplaint of the \vhole Government business being 
postponed to the end of the Session leads to the 
expression of a desire that the Government should 
begin earlier, and begin in this House, \vhatever 
11leasures can be introduced here. l\Iy observation 
is not directed against the present Governlnent or 
the last,-against this Parlianlent or the l)receding 
one; the systenl is in fault, and indi yiduals ought 
not to bear the blanlc. 
But there is a subject \vhich I consider far 1110re 
in11)ortant than all these, an cvil for \vhich it is not 
inlpussiblc to proyide a remedy. I allude to the n1an- 
n('1" of conùucting thp l)rivate business of IJarliament, 
thp 1na83 of \vhich is cnorn10U8, ana perhaps has been 
incrca
ing of late )Tcar..:; (although certainly not so 
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nluch as is by SOllle supposed). There can be no 
doubt that this is a very great burden to both Houses 
of Parlialnent, and a serious obstruction to legisla- 
tion on public lneasures. Beside occasioning this 
obstruction to public business, the course of proceed- 
ing is such as to transact the private business in the 
least satisfactory way; it is not only not reasonably 
\vell done, but it could hardly be worse done. As 
to its obstructing the public business, only see how 
it ,yorks. The Melnbers are occupied the whole 
nlorning in attending to private Bills. "Then, in 
your Lordships' House, ten or t
vclve committees are 
sitting; and, in the other House, froln twenty to 
thirty, at one and the same tilne ;-when Members 
are obliged to attend those cOlllmittees from the lllid- 
dIe of the day to the sitting of the House ;-\vhen 
many of them are harassed, even before their attend.. 
ance begins, by private cOllununications \vith the 
parties interested,-in many cases .with their consti- 
tuents,-even if they have no private business of their 
own, no domestic concernd to occupy them ;-their 
".hole. mornings are thus engrossed. And, after the 
labour of the day, consider ,,-hat the state of l\Iem.. 
bers of the other House must be, \vhen five o'clock 
comes,-ho\v ill calculated they are to continue their 
attendance,-and you \vill allow that nothing can be 
1110re likely than the .want of Members enough to 
make a House, or to keep it together. It is not to 
be \yondered at, if the result should be that the House 
does not sit at all for one or hvo days during each 
,veek; aud that, during one or t\VO other days, after 
sitting for an hour or two, they are counted out; and 
that it is al\vays found more expedient to adjourn at 
a certain hour than to go on, although there are thirty 
or forty orders, and seventy or eighty notices, 'which 
VOL. IV. L 
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crowd the books. Of the alnount of business begun 
in that House, your Lordships may satisfy yourselves 
by looking to its records. On the first night of the 
present Session, seventy-one notices "rere given, upon 
subjects, from the most important to )\That-l \vill 
not say-,vere the n10st trifling that could be enter- 
tained; for no matter can be trifling ,vhich is the 
subject of a parliatnentary notice. But that nun1ber 
of notices .was given; SOlne of them upon subjects of 
the highest Ï1nportance to the interests of the nation 
and of mankind; others, certainly, of lesser mo- 
ment ;-and those seyenty-one )\rere increased to 
one hundred in the :first week of the House's sitting. 
Of these matters, if I might venture to speak, I 
should say a very n10derate per centage only has 
been disposed of, although they have all been four 
or five months on the books. Nay, a very mode- 
rate per centage of them has ever gone beyond the 
en1bryo state of notices; the great bulk, continuing 
in the first stage of their existence, are lnere notices 
still. 
Oppressed, then, as the other I-Iouse is with this 
heavy load of business, and incapable,-I ,viII not 
say of expediting it-I ,vill not say of getting through 
it,-but incapable of Inaking even a serious impres- 
sion on it, as your Lordships would be if you had as 
much to do, and as n1any Private Bills to expedite 
at the same tÌ111e, let us see hOtv the private bUðiness 
fares. Its amount is very large, and its iïnportance, 
although not so paramount a
 that of the public 
business, is yet very great. Parliament, in a Session, 
deals "with a greater amount of property, and disposes 
of a greater nUlnber of questions affecting the inte- 
rests of individuals, than all the Courts of La,y and 
l
quity, in a year. I find that, in the course of the 
last five years, exclusive of the present 

ssion, the 
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average number of Local and Private Acts "vas 161 
each year; there having been not less than 191 
passed during the last of those years. In former 
years there were lllore. Thus, in the year 1825 
there \vere 282; and, in the year after, \vhen the 
delusion of joint-stock conlpanies "vas at an end, 
there ",rere. up"vards of 200 Private Bills. Going 
back to the Sessions at the close of the ,val", in that 
of 1812-13, the nunlber was 295; in 1813-14, it 
amounted to 298; going still further back, I find 
the number, in the Scssion of 1791-2, to be 150, 
and in 1792-8, it advanced to 210. I have a list of 
fourteen towns \vhich, during the last twelve years, 
have each obtained three Local Acts; a list of six, 
\vhich have each required five for their government, 
during the same period; and of three, which have 
had seven; Bristol and 'Vestminster have had eight; 
Birminghanl and Dublin, ten; South\vark has had 
t\velve ; 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, twenty each; and 
one, Liverpool, no less than t"venty-thi.ee; and, 
during that period of twelve years, there have been 
no less than 2'i 8 Bills, nlaking local regulations for 
only forty-five towns. rrhe Co number of folio pages 
devoted to this branch of legislation-to Private Acts 
passed within the last Session-was upwards of 9000. 
During the last six years and a half, since the acces- 
sion of his present l\Iajesty, there are nearer 24,000 
than 28,UOO folio pages added to the Statute Book 
by the Private Bill legislation. 
I have stated the number of Acts passcd in the 
last twelve years for some of the great towns. This 
species of legislation, hu\vever, is not confined to 
to\vns; separate parishes have their numerous Acts 
also. In Marylebone alone, 'since the ye()r 1795, the 
local legislation fills a volume containing 4180 l)ages; 
being much greater, I will not say, than the Code of 
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Napoleon, but certainly than the Code Civile. N o,v 
each of thuse numberless Act3, I beg your Lord.ships 
to recollect, has the effect of suspending, changing, 
or reversing the la 'v of the land, in particular cases, 
and ,vholly interrupting the exercise of the most im- 
portant private rights; altering the la,v under ,,-hich 
lucn have made their contracts, held th
ir property, 
settled their affairs, and under the shelter of ,,- hich 
they supposed themselves safe; giving rights ,vhich 
the la,v repudiated, po\vers "Thich the la,v abhorred; 
authorising some men to do ,vhat the la,v prohibited 
to all, and sanctioning that as la,vful ,vhich the ge- 
neralla,v of the land denounced, forbade, conlpensat- 
ed, punished. rrhat such legislative operations as 
these should be performed in haste, ,vithout the cau- 
tion and the circumspection "Thich their transcendent 
nature demands-that the rights of parties should be 
violated by special enactnlents contrary to the general 
la,v of the land, ,,-ithout the fullest notice, the amplest 
opportunity of resistance,-"rithout throwing -wide 
open the doors of l)arliamcnt to all ,vhose interests 
might by possibility be affected, is utterly inconceiy- 
able, and ,yould be intolerable if it came to pass. 
But it is not enough that notice should be given, and 
the doors flung open to all parties; nor even that 
those parties should enter in and attend the proceed- 
ings; it is absolutely necessary, if the most flagrant 
injustice and oppression are to be avoided, that they 
should be fully heard,. and l]atiently listened to,- 
that the court should not proceed a step without 
hearing them; and tbat ,vhen it does come to a de- 
ci::-;ion, none should presume to take a part in the de- 
termination but those ,,-ho have listened to the ,vhole 
111attcr upon ,vhich they are judging. In a court of 
la"\v, ,v here the question is of fact merely, or of apply.. 
ing the I
no'Yll and existing hnv to the particular case, 
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\vhat should \ye say if ,ve \vere told that a judge \vho 
had not heard the eyidence, or the argument, had pro- 
nounced a decision affecting any party to the amount 
of the ii.action of a farthing, ,vhile those \vho had 
heard the cause abstained fronl taking any part in 
the decision? I }1ut it to any man, la\vyer or lay- 
man, ,vhether such a statelnent would not instantly 
be rejected as inconceivable? I grieve, ho\vever, 
to say, that as \vhat seems impossible sonletÏ1nes turns 
out to be true, so ,vhat \vould be regarded as incon- 
ceivable in an ordinary judicial proceeding, has con- 
st.antly conle to pass in the exercise of high legisla- 
tiye functions in both Houses of }Jarliament. I seek 
not to cast blanle on any indiyiduals; it is the sys- 
tem of \vhich I complain,-the practice \vhich by 
long usage has gro\vn up and become inveterate. 
'Vlth regard to l\tIeInbers of the House of Conlmons, 
the case is, indeed, different fronl ours. lVIen act 
there under the influence, not merely of the impor- 
tunity of friends, \vhich may be resisted, but the inl- 
portunity of constituents, which cannot be so easily 
disregarded. 
I kno\v not ,,-hether, strictly speaking, the con- 
stituents have not, as some authorities 111aintain, a 
claim on their representatives for assistance in passing 
or opposing Local Acts. If I \vere asked by any 
particular class of individuals to support a particular 
nleasure in this House, I have it in Iny po,ver_ at 
once to reply, that I am here in my individual capa- 
city, and represent no one; but a man's constituents 
nlay, for any thing I kl1o,v, have a right to say,- 
" You are the representative of our interests, and be.. 
long to a House ,vhich consists of all interests acting 
by deputy." It is true that an individual, elected a 
Member of Parliament, ought to consider himself 
the representative, not of his constituents, but of the 
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COll1ll1unÏtyat large. It certainly is his duty to con- 
sult the interests of the country as a whole. But it 
"may also be alleged that his constituents, in so far as 
their local concerns are affected, have a peculiar claim 
on him, and are to be represented by his voice as if 
they ,vere themselves present. Be this, ho,vever, as 
it nlay, we are to see ho,v the House of Common':) 
proceeds in discharging this branch of its duties. 
The attendance of the members on rail

ay com- 
mittees is, by a late standing order, recorded in the 
votes; and I find from that record of their proceed- 
ings, ,vhich I hold in my hand, that the attendance 
on one Bill ,vhich I ,viII not name, or refer to further 
than to say that it has been before the House this Ses- 
sion, ,vas as follo,vs :-At the first meeting of the com- 
mittee there were present forty-eight members, then 
forty, then forty-four, then forty-two, and then forty. I 
,,-ill suppose that every one person ,vho ,vas entered as 
nominally attending, did attend the \vhole titue; but 
it is possible that only five or six out of the forty gave 
a continued attendance, and that the rest came oc- 
casionally, and ,vent. The average attendance for the 
first six days ,vas forty-three; but the committee did 
not rest on the seventh day; on the contrary, there 
was an unusual attendance; it looked as if they were 
disposed to work double tides. Suddenly, the num- 
ber ,vho appeared rose fron1 forty to seventy-one. 
One naturally asks, what could be the meaning of 
so sudden an increase? l-fo,v \vas it that, there hav.. 
ing been only about forty during the first six days, 
Oll the seventh day there should be an influx of thirty 
additional members? The riddle is soon solved by 
\vhat follolved: there ,vas a vote, and on that vote I 
find that sixt y -five divided. So that thouo-h there 
, b 
\yere never more than forty-t\vO or forty-three pre.. 
sent during the hearing of the business, ,vhile the 
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counsel delivered their speeches and the witnesses 
were exanlil1ed, yet the question coming before the 
committee for decision, it "\vas deterlnined by the 
votes of sixty-five individuals! Some ,vho thus divi- 
ded had never attended till the sixth day, and there 
"\vere several,vho attended for the first time on the 
day of the division. This course of proceeding is not 
confined to the case of"\yhich I have been speaking; it 
is of ordinary occurrence. I "\vill give another instance 
still more reIn ark able. In the case to which I am 
about to advert, the committee sat for fourteen days. 
In the course of the eleventh and three subsequent 
days, there were six divisions; out of these six, three 
"\vere equally balanced, and the matter was decided 
by the casting vote of the chairman. On the other 
three divisions there never ,vas a greater majority 
than one; the numbers ,,"cre seven to six, or six to 
five; so that the going out of a member who had 
been present, or the conling in of a member who 
had not been there before-and who, consequently, 
could not haye heard a svllable of the evidence or 
.. 
argument-governed the decision. For the first ten 
days that the comnlittee sat, the numbers who at.. 
tended ran thus :-In the beginning there were seven- 
teen, then thirteen, then seventeen, then eighteen; 
then, when they had got into about the thick of the 
business, the numbers dropped do,vn to tcn; the 
next day they were seven; then they began to rise 
again, and your Lordships will possibly suspect the 
reason of this rise. From seven they mounted to 
sixteen, from sixteen to t,venty-four, from twenty- 
four to t,venty-six, from twenty-six to twenty-eight, 
thus rapidly reaching that number of twenty-eight on 
the eleventh day. This is accounted for by a division 
taking place on that day. Now, seven of those ",.ho di. 
,dded could not bcfoundamongst the twenty-eight w"ho 
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had giycn their attendance; they,yere seen on that 
occasion, but they never had been seen or heard of 
before. The subjects to which this committee devo- 
ted its attention "
ere of a peculiar description, and 
most remarkably precise was it in the results to 
,vhich it arrived. One of the questions to be answer- 
ed being the number of passengers that ,vould be 
conveyed daily on that line of road, I find them esti- 
mated at 51S and 7-8ths of a passenger! Such at least 
is the result of dividing the sum ,vhich the committee 
found, and to this exact result did those con1e ,vho 
had been absent all the while! The parties ,yere 
also fractionally accurate as to the incon1e to be di- 
vided bet,veen the shareholders, which was stated to 
be .fSl,751, 18s. 4d. The con1mittee reported that 
" the line and its branches, in an engineering point 
of view, ,vere peculiarly fitting foi" their purpose; 
that the gradients and curves ,vere favourable; that 
the steepest gradient was 1 in Q90, and that extended 
over a mile and a quarter," &c. "7'hy, to learn this 
language, it was necessary to attend for t,vo or three 
days together on the committee. 
But see the kind of proposition to which the ab- 
sentees gave their ,villing assent! They declared 
by their votes, that the smallest radius of curvature 
was one mile, and that such was the curvature as 
the line approached a certain place mentioned. Yet 
such conclusions ,yere arrived at, notwithstanding 
they were each day bitterly contested, and although 
the evidence \vas of the most conflicting kind. A 
committee sat fifty-five days last Session on a bill, 
,vhich, having been then thro\vn out, ,vas again in- 
troduced this year, and the committee sat for thirty- 
five days, making in the whole ninety days. The 
attendance in this instance has yaried exccedingly. 
At first the numbers ,vere twenty-four, then fourteen, 
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then twelve, then ten; they then got up to t\Yenty- 
six; and, on the t\venty-eighth day, they rose from 
t,venty-six to fifty-three, when, as all ,,
ho are versed 
in such mysteries might expect, of course a division 
took place, and forty-six voted. "That ensued? It 
might be fancied that the members )vere exhausted 
)vith the fatigue they had undergone in that divi- 
sion; for next day the attendance ,vas only t,venty- 
seven. rrhe day after, ho,vever, it rose to forty- 
three; and on that day there ,vere three divisions. 
Once more the nUlnbers fell, and there )vere but 
t,venty-two 1)resent; on the last day of all, however, 
there were forty-three, and the final decision ,vas 
come to, in 'v hich of course, many were pres en t 'v ho 
had heard nothing; one, indeed, ,vho could not have 
heard any thing, or been in the room, for he "'
as only 
elected a l\Iember to serve in Parlianlent the day 
before, and after the committee had been sitting for 
six or seven ,veeks. These things, be it remembered, 
are done, and habitually done, ,vithout anyone feel- 
ing at all ashamed of them,-done, not in the dark, 
or by stealth and connivance, but openly, notoriously, 
and avo,vedly. They are parts of the system-a 
system long established; they arc an inveterate and 
general practice; and my complaint is direlited 
against that system and that practice, not against the 
indiyiduals ",.ho conform to it, as others have long 
done before them. You do the same thing in this 
House, ,vithout constituents to instruct or importune 
you. I recollect a conlplaint which ,vas made by a 
noble Baroll * two years ago. lIe stated,-nor did 
any Olle deny it,-that t,velve noble Lords had come 
do-wn and divided upon a Bill ,vhich ,vas severely 
contested, and without having heard any part of the 
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case on either side, the day of the decision being the 
first day of their attendance. 
I am a,vare that your Lordships may say,-as 
,vas, indeed, then said,-that those noble Lords 
mio'ht have read the minutes. But need I remind 
b 
you of the ,vide difference bet\veen reading a ,vitness's 
evidence and hearing him give it, and seeing his 
demeanour under examination, to S3.y nothing of the 
argunlents upon the case, not a tittle of \vhich is to 
be found in the minutes? 
There may be various opinions upon the character 
and the extent of this mischief; men may differ in 
their judgment ho\v far those act discreetly or cor- 
rectly .who make themselves parties to such proceed- 
ings; a like difference of opinion may prevail as to 
the fit renledy for the evil; and \\'"e may not even be 
agreed how far any renledy can be effectual. But 
there is one thing upon \vhich, I \vill venture to say, 
there can be no difference of opinion at aU, either 
\vithin the walls of Parliament or \vithout-either 
among the people at large, or among those \vho take 
a part in such transactions-no difference, I .will 
assert, even among the menlbers of that body which 
alone can be supposed to profit by the systenl, as it 
no,v exists and is administered,-I mean the profes- 
sion I have the honour of belonging to. Through- 
out the .whole country not the shado\v of a shade of 
difference of opinion will be found upon the merits 
of that system; but all men, of all descriptions, will 
join \vith one voice,-and a loud voice it must soon 
become,-in reprobating and condemning the system, 
and in strenuously and imperatively deluanding a 
change. How the proposition for getting rid of the 
evil may be shaped, is a more difficult question. 
LORD l\IELBouRNE.-Hear, hear I 
LORD BROUGHA)I.-I grant it. But this is not, 
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God kno,vs, the only evil which it is easier, by a 
thousand tinIes, to point out and complain of, than 
to cure I If that truism, to ,vhich my noble Friend 
so readily assents, \vere a sufficient reason for not 
seeking a remedy, where would be all the improve- 
ments that, in so many other 111atters, we have 
atteIl1pted,-aye, and I may add; successfully accom- 
plished? It is our duty to make the attempt, and 
only to cease seeking for a cure, when we find that, 
after all aur efforts, the mischief is remediless. 'Vhat 
I ,vish to press upon your Lordships is, the neces- 
sity of instituting an inquiry, in order to ascertain 
'v hether the evil is past a cure or not. If the result 
of the investigation should be that no remedy can be 
found, we must be content, of necessity, with things 
as they are; but do not let your Lordships be thus 
content by choiçe, and abandon al1 chance of, by 0 b.. 
structing all attempts at, ill1provement. For 111yself, 
I must say, that I do not thinl{ the case hopeless. I 
have considered various plaiIs; and, though I will 
not go so far as to assert that anyone of them ought, 
\vithout further examination, to be adopted, or even 
tbat a combination of the whole would safely and unob- 
jectionablyeffect the important object \;\Thich we have 
in vie\v, I will, nevertheless, state one or t",.o of them, 
for the consideration of the House. 
In my opinion, some regulation is extremely de- 
sirable in both Houses of Parliament, for limiting 
the time of year in which private business is to be 
transacted. I ,vould specify the period, and not 
allow it to be so extended as at present. I know that 
there are certain interests ,vhich would not be llluch 
benefited in this way,-certain interests for whose 
advancement it is better that the private business 
should be spread over a period of five or six months; 
but my belief is, that it "vould be, in itself, a great 
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improvement, should ,ye go no further than to con.. 
fine the l)rivate business to a short specified period, 
and let it be understood that, after such a date,- 
allowing, say, four or six ,yeeks,-private business 
should cease. But then that must be coupled ,vith a 
cessation of other business, except such as is most 
urgpnt, during the lime, and that involves ,vhat I 
know. nlany of the l\lembers of both Houses are 
averse to, namely, a compulsory attendance to private 
business, as there is in the other House of Parlianlcnt 
to election comnlittees. This proposition nlight be 
carried into effect, if ,ye met at a reasonable time of 
the year,-if ,ye did not persist in turning ,vinter 
into summer, as ,veIl as night into day,-if, instead 
of meeting in the beginning of :February, ,ye chose 
to meet in thc beginning of November, laying our 
account ,vith being released in the month of I\Iay or 
the beginning of June. "T e might find, after the bad 
llabits of late years, such an arrangement inconve- 
nient at first; but my belief is, that, in a fe,v Sessions, 
,,-e should marvel that ,ve had so long deferred a 
course so ea
y and so advantageous. At all events, 
to meet earlier, to devote the first part of the Session 
to private business, and so to get the remainder of the 
Session for public business, would be, in my opinion, 
a great benefit. 
An arrangement for getting rid of the private 
business in the morning is 0 bj ected to by some, on 
the ground that such a plan ,vould exclude profes- 
sional men. 1\1 y experience does not lead nle to 
that conclusion. I find that sitting in the evening 
does not preclude the attendance of those professional 
men ,vho have professional business in the evening. 
In former times, as ,vhen Parliament sat at ten 
o'clock, and even earlier, in the morning, they had 
as lnany la,vyers, and judges, and mercantile filen, 
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giving their attendance as of late years. l\Iy belief 
is, tb.at, if the House of Commons sat in the course 
of the day instead of in the night-(the Ï111possibi- 
lity of sitting both day and night has made it neces- 
sary for them to adjourn almost every night at 
t,velve o'clock)-if the private business \vere first 
disposed of, and they then undertook the public 
business, that would be found a much Inore conve- 
nient arrangement than the present. 
I kno,v that it may be said, this plan is nlerely 
speculative, and that ,ve cannot hope to accommo- 
date the established habits of life to such a change 
in the practice of l
arliament. laIn ,villing to admit 
that, as this question does not nlaterially affect the 
motion ,vith which I intend to conclude, it becomes 
lue not no,v to ,vaste your Lordship's time by a mi- 
nute discussion of its nlcrits; but I ,viII take the 
liberty of asking, in reference to the mode of con- 
ducting private business in both Houscs, and the 
most crying of its evils, can there be any objection 
to laying the axe to the root of the tree? Is there 
any objection to taking such Ineasures as shall prc- 
vent the expense and the endless delays of Commit- 
tees, and shall, at any rate, preclude the possibility 
of persons voting upon the lnost important questions 
'without having heard a ,yord of the case till the mo- 
ment of deciding it? It nlay be said, that the 
standing orders respecting Bills could be so enforced 
or so altered as to apply a renledy; and this I have 
heard ever since I had a seat in l>arliament. 1\1 uch, 
too, has been done in 1110difying those orders; and 
all the 'v hile, the mischief has gone on rather in- 
creasing than dilninishing. I think an inquiry ,viti 
sho,v the necessity of some legislative provi
ion. 
SOlne have proposed that conllnissions should be 
sent to thc l)laccs for ,vhich bills are introduced, in.. 
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stead of bringing up the parties and their .witnesses 
to London, from all parts of the country. 'Vhy not 
let each House have its commission, it has been said, 
or both Houses join in having one, which shall ex- 
amine surveyors, engineers, and other persons, on 
the spot; hear the parties .or their counsel and 
agents, and report the facts of the case, in the man- 
ner of a special verdict; their report being conclu- 
sive of those facts, and the two Houses proceeding 
to legislate upon this finding? I t is further said, 
that the evidence, as ,veIl as the conclusions, sh, ,d 
be reported, and then it will be conlpetent for the 
House-if not satisfied with those conclusions-to 
proceed and satisfy themselves. The consequence 
of this arrangement ,,"ould be a second examination 
by the t",.o Houses, because one I)arty or the other 
would ahvays object to thp Iteport; and thus the 
examination by the comn1Ï88ion ,vould be only so 
11luch additional expense and de]ay. If, ag
in, the 
Houses are to be concluded by the finding of the 
con1missioners, this is a delegation to thenl which 
can only be justified by such a choice in each case 
as shall 111ake each COn1111ission deserve the entire 
confidence of Parliament. rr 0 this, great objections 
1nay be urged; and, as I consider the plan very in- 
efficacious, I will not no\v stop to discuss them. 
But what objection can there be to tbe appointment 
of a certain number, as a small committee of either 
House,-say nine, or rather seven or five,-to sit de 
dl'e l
n die1n, and no person be allo\ved to absent 
hinlself fronl any sitting, any more than members are 
permitted to absent themselves from election com- 
mittees; that no vote shall be taken without the pre- 
sence of those ,vho have heard the evidence. and 
, 
that no persoh shall be allo-wed to vote by 'VhOlll all 
the evidence and argunlcnts have not been heard? 
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In some of the committees to ,vhich I have already 
adverted, there ,vere members ,,
ho appear to havc 
the gift of ubiquity; for, according to the entries in 
the' votes, they were attending three or four COIll- 
mittees, all sitting on the sanle day and at the sanIC 
time. The non-attendance of luembers ,vhen they 
should be there, at the hearing, and their attendance 
at the voting, ,yhen they ought not to be present, is 
not the only evil no"
 justly complained of. It is 
aid 
that these comlllittees come to contli
ting decision8. 
'"-CUi'" -self-same IJoint is sometimes decided opposite 
ways by diffèrent cOlnlllittees; and occasionally these 
conflicting decisions are conle to by the same con1- 
mittee, composed of nearly the same individuals, the 
variance being the result of one or t,vo members 
going out or cOllling in at the critical nlOlllent of the 
vote. Thus, in one of the cases to ",-hich I have 
ah
eady referred, on the 1Ionday a resolution was 
passed by a very nal'TO'V nlajority, that certain evi- 
dence tendered should be rejected, and that it was, 
in the conlmittee's opinion, sufficiently proved that 
the statements of the preamble ,vere unfounded. On 
the rruesday, ho,yever, SOllIe one had gone out and 
SOllIe one had come in; another resolutiQl1 ,,-as then 
con Ie to, not quite to be reconciled ,,,ith the fornler ; 
nan1ely, that the evidence should be received, and 
upon its being examined, the COllllllittee now held 
that the IJreamble ,,-as proved, and reported in favour 
of the Bill. Such things certainly lead to a suspicion . 
that comlliittees are governed by the balance of in- 
terests. But be this as it nlay, it appears that if it 
,vere no more than to secure an uniformity of deci- 
sion on questions of la,v and of practice, a selection 
should be lnade fronl alllong the 
fembers of the 
I-Iouse, or that it 11Iay be found expedient to obtain 
the aid of skilful individuals out of the House. 
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I cannot help here adverting to a measure framed 
by a cOlnmit.tee of this House, and adopted by your 
Lordships, about three years back, upon principles 
of the soundest kind. A Bill having come from the 
other House, dealing ,vith corruption in boroughs, 
that Bill ,vas found exceedingly unsatisfactory, though 
there ,yas the greatest inclination to support it. A 
suggestion ,vas, therefore, made by the noble Duke 
on the benches opposite, * ,,,ho did me the honour to 
ask Iny assistance in ,vorking it; and the propo
i- 
tion ,vas held to be of so nluch importance that it 
,vas considered proper to refer the Bill to a select 
committee. In the committee the- matter was fully 
discussed; and the result ,vas, that many.clauses 
"
ere thrown out, and many were introduced, and 
the Bill ,vas so essentially altered that it could not 
be considered the saIne measure. The Bill having 
returned to the Conllnons, they came to the conclu- 
sion that it ,voulù be better to reject the amend- 
n1ents, because the effect of adopting them would be 
ahnost the same as if the House "Tere to pass a Bill 
by a single vote; and this Bill, as altered, ,vas too 
important a measure to be passed by the House of 
Conlmons ,vithout receiving, in the accustomed 
stages, the fullest consideration. I t may therefore 
be said-not that t.he principle ,vas negatived-but 
rather that the consideration of it ,vas postponed. 
N o,v, ,vhat "\-vas the nleasure? It proposed one of 
the ,videst departures from ordinary rules,-one of 
the most unquestionable invasions of the privileges 
of l)arliament I ever rpcollect, I ,vill not say being 
carried, but propounded. It ,vent to this: it ap- 
l>ointed a tribunal, consisting of a judge and jury, 
the jury being selected from nlembers of both Houses 
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of Parliament. It proposed to take seven ll1embers 
of the House of Commons, and five of the House of 
Lords, who "vere to sit \vith the assistance and under 
the direction of one of the Judges, not being a Inelll- 
bel" of either House of Parliament; there \vas to be 
given a power of appeal to the other Judges on ques- 
tions of la\v; that jury, so cOlnposed of l\len1bers of 
both Houses, \vas to find, as it \vere, a spe<:;ial ver- 
dict on the facts of the case; that verdict, being so 
returned to both Houses of Parliament, ,vas to con... 
elude then1, not as to any Bill or Ineasure, but rs to 
the facts only; and they were to proceed to legislate, 
if they chose, on the facts found by that special ver- 
dict. 'Vhy not adopt this plan as to private Bills? 
Only see the advantage of this :-Herp is one pro- 
ceeding instead of t\""O. Instead of both Houses 
sitting day by day, and frolll month to month, there 
\yould be one jury cOlnposed ahvays of the same per- 
sons, \vho ,vould sit de die rÙ
 dieJJ1 j and thús \yould 
be saved to the part1es the delay, the expense, and 
the vexation \vhich, in ninety-nine cases out of evëry 
hundred, accolllpanies private BiBs. 
Various other plans have been suggested, on \v lJich 
I shall not d\vell. ....L\mong these is one for ,vithdra"
- 
ing altogether these cases fron1 the jurisdiction of both 
Houses of Parliament, and s
nding them before SOllle 
other tribunal-the most effectual plan of all. There 
are many objections to such a plan; and I ,vill admit 
that it is only to be thought of as a last resource, and 
.when all other expedients are found to fail. 13ut \Vf' 
have already Inade the experin1ent of transferring one 
branch of private legislation to a judicial tribunal. 
rIhe Bill of 183.5, respecting patents, has been found 
fully to an
wer. It vests in the Judicial Comn1ittce 
of the Privy Council the granting of extensions of 
patents beyond t ne 
hl ted period. of fourteen year
, a 
VOl.. IY. N 
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po,ver which could formerly only be exercised by the 
Legi.
lature. Thus, too, in the Bill for constituting 
the Judicial COll1mittee,' as originally franled, a 
siinilar transfer ,vas made of all di rorce Bills frOll1 
l>arliament to the Privy Council; and although, in 
deference to the suggestion of my noble friend near 
Ine, I \vithdre,v that provision, it appeared to Ineet 
,vith no serious objection from your Lordships, and 
,vas stated only to be postponed, not. abandoned. I 
arlmit, hawever, that "Te are bound first of all to see 
"That can be done l)y Parlialnent itself; and there- 
fore I trust all will allo,v that it is the ilnperative 
duty of the House to seek for a relnedy as speedily 
as possible to the existing eyils. I trust that the 
subject, having been thus brought for\vard, the 
House will not allow it to be put aside, either from 
negligence or from despairing of a cure. I am per- 
suaded that if the ComlniUee be granted it ,,'ill be 
able to deyise something upon the principles of one 
or other of the plans ,,-hich I }lave described. 1'hat 
these \vill afford the desired renledy, I have little 
doubt; that they will greatly mitigate, if not re- 
move, the evil, I do not say I have a sanguine hope, 
but a confident expectation. I Inove your Lordships, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to enquire 
and consider of the state .of the business l)efore this 
House of Parliament, and the Inode of proceeding 
thereon. 


rrhe motion was agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed, ,vhich, after sitting for SOlne weeks, nlade 
the follo",'ing Report:- The Housf\ adopted the 
resolutions proposed; and they no\;v form the rules 
which are to govern for the future the conduct of 
Private Business. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


By the LORDS COMl\1ITTEES appointed a Select ('ommittee 
to enquire and consider of the State of the Business of 
this House, and the 1node of proceeding tltereon; and to 
report to the House. 


ORDERED TO REPORT, 
That the Committee have met, and considered the Matter 
to them referred, and have agreed to recommend to the 
House the following Resolutions for regulating Private 
Business after this Session :- 
That no opposed Private Bill be referred to an Open 
Committee. 
That every opposed Private Bill, not being an Estate 
Bill, be referred to a Select Committee of Five, who shall 
choose their own Chairman. 
That every One of such Committee of Five do attend the 
Proceedings of the Committee during the whole continu- 
ance thereof. 
That no Peer who is not One of the Five do take any 
part in the Proceedings of the Committee. 
That Lords be exempted from serving on the Committee 
on any Private Bill wherein they shall have any interest. 
That Lords be excused from serving for any special rea- 
sons to be approved of in each case by the House. 
_ 1:'hat the Chairman of the Committees, and Four other 
Peers to be named by the House, be appointed a Committee 
to select and propose to the House the names of the Five 
Peers to form a Select Committee for the consideration of 
each such oppo
prl Private Bill. 
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That the Select Committee of Five be not named to the 
House on the same day on which the opposed Private Bill 
is read a Second Time. 
'I'hat the Committee to whom any such opposed Private 
Bill is conlmi tted shall meet not later than eleven o'clock 
every morning, and sit till four, and shall not adjourn at an 
earlier hour without specially reporting the cause of such 
Adjournment to the House at its next Meeting, nor adjourn 
over any Days except Saturday and Sunday, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday, without leave of the House. 
That if any Member of such Committee is prevented 
from continuing his attendance, the Committee shall 
adjourn, and report the cause of such Member's absenting 
himself to the House at its next Meeting, and shall not 
resume its sittings without leave of the House. 
That previous to the Second Reading of any Private Bill 
relating to railways, and any opposed Private Bill not being 
an E
tate Bill, such Bill shall be referred to the Standing 
Order Committee, before which the compliance with the 
Standing Orders relative to Notices, to the depositing of 
Plans and Sections and Books of Reference, Lists and 
Egtimates, and to Applications for the Consent of the 
Owners and Occupiers of Lands, and to any other matter 
'which may be required by the Standing Orders to be done 
by the Parties promoting such Bill previous to the Second 
Reading of such Bill, shall be proved. 
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SEP AltATE EDITION OF 'fHIS SPEECII. 


IT has been considered r1ght h.v many of tbe fri "\nds of 
peace and of liheral policy, to publish this Speech se- 
parately, chiefly in order that the attention of 111en n1ay 
be directed to the important questions connected \vith 
the future lot of the North Americån Colonies, ,,,hen 
the ferment excited by late unhappy events shall sub- 
side. The ,vhole history of these transactions is calcu- 
lated to thro,v light upon the inevitable n1Ïschiefs of 
extended Colonial empire; and there is a farther argu- 
ment of the same kind derivable from the unquestion- 
able fact, that in even the Ileformed Parliament the 
misgovernment of a remote and .nnreprespnted Province, 
has encountered but very little opposition fi'on1 Inan
' uf 
those ,vho are ahvaJs found most reluctant to suffer the 
least oppression if attelnptfd upon any l;ortiou of the 

rother Country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1'he comments ,vhich this Speech contains upon the 
conduct of the Governnlent have been c0111plained of- 
as if Lord Brougham had some duty to perform of sup- 
pressing his opinions upon the lllOst il11portant questions 
that can occupy the attention of Statesmen; and as if 
especially the Colonial 
linister had a right to con1plain 
of strictures openly made, and in his presence, upon his 
public conduct. 
It is, ho\vever, ,veIl kno,vn that Lord Brougham 
never she\ved any disposition to censure the present 
Governn1ent until they adopted a course \vholly at va- 
riance with his oftentimes recorded opinions. As long 
as he could support then1, the history of Parlianlent 
she\ys that he rendered then1 every assistance in his 
power; nor did he ever ,vhile in office exert hinlself 
ll10re, or spare himself less, than in their defence in 
1835, and in carrying through the IIouse of Lords the 
great measure of l\Iunicipal Reform.-In the Sun1ll1eI" 
of 1836, he refrained fronl all conlplaint ,vhen he 
sa,,' his measures for preventing Pluraliti<:s and N 011- 
residence abandoned, and a bill introduced UrOI;l oppo- 
site principles.-In 1837, he continued to lend them 
support on all but one or t\VO occasions, \vhen it ,vas 
impossible to approve their conduct-and on the Ca- 
nada Resolutions especially, last 
Iay, he ,vas conlpelled 
to oppose theln; a duty which he performed ,vith llla- 
nifest reluctance. lIe had during that Session, 1837, 
expressed his opinions upon the necessity of altering 
the Reform Bill in essential particulars, and especially 
of extending the Eleétive Franchise. The present Ses- 
sion \yas unhappily opened \"ith a declaration on the 
part of the Goyernment as a body, that they took a 
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view ,vholJy different froln that of most Reforlners ; in- 
deed, of the great body of the Liberal party throughout 
the country. To this has been added their support of 
a policy by ,vhich the rights of the subject are invaded, 
and the nlaintenance of peace itself put in jeopardy. 
They \vho complain of Lord Brougham-(the l\Iinisters 
thenlselves are assuredly not of the llunlber)-for ad- 
hering to his declared opinions, are respeètfully re- 
quested to assign any reason ,vhy he should abandon 
his o,vn principles-those which he has maintained, 
,vithout the least deviation, throughout his ,vhole life 
-Inerely that he Inay support the l\Iinisters ,vho have, 
nlost conscientiously no doubt, though for the country 
n10st unfortunately, seen fit to adopt other vie\vs. Thus 
llluch as to the clailns of the Government at large, not 
only to fornl ne,v opinions, and follo\van altered course, 
but to car.ry along ,vith them others ,vholn their rea- 
sonings have ,vholly failed to convince. 
X ow, as to the Colonial Secretary, the party whose 
conduct is principally involved in the question of l\Ii- 
nisterial responsibility for the present state of the North 
An1erican Provinces :-It is ,yell known that Lord 
Broughanl never she,ved any backwardness in coming 
do,vn to his defence ,vhen he observed hilll unjustly at- 
tacked. X 0 one can be better a\vare of this than the 
]\'" oble Lord himself; ,vith whom, ho,vever, it is under- 
stood that Lord Brougham never had any intercourse 
save that of an official nature while a l\lember of the 
Sêune Government. But they who conlplaill on the Noble 
Secretary's behalf, (he himself, assuredly, is not of the 
nunlber,) are respectfully requested to assign any reason 
,,
hy full license having been ahvays allo"Tcd hinl, and 
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some of his principal Colleagues, to tornl their O\Vß 
opinions-,vith them to oppose Parlialnentary Refornl 
up to 1st 
Iarch 1831-to defend the :àlanchester 
Ias- 
sacre-to support the Six Acts-to relnove Lord 11'itz- 
,,,illiam fronl office for attending a Parliall1entary Re- 
form )Ieeting at York-to oppose Lord Broughalll'S 
motion on the case of Smith the l\lissionary-,vhy, those 
noble persolls having without any blall1e ,vhatever been 
suffered fornlerly to hold such courses-and having, so 
happily for the country, and so honourably for them- 
selves, adopted a different line of policy froln :K ov. 1830 
to Noy. 1837, Lord Broughalll alone should be COlll- 
plained of: for continuing since Nov. 1837 to abide by 
the very sallIe principles ,vhich he had not taken up for 
the first titne in :K ov. 1830, hut held in all forlner times? 
It is respectfully asked ,vhat right the Y "Tho now COlll- 
plain of Lord Brougham for differing from the :Koble 
Secretary of State, have to expect that he should rather 
differ from his former self than froln his former col- 
league; and ".hile yet unable to partake of the convic- 
tions that have COllIe over others, should abandon that 
devotion to the cause of freedoln, and of peace, to ,vhich 
his public life had been consecrated? 
The accident of lllenlbers of a Party feeling them- 
selves under the necessity of opposiug, upon some great 
occasion, those ,vith ,vhom it is their gpneral \vish to 
act, although unfortunate, is by no Ineans unprece- 
dented. \Vhen, in consequence of their friends being 
in office, almost all the 'Vhigs ,vere found, during t,velve 
months of the last "Tar, to relax in their desire of peace, 
retrenchment, and refornl, !\Ir. 'Y11Ïtbread-a name 
Heyer to bp pronounced \\?ithout reverence and affec- 
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tion by Englishnlen-alone opposed the nleasures of 
the administration, that he Iright adhere to his prin- 
ciples. In 1820, Lord Brougham declared in his place 
that he stood, wholly aloof froil1 his party, on all 
that related to the case of the late Queen, because 
there appeared a danger of her interests being, with-' 
out any blame, sacrificed to other, possibly, 11lore in 1- 
portant, considerations. There seems no good reason 
,vhy he should not pursue tl
e same course, ,,,hen it is 
understood that he now very sincerely, though perhaps 
quite erroneously, believes a like sacrifice is lllade of 
principles, incomparably lllore important-the most 
sacred principles which used to bind the Liberal party 
, together; and ,,,hen so many men are firmly persuaded 
that, but for the accident of the party being in office, 
they ,vould have joined in pursuing the same course 
,,,hich 
Ir. Fox and 
fr. Burke follo,ved with such 
signal glory in the formel" l\Iuerican 'Val'. 
It is probable, that Lord Brougham, in choosing to 
continue in that course, has had little fear of thereby 
impairing the strength of the present Government.- 
That may be greater or it lllay be less; but there can 
be very little chance of any dinlÎnution befalling it, 
while its party supporters, be they more or less nu.- 
merous, both in Parliament and in the Country-more 
especially in n1any of the Corporations-appear to be 
so firmly held together by the common principle ,vhich 
guides their conduct. That principle is one in sOlne 
respects ,yell grounded, and forIDs indeed the founda- 
tion of all party connexiolls. "Then not pushed too 
far, it is justifiable and it is useful. It teaches D1en to 
overlook minor differences of opinion, for the purpose 
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of effecting common objects of superior importance-; 
and ,varns thelll against the fatal error so ,veIl de- 
scribed by l\Ir. Fox, of giving up all to an enemy rather 
than any thing to a friend. It is, ho,vever, equally 
n1anifest, that the abuse of this doctrine may lead to a 
justification of the very ,vorst misconduct-may be 
used as a cover for the ll10st sordid speculations of 
private interest-and may sap the foundation of all 
public principle whatever. It is to be hoped that the 
party zeal of those above referred to, may not lead 
them to such excesses. But for the present it does 
appear to have Inade the most grave questions of na- 
tional polity-Retrenchment- Slavery-Colonial rights 
-Constitutional principle-Peace itself-all sink into 
nothing compared with the single object of maintain- 
ing a particular class of men in power, and invested 
,,,ith the patronage of the Crown, as well as entrusted 
with the affairs of the Empire. 


,If" 
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1\1 y LORDs,-l'he part which I had the honour to bear 
last sumnler in this Ilouse, ,v hen the Conlmons sent up 
those ill-fated l{esolutions to ,vhich I trace the whole of 
the present disasters, iUlpels me to present myself thus 
earl y, .and to obtrude upon your Lordships 111Y senti- 
ments regarding the Ï1nportant question before you. 
And, my Lords, I wish that, in follo,ving my Noble 
Friend over the ground \vhich he has just trodden, I 
could confine myself to the space he has travelled over, 
without trespassing upon other more delicate parts of 
it. But it never seems to have struck him that when 
a }Iinister of the Crown comes to Parliament with a 
proposition, not merely such as the Address contains, 
but such as we are \varned is to follow s,viftly upon the 
Address-a dlmanl of extraordinary aid for. the execu- 
tive Government-measures of a high prerogative and 
unconstitutional kind-it never has struck him, that 
the Minister ,vho resorts to Parlianlent for the help of 
its extreme powers, in applying remedies of the last 
description-has something more to do than merely to 
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ask for those remedies and she,v their necessity-that 
he has to explain "Thence the necessity arises; to de- 
fend the conduct ,vhich has led to this crisis in our 
affairs; to repel fronl binlself and the l\linistrJ 'v hereof 
he is parcel, the charge of having brought the Colonial 
Empire cOlnnlitted to his care into such a state, that \ve 
are assenlbled at this un,vollted season for the purpose 
of quelling a rebellion in the principal settlelnent of the 
Cro\vn, preventing, if \ve can, the recurrence of disaf- 
fection, and suspending the free Constitution of the 
Province, in order to secure its peace. Are these every- 
daJ occurrences? Are revolt and civil,var of such an 
ordinary aspect tha.t they pass over us like a sun1mer's 
cloud and be regarded not? Are the den1ands of de- 
spotic po\ver by the Cro\vn, and t.he suspension of the 
,vhole liberties of the subject, mere nlatters of course 
in the conduct of Parliamentary business? Are such 
den1ands as these to be granted the instant they are 
made, ,vithout anJ question asked-without one word 
said upon the antecedent parts of the novel and por- 
tentous case-without any attelnpt \vhatever to explain 
or to defend the lualadnlinistration ,y hich has tern1Ï- 
nated in the necessitJ of those denlands-,vithout eyen 
one allusion to the obyiou
 questions-,vho caused this 
disastrous state of things ?-,vhose fault is it that such 
po\vers are beconle requisite? - whose Inisconduct 
caused the rebellion to burst forth ?-,,"hose neglect of 
all timely precautions fostered discontent till it ripened 
into disaffection ?-\vhose in1politic counsels first stirred 
up that discord ?-alld ,vhose misapplication of the na- 
tional resources fauned the disaffection into a flanle? 
Yet, strange to tell! looking fronl the beginning to the 
end of nlY Noble Friend's statenlellt, distinct and lucid 
as it ,vas, to this hour I cannot descry one ex planation 
offered-one justification atten1pted-one position taken 
or defended "rith the design of protecting himself ag-ainst 
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the charges \vhich have rung all over the country for 
weeks, fron1 one end of it to the other, and all pointed 
against him and his coHeagnes in the service of the 
Cro\vn! But, my Lords, I cannot so consent to abandon 
lny duty, as to pass this matter thus over. I feel my- 
self bound to enter upon the subject of these charges 
at once. I cannot follo,v the Colonial Minister in the 
course \vhich he has found it convenient to t
ke of fly- 
ing a ,va y from the real nlatter in discussion, or allow 
hiln to claim the extraordinary and unconstitutional 
po\vers ,vhich he asks, as if he ,vere discharging sOlne 
COIIl1110n duty of mere official routine-moving for 
yearly returns-laying sessional papers before the 
House-or calling for a vote to supply the yearly ex- 
penses of his department in the ordinary circumst.ances 
of tranquil times. 1'here was, indeed, one remark made 
by hÎIn that might seeln an exception to the account I 
have given of his speech. He attempted sonle defence 
against the great and leading accusation of having sent 
over the offensive resolutions, and providing no force to 
support them. But I shall presently shew your Lord- 
ships that the explanation he gave nlad
 his case nluc4 
worse, and that he left the charge more grave and for- 
nÚdable, if possible, than he found it. 
I \vill now come to the course of his proceedings at 
large, and first of all to the interval alluded to by the 
Noble Baron opposite* when \ve last met-the period 
which elapsed between the dispatch of the 20th of N 0- 
vember 1836, prolnising instructions to the Governor 
of Canada, and the 11th of l\Iarch 1837, the date of the 
next dispatch. I t is not true, says the Noble Lord, that 
near four months elapsed be
ween the promise and the 
non-performance, (for the dispatch of l\Iarch gives no 
instructions;) a small interval only occurred; a letter 
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,vas written about the middle of February, but it was 
private, and cannot regularly be produced or even al- 
luded to, says the Noble Lord. A shorter production 
than that of l\Iarch-shorter in point of physical dimen- 
sions, for one falling shorter of its purpose there could 
assuredly not be-but mathematically smaller.- 
LORD GLENELG.-1 beg pardon; I did not sa)7 a 
shorter dispatch. 
LORD BROUGHAl\I.- Really then, I must say, this is 
the most extraordinary lTIode of selecting papers for the 
i.nformation of the Parliament, or the exculpation of the 
l\1:inisters, that in my ,vhole life I ever heard of: The 
dispatch of 1\larch, ,vhich is of no value ,vhatever, which 
tells absolutely nothing, is produced. The dispatch of 
July, which may be of some value, and may tell some- 
thing, (I cannot know that it does, till I see it) is ,vith- 
held. Why is it not here ,vith the other? IVfy Noble 
Friend affirlTIS, that it has something in it; at any rate 
that it is long; and he is exceeding wroth ,vith lIle for 
curtailing it of its fair proportions. Anxious, like a 
good parent, 'for the credit of his offspring, he extols 
its size, without however letting his natural partiality 
carry him the length of asserting that its value is in 
proportion to its bulk. Nevertheless, I ,viII, if he 
pleases, assume it to be so. I will suppose that instead 
of containing nothing, like its predecessor of N ovem- 
bel' and its successor of March, and indeed, that long 
train of phantom letters which followed each other, 
"stretching out to the crack of doon1," it really told 
the Provincial Governor something of the intentions 
of the l\lil1istry, something of the course he was to 
pursue ;-then, I ask, why we have it not produced, 
that we too may know what that something was \vhich 
was thus conveyed across the Atlantic at a critical 
moment a year ago? 'Vhy are ,ve not to see that 
which tells something, and only that which tells no- 
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thing at all ? That is my question; a simple one, and 
I sl)ould think easily to be ans\vered; and if my Noble 
Friend \vill give it an ans\ver, I shall readily pause in 
order to be spared the necessity of d\velling longer on 
this point of debate, willing enough, God knows, ,vhere 
there relnain so many others \vhich it is impossible to 
pass over, that I should be spared the task of dealing 
\vith anyone which is superfluous. The mysterious 
description of this letter, is to me incolnprehensible, as 
given - by my Noble Friend. It was a private one. 
But ,vhat can that signify? Whether a dispatch be- 
gins l\iy Lord, or 
Iy dear Lord, and ends with "the 
Honour to be," or with "Yours truly,"-I had al\vays 
thought Inade no kind of difference in its nature, pro- 
vided the matter of it ,vas public business. The test 
of production is, is the letter relating or not to the affairs 
on \vhich the Parliament has been convoked, and the 
Sovereign is to be addressed? N or did I ever yet hear 
of any 
Iinister refusing to produce a paper, whatever 
its form might be, which bore that relation, unless 
indeed he had his own reasons for suppressing it. But 
to refuse it on the pretence of 'its being private, and 
yet to use it as a proof that the promise of November 
was fulfilled in February, while the only papers pro- 
duced she\v that it was never fulfilled at all, is one of 
the most extravagant draughts ever made upon the 
unsuspecting confidence of Parliament. 
It is on the 20th of Novelnber, then, that a promise 
of ample instructions is given to the Governor. The 
next dispatch produced, is on the 11th of l\farch ; when, 
instead of fulfilling the promise, no\v four months old, 
new promises are made, new hopes of instructions held 
out,_ to be realised as soon as the decision of Parliament 
shall be pronounced upon the case. The promissory 
letter of November, and the promissory note of Febru- 
ary, are as it were, renewed, but at an uncertain date. 
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When was the decision of Parliament asked? As early 
as the 6th of 1\Iarch, and after passing SOlne of the 
principal resolutions, including indeed the nIost mate.- 
rial of the whole, that refusing an elective Council, the 
Easter recess conIes to the relief of the Colonial De- 
parhnent, and Parlia}nent is adjourned. But it meets 
again on the 6th of April, and assuredly neither before 
nor after the vacation does it testify any great reluc- 
tance to conlply ,vith the lninisterial desires. From all 
parts of the country the members flock to their snpp6rt 
against the hapless Province \vhich has been denounced. 
From all parts of the enlpire the Parlianlentary host 
assembles. Does there appear in any quarter a dispo- 
sition to be over-nice about the votes gi vell-over scru- 
pulous as to the principles asserted? Do any of the 
ministerial supporter
, of that staunch and trusty baud 
to whom the Governluent is indebted for its 111ajority, 
betray any squealnishness ,vhat nleasures they shall 
sanction-what votes they shall give? Is any ,vish be- 
tokened to scrutinize very narro\vly the plans or the 
propositions of the CHbinct before they declare them 
unexceptionable? On the contrary, so the :àlinisters 
leave the concerns of the Sister Kingdom untouched, 
and administer its more practical affairs to the taste of 
its representatives-there is no inclination \",hateyer 
evinced to make any kind of difficulty about any kind 
of measure-how violent soever, ho,v coercive soever,- 
that may be propounded for quelling the spirit and 
completing the misgovernmen.t of any other portion of 
the whole enlpire. I confess myself then quite unable 
to comprehend why all this delay of the necessary or- 
ders should be made to turn upon the affected ignorance 
of what course Parliament was likely to take upon Re- 
solutions which were sure to be carried through the one 
House by unexampled majorities-through the other 
with scal.ce a single dissentient voice. Yet still not a 
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,,,orò is ,vafted across the ocean nlore substantial for 
the guidance of the unhappy Governor, than empty 
promises of orders-notices that sonle instructions will 
hereafter be sped towards hÎIn. r-rhis systenl, I o,vn, 
puzzles Ine not a little. I can ,veIl understand the use 
of notices ,vhere there is to be debate and resistance to 
your propositions. 'Vhen a.. question is to arise upon 
\vhat you propose, that its nlerits l1lay be discussed, and 
that its adversaries may be warned to attend the con- 
troversy, I can easily conceive the use of giving thenl 
illtilnation; though eyen then such intinlations as the 
dispatches give, specifying no tinle at all, would be of 
no great ayail. But ,vhat sense can there be in giving 
yonr servant a general notice of orders to be afterwards 
issued, ,vhen Poll he has to do nlust be, not to debate 
but to obey? Does he require notice in order to make 
up his nlind to comply? Or is he called upon to con- 
sider in the interval, whether he shall resist or do as 
he is bid? And yet the noble Lord's dispatches are 
stuffed so full of mere notices, that I kno,,,, of nothing 
in this respect at all equal to them unless it be the order 
book of the other IIouse of Parlianlent on the first day 
of a session after a General Election! The notice how- 
ever being given and the pron1Ïse made in N ovenlber, 
in the fulness of time, at the end of April, cOlnes the 
expected dispatch; a six nlonths' child is brought forth, 
-it Inakes a cry,-struggles for life-and is heard no 
nlore. I defy the wit of nlan to suggest the purpose of 
the N ovelnber dispatch, or of the 
Iarch one, \vhich, in- 
stead of instruction, conveys nlerely a report of the di- 
visions in the COllnnons, as the newspapers ,vould have 
done \vith e(]ual, and the original document, the votes, 
,vith greater authority; but still less can anyone diviHc 
the purpose for which the dispatch of April ,vas called 
into a premature and precarious existence; for instead 
of redeelning the oftcntinlCS repeated pledg;e hy letting 
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the Government know what he ,vas to do, it merelv 
eI 
brings do,vn the report of the divisions, and adds care- 
fully the yet more useless information of the lists of the 
nlelnbers' names. The Resolutions, says nlY Noble 
Friend, have all been passed by large majorities, and I 
enclose, "for your Lordship's infornlation, extracts fron} 
the proceedings of the House, containing a statelnent 
of the several divisions which have taken place on this 
subject since I last addressed you." Then as to the in- 
troduction of the Bill itself: that it seems "must be 
postponed till after the opinion of the House of Lords 
shall have been taken;" about which there seems to be 
entertained some doubt, to me, I confess, rather unin- 
telligible, considering that but one voice was at all 
likely to be raised in this place against any of the Re- 
solutions. But the noble Lord adds, "I have every 
reason to anticipate that the Bill ,vill be submitted to 
Parliament within a very short period," and this was 
"'Tit ten on the 29th of April. Then COlne promises in 
abundance. "So soon," says my N oble 
'riend, ;;, as 
the Resolutions shall have been disposed of by the 
House of Lords, I shall address to your Lordship full 
instructions on the steps which should be adopted un- 
der existing circunlstances, especially ,vith reference to 
the composition of both the Legislative and Executive 
Councils. Your Lordship may rely on receiving thenl 
in ample time, to enable you to prepare for the meet- 
ing of the Legislature." Did he rely on receiving thelll 
in time? J know not-hut if he did, he ,vas grievously 
deceived. I shall presently she,v your Lordships that 
he did not receive thelll till long after the Parlianlent 
had met and been prorogued, and I shall demonstrate, 
that most fatal effects were produced by these instruc- 
tions not arriving. After adverting to the time of 
the Colonial J.Jegislature 
Ieeting, and stating that 
the Governor ,vas the best judge of this, the dispatch 
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goes on to say :-" I shall, ho,vever, distinctly advert 
to this point in connexion \vith the other matters on 
which I shall have to address Jour Lordship, and I 
only refer to it no,,,. that you Inay be a\vare it will not 
be overlooked." Real1y, I can hardlyadn1Ït that this 
,vould be the necessary effect on the Governor's lllind 
of such a reference; so many things had been so often 
referred to, all of which had in succession been en- 
tirely overlooked, that I alll rather apprehensive, the 
reference to this question (which, by the ,yay, it is ad- 
mitted Lord Gosford alone could decide,) frustrated its 
o,v.n object, and ,vas fitted to make hinl expect that 
this point of future instruction \\Tould be overlooked 
like all its predecessors. But another reason is given 
for the prospective reference-" and in order that 
Jour o,vn attention Inay be directed to it in the mean- 
time." To it? "To ,vhat," exclaims the Governor, 
for as yet JOu have told me nothing. IIo,v shall I 
direct IllV attention, in the mean time, to that of \vhich 
.; 
you ,vithhold from me all knowledge?" 'fhe thing 
seelns incredible, and ,ve must keep the eye steadily 
fixed upon the original docunlent lest unbelief get 
the mastery of us. "'Vìth a view," the dispatch 
proceeds,-for there "ras a vie,v ,vith ,vhich Lord 
Gosford ,vas to keep his attention fixed upon an 
unkno\vn instruction, to arrive at an uncertain time, 
he "ras to ponder upon the question of the time 
of meeting Parlianlent, which he alone could solve, 
directing his attention to the instructions on that 
subject, to be sent by those who could forn} no judg- 
lllent upon it, and in utter ignorance of the pur- 
port of those instructions on ,vhich he ,vas to be an 
the ,vhile reflecting. And ,vhat think you, my lord
, 
,vas this view \vith ,vhich he ,vas to attend and reflect? 
\Vhat "Tas the reason why his attention should be 
fixed upon nothing, ,vhy his eyes should be directed to 
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glare upon darkness or vacant space? "\Vith the 
view," conc]udes this unparalleled letter, "to the sound 
exercise of that discretion" - some faint semblance 
there is here, the approach, at least, of some definite 
Blatter-but it vanishes instantly like all the rest- 
"that discretion ,vhich it lllay probably be expedient 
to leav"e in your lordship's hands, ,vith regard to it!" 
So the Governor is informed that at some future, but 
uncertain time, he shall be told sonlething of ilnport- 
ance ,vhich is carefully concealed fronl him; the rea- 
son, ho,vèver, is given for ,varnil
g hin} that he may 
expect it, namely, that he lllay be enabled to occupy 
the awful interval between reading ,vhat tells him 
nothing, and receiving ,vhat is to tell hin1 he knows 
not ,vhat, in nlaking up his mind ho,v he shall act in 
unkno,vn circunlstances, upon undisclosed instructions, 
and exercise "a sound discretion" upon the undisco- 
vered nlatter, there being a grave doubt intinlated in the 
same breath, ,vhether or not any discretion at all may 
ever "be left in his hands." To such orders was Lord 
Gosford's conduct subject; by such instructions was 
he to be guided; in such circumstances, and leading to 
such results, ,vas his discretion to be exercised. l\fy 
lords, let us in justice to,vards an absent lnan-Iet us 
in fairness to,vards one, who, because he is absent, is 
by tHe common proverb so little creditable to human 
candour, assumed to be in the ,vrong-pause for a 
monlent, to consider \"hether one so situated and so 
treated, even if his conduct had been the most defec- 
tive, and had the least satisfied his superiors, ,volIld 
justly.have been visited ,vith blaBle, or at least, let us 
say ,vhether the blame Dlust not have been largely 
shared by his elnployers? 
Iark, I beseech you, in 
,vhat position he is left. Sent to the advance posts of 
the enlpire-at a distance from the seat of GovernlIlent 
-far renloved froIn the ,\'i
doln , the vi()"our the re- 
b , 
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sources of those councils ,vhich rÜle our affairs-un- 
provided with an): but the ordinary force of the Colony, 
the force adapted to peaceful tÏInes; and ,vith this 
inadequate force appointed to meet a crisis brought on 
by his employers, a crisis unparalleled in the affhirs of 
the province-mark, I say, the helpless position of this 
Noble person, so unaided by adequate resources, so 
surrounded by extreme perils, and instead of being 
instructed ho,v he is to act, told by thos
 ,vho first 
planted hiIl1 there, then surrounded him with danger, 
and at the same tinle refused hin1 help to Ineet it, that 
at a future day he shall be informed ho,v he is to com- 
port himself; that for the present he is to kno,v no- 
thing; and that he nlay be making up his mind by 
guess ,vork ho,v he sh
ll act ,vhen he may be told 

vhat he should do! But, my lords! I say it is not 
Lord Gosford only, ,vhose situation you are to lnark 
and to cOInpassionate-Look to the provinces conl- 
Initted to his care! If you will have dOlninions in 
every clime; if you ,vill rule sul{jects by Inillions on 
the opposite sides of this globe; if you ,vill undertake 
to adnlinister a Governnlent that stretches itself over 
both helnispheres, and boast an empire on ,vhich the 
sun never sets-it is ,veIl. "Thether this desire be 
prudent or iInpolitic for yourselves, I ask l1ot-,yhe- 
ther its fruits be auspicious or baneful to our o,vn 
intcrests-I stop not to inquire; nor do I raise the 
question, whether to the distant n1Ïllions oyer 'VhOlTI 
you thus assunle don1Ïnion, this lllighty and renloto 
sceptre be a blessing or a curse. But of one -thing I 
am absolutely certain; at all events this resolution to 
lla ve so vast an empire imposes upon you the para- 
mount duty of ,vakefulness over its concerns-.it pre- 
scribes the condition that you shall be alive to its 
adnIini'3tration-vigilant at all times-that Jon shall 
not SlUlllber oycr it, neither sleep, nor like the slag- 
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gard fold the hands to sleep, as if your orders ,vere 
issued to a district, each corner of \vhich the eye could 
at each monlent conllnand-or a kingdom, the com- 
munication ,vith all parts of ,vhich is open every day 
and every hour, and ,vhere all the orders you may 
issue, are to be executed in the self-same circumstan- 
ces in ,vhich they ,vere conceived and \vere framed. 
That is the condition upon which such mighty empires 
must be holden-that is the difficulty which exists in 
the tenure; hard to grapple ,vith-perilous to be pos- 
sessed of-not ,vholesome it lnay be, either for the 
colony or the parent state, should they long renlain 
knit together-but at all events the condition, sine quâ 
non, of having to administer such arduous concerns. 
. But let us, my Lords, resunle the history of these 
transactions. The Resolutions ,vere introduced and in 
part ,vere adopted by the Commons, on the 6th of 
l\Iarch. Parlianlent having reassembled on the 6th of 
April, they ,vere not brought before your Lordships, 
till the 9th of 
Iay, ,vhen )'ou passed then1 \vith only 
my dissenting voice. N o'v both Lord Gosford and the 
Parlialnent had been assured that the Resolutions 
should be follo,ved up by immediate action, as indeed the 
plainest dictates of all sound policy required, and that 
the Bill to nlake them operative should be introduced 
,vithout delay? 'Vas it so ? 'Vas any thing like this 
done? No. Nothing of the kind. Day after day 
passed; ,veek after ,veek glided away; and up to the 
Jniddle of June, when the lall1ented illness of the Sove- 
reign ended in a demise of the Cro\vn, no one step 
had been taken to convert the Resolutions into a legis- 
lative measure. Yet did any nlan living doubt ,vhat 
the inevitable effect of these Resolutions must be? 
They ,vere not conciliatory; they were any thing but 
conciliatory. They were coerciye, they meant re- 
fusal, thcy nleant repression, or they meant nothing. 
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They imported a repulsive denial of the Canadian's 
prayers-a peremptory negative to his long pressed 
claims-an inexorable refusal of his dearly cherished 
desires. l'his lnight be quite right and necessary. I 
don't now argue that question-but at any rate it ,vas 
harsh and repulsive. N or ,vas there the least accom- 
panilnent of kindness, the smallest infusion of tender- 
ness, to s\veeten the cup ,vhich ,ve commended to his 
lips. Ilis anxious ,vish ,vas for an Elective Council. 
This ,vas strongly, unequivocally, universally expressed. 
Far from relaxing, the feeling had gro,vn more intense; 
far from losing influence, it had spread more ,videly 
year by year. Instead of being expressed by majorities 
in the Assembly, of t,vo to one, of the people there re- 
presented, after the last dissolution that had increased 
in the proportion of fourteen to one, the representa- 
tives of 477,000 against those of 34,000 only. Never 
let this fact for an instant pass from the recollection 
-of your Lordships-it lies at the root of the ,vhole 
argument, and should govern our judgnlent on every 
part of the case. It is a fact, ,vhich cannot be de- 
nied, and it indicates a posture of affairs \vhich all at- 
tempts to change must be vain. HO"T ,vere the reso- 
lutions formed to nleet this state of the public mind? 
I-Io\v did the Parlianlent, the Reformed Parliament of 
England, Ineet the all but unanimous prayer of the 
Canadian people? By an unanimous vote of this 
IIouse, by a majority in the other, nearly as great as 
that ,vhich in the Provincial ParliameIit supported the 
Ì1nprovement so anxiously solicited, the people of Ca,.. 
nada \vere told that they had no hope, and that fronl 
the Parent State they never \vould obtain the dearest 
object of all their ,vishes. But ,vas there on the other 
hand no tenderness displayed to soften the harshness 
of the refusal-no boon offered to Initigate the harsh, 
the repulsive, the vexatious act uf turning' to their 
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prayers a deaf ear, and putting an extinguisher on all 
their hopes? There was. You had given theln in 
183] the po,ver of the purse; had told thel11 that they 
should no longer have to con1plain of possessing the 
British Constitution in name, ,vhile in substance they 
had it not; had "kindly and cordially," such ,vere your 
,vords, conferred on them a privilege that should place 
them on the self-saIne footing ,vith the British Parlia- 
Dlent, secure to then1 the substantial po\ver of granting, 
postponing, or refusing supplies, instead of the Iuere 
shadow of a free Constitution, ,vhich they had beforo 
been n10cked with. You had told them that in future 
the Ineans ,,,,ere their's of protecting their rights from 
encroachnlent; that they could thenceforth enforce 
their claims of right; that they could insist upon re- 
dress of their grievances by withholding supplies, while 
the redress was refused. But what do you offer then1 
in 1837, by ,yay of s,veetening the bitter refusal of 
their prayer for an Elective Council ? You absolutely 
mingle ,vith this nauseous potion, not a repeal of the 
act of 1831, but a declaration that for using its provi- 
sions-for exercising the option it gave of refusing' 
supplies-for en1ploying the powers it conferred, in the 
very way in \vhich you intended, or at least professed to 
intend they shoulJ be employed, to enforce a redress of 
grievances,-you ,vould set the act and all its provi- 
sions at nought, appropriate their Inoney \vithout their 
consent, and seize their chest by lnaill force, in spite of 
their teeth, because they had done \vhat you took cre- 
dit six years ago for giving thel11 the right to do- 
,vithheld their Illoney until they had obtained redress! 
Such ,vere the ]lesolntions 
 such their in1nort and in- 
. 
 
telltion. I an1 not 1l0\V arguing their Inerits. I al11 
not about proving their monstrous cruelty-their out- 
rageous injustice. But I ask if any hunlan being ever 
existed in this ,vhole ,vorld n10on-stricken to the excess 
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of doubting for one instant of tin1e, ,vhat must be the 
effect of their arrival in Canada? Some there may be 
,vho vie\ved then1 ,vith a more favourable eye than 
others; sonIC \vho deemed them justifiable, some even 
necessary; while others abhorred then1 as tyrannical 
and "rithout the shado\v of justification; some again 
might apprehend a more instantaneous revolt to be 
risked by then1 than others dreaded, and some might 
differ as to the extent and the efficacy of that comnlO- 
tion; but where was the man of any class, \vhether 
anlong the authors of the Resolutions, and their sup- 
.... porters, or their enemies, or the by-standers, an10ng 
those of liberal principles who were struck \vith disillay 
at the shame in ,yhich their leaders \vere lvrapt, or 
among those of opposite opinions "rho exulted to see 
the liberal cause disgraced and ruined-\vhere, I de- 
mand, an10ng them all was the Dlan endued with un- 
derstanding enough to 1ìlake his opinion ,yorth the 
trouble of asking for it, \vho ever doubted that the ar- 
rival of these detested Resolutions in Canada must be 
the signal of revolt, at least the in1ll1ediate cause of 
wide-spreading discontent and disaffection throughout 
the Province? The event speedily justified this uni- 
versal apprehension. I n1ight appeal to the ordinary 
channels of information; the public papers of An1erica 
as well as of Canada; to what forilled the topic of con- 
versation in every political circle, both of the Old World 
and the N e"\v; but 1 will only refer you to these papers, 
llleagre and imperfect as they are; for they contain 
abundant proofs of the fact ,vhich I state; and in the 
face of these disclosures, reluctant and scanty though 
they be, I will defy my Noble Friends to gainsay the' 
statement I have rnade. I may here observe,. that as 
several of the dispatches give so little information that 
they might without any detriment to the question have 
been withheld, so some have manifestly heen kept back, 
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of \vhich the Government are unquestionably possessed, 
and \vhich ,vould thro,v light upon this part of the sub- 
ject; although those produced give us plain indications 
of ,vhat has been suppressed. Thus the dispatches of 
the 2d, 8th, and 9th of September she,v to an attentive 
reader, as strikingly as anything in the late deplorable 
Gazettes thelllsel ves, the progress of that discontent 
\vhich has been suffered to break out into rebellion. 
In the first, Lord Gosford states that he thinks it may 
beconle necessary to suspend the Constitution-not an 
indication, surely, of things being in a satisfactory or a 
tranquil state. In the last of the three letters, he says, .... 
" up to this day (not at once, but in a course of tinle,) 
he has been obliged to disll1iss fifty-three magistrates 
and public officers;" and for what? The magistrates 
for attending unla\vful meetings, and the officers for 
seditious practices. \Vhat state of things does this be- 
token? And ho,v plainly does it she,v that the evil 
was not of yesterday ? 
Ianifestly the dismissals had 
been going on for a time, and notice of them had been 
comnlunicated to the Government at home; but how 
happens it that no other intinlation is given of so grave 
a matter except in this one dispatch? Then in the 
letter of the 8th Sept em bel", Lord Gosford describes a 
Central Committee as having been fOlïned by the dis- 
affected, from which orders were issued to what he calls 
"the Local Committees." The Local Committees! Yet 
\ve find no mention \vhatever of any Local Committees 
in any of the other letters produced for our information! 
The use of the definite article plainly shews that the 
Governor had in some previous dispatch described those 
bodies to \vhich he here refers \vithout any description. 
"\Vhen in the sanle sentence, he speaks of the Central 
Committee-evidently for the first time-he calls it "a 
Central Committee," and explains its nature. Clearly, 
then, there has been received some other letter, \vhether 
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long or short, private and informal, or regular and offi- 
cial, inforn1ing the Government of the ominous circum- 
stance, here only alluded to as already well kno,vn, of 
Local Committees having been established throughout 
the Province. But that other letter is kept back. The 
information ,vhich the supposed dispatch would disclose 
is not ne,v to me, and it is of deep in1portance. It 
points at an organized system of insurrection, and it 
traces the system to the arrival of the Resolutions in 
Canada. In each parish, Parochial Committees were 
forIned; in each district, District Committees; and 
these local bodies ,vere under the orders of the Central 
COlllmittee. But a judicial system was also established: 
In each place there ,vere appointed arbitrators, called 
(l1niable
 couzpositeurs, or pacificators, to ,vhon1 it ,vas 
required that all having suits should resort, and not to 
the I(ing's Courts of justice; or if any party preferred 
the latter, he ,vas visited by some one ,vho ,yarned 
him that the Patriots h?-d passed resolutions against 
suing in the Courts of the State; his cattle were 
marked in the night if he persevered; and a further 
contumacy towards the courts of the arbitrators ,vas 
visited with the maiming of his beasts the night after. 
This system ,vas established and in operation as early 
as the beginning of September. But there are some 
plans which cannot be the ,vork of a day, and of these 
a judicial establishlllent like this is surely one. 'Ve 
lllay safely calculate that months had elapsed before 
the things stated respecting it in these papers could 
exist. But I kno,v that the plan was not confined to 
such Committees of Government, and such irregular 
tribunals. Men were raised, as ,vas said, for the pur- 
poses of police; as I believe, to be ready for resisting 
the Government. The pretext was the reIIloval of so 
lllany 
Iagistrates from the commission of the peace. 
So that we have here all the great functions of Govern- 
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lnent usurped by the disaffected ;-executive adn1inis- 
tration provided, juJicial trihunals forn1ed, and a mili- 
tary force levied ;-and all usurped under the very eye 
of the Government. \Vhy do I ascribe all these fright- 
ful results to the Resolutiolls? j}Iy reason is plain- 
it is in these despatches. Lord Gosford hinlself tells 
you ,vhat their effect ,vas, particularly that of the 
eighth, respecting the 1110ney; they who \vere most at- 
tached to the Governn1ent, who lllost reprobated the 
proceedings of the I
atriots, ,,,ho least favoured the 
l
rench party, ,vere loud in their disapprobation of that 
eighth Resolution. I do not lnarvel at this, my Lords; 
to lne it is no surprise at all; I expected it. I COll- 
tended against the llesolutions; 1 protested against 
them; I earnestly, though hunlbly, besought you not 
to plunge the country into that civil contention which 
I saw ,vas inevitable the mOlllent that eighth Resolu- 
tion should pass. To injury of the deepest character, 
it added what is worse than all injury, lllockery and 
insult. To tell men that you gave thelll the British 
Constitution, and to brag of your bounty in giving it ; 
-to tell them that they no longer had it in forn1, but 
that no,v you genel-ously l.esto,ved on them the sub- 
stance; to tell then1 that they no\v possessed the sanle 
controul over the executive Governnlent ,vhich we in 
England have, and which is the corner stone of our free 
Constitution ;-to tell then1 that you gave theln the 
po,ver of stopping supplies, for the purpose of arnl- 
ing them with the Ineans of protecting their rights 
from the encroachnlents of tyranny, and of obtaining a 
redress of all grievances ;-bragging of your liberality 
in thus enabling tnenl to seek and to get, by these 
llleans, that l-edress ;-and then, the very first time 
they use the power so given, for the very purpose for 
which you gave it, to leave thenl nominally in posses- 
sion of it, to pass by it, to disregard it, to act as if you 
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never had given it at all, and to seize hold Ç)f the money, 
to send a file of soldiers and pillage the chest of that 
fund which you pretended you had given them, and 
then1 alone, the absolute po,ver over-this surely is a 
Inockery and an insult, in the outrageous nature of 
,vhich, the injury itself offered merges and is lost. But 
I am not no\y arguing the merits of these ill-fated pro- 
ceedings. Let then} have been ever so justifiable, I 
have nothing to say against them. They were adopted 
by the wisdonl of Parlianlent, and it is too late to dis- 
cuss-it is unavailing to lament it; but this at least 
\ve luay :;ay, that \vhen such a course as this ,vas taken, 
kno,vn beforehand to the Governlnent, to its advisers 
,vho could not be taken unprepared by it-,vho had 
been deliberating on it fronl the 20th N ovenlber 1836, 
to the unkno,vn date of the suppressed dispatch in 
July, and thence to that of the next not very instruc- 
tive but at least forthcoming dispatch of April 29-the 
l\Iinisters ,vere aware of the measure they had con- 
ceived,-they knew its tendency,-they Inust have 
made up their mind to its eftècts,-they had resolyed 
to inflict the grievous injury and offer the intolerable 
insult yet worse than the injury. 'Vas there ever yet 
imbecility-,vas there ever confusion or ,vant of ideas 
-ever yet inexplicable policy, (if I n1Ïght prostitute 
such a nanle to such a base use,)-was ever there seen 
in the history of hlunan blunders and incapacity any- 
thing to match this, of ,vronging and mocking and in- 
sulting, and Jet taking no one step by ,vay of precau- 
tion against the inevitable effect of the outrage offered, 
and to prevent the disaffection into ,vhich you were 
goading them from bursting out into revolt, and the 
revolt from proving successful? The Canadian People 
are told- Y ou shall be defeated, and oppressed, and 
scorned, and insulted, and goaded to resent, but care 
shall all the while be taken that nothing is done 
VOL. IV. . P 
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to prevent the irritatio.n ,ve are causing fron} bring- 
ing on rebellion; and should rebellion peradven- 
ture ensue, no Ineans shall be used to prevent the 
shedding of blood, - to protect the loyal and re- 
strain the insurgent. l\Iy Lords, there have been be- 
fore no,v at various times, men inclined to play a ty- 
rant's part; to oppress the unoffending, to trample upon 
the liberties of lllankil1d; men ,vho had Iuade up their 
minds to outrage the feelings of hUIUal1Uature for SOIl1P 
foul purpose of their OWl1, aggravating the \vrongs they 
did, and exasperating the hatred the)" deliberately ex- 
cited, by insults yet Inore hard to be borne. These 
courses have had different fortunes,-sonletimes the 
oppressor has prevailed,- sometinles he has been \yith- 
stood, and punished by the people. But I ,viII venture 
to assert that this is the first time such a course ever ,vas 
pursued ,vithout sonle foresight, sonle precaution to en- 
force the policy resol'Ted on,-solue nleans provided to 
preclude resistance, and at least to guard again
t its ef- 
fects. Tyrannyand oppressionhashere appeared stript of 
its instinctive apprehension and habitual circuluspection. 
Compared "\\Tith the conduct ,v
1Ïch ,ve are no,,, called 
to contemplate, the most vacilJating and inlbecile, the 
1110st inconsistent and inlpotent rulers, rise into SOl1le 
station commanding respect ;-I(ing- John, or Richard 
Cromwell hinlself rises into a ,vise, a politic and vigor- 
ous prInce. 
But it is said that there ,vere various reasons \vhy 
these Resolutions should not be accolnpanied \vith an 
effective force. And first, because the event has she\vn 
that there were troops enough already in the Colony 
to quell the revolt. I hope it is already put down- 
I do not know that it is; but assunle it to be so, does 
not lllY Noble Friend see ho\v much this proves? The 
defence, if it nleans any thing- nleans this-that the or- 
dinary peace estahlishlnent of Canada is quite large 
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enough to Ineet the most 
xtraordinary emergencies 
that ever yet happened in its ,vhole history. Ho,v then 
will he meet these economists of our resources-those 
,vho are so niggardly and frugal of the public money, 
and justly complain of every pound needlessly spent 
and every man not absolutely required for the defence 
of the provinces? Because if it turns out that you had 
in times of profound peace so large a force in the Co- 
lony, as was enough to meet a n10st unexpected crisis, 
and to cope successfully ,vith a civil ,var, ho,y is the 
question to be ans\vered,-" \Vhy an arn1Y should be 
,vanted in peace, equal to the establishlnent ,vhich a 
war requires ?" IIad such a question been put on any 
other occasion than the present, I ,yell kno,y the ans,vcr 
it ,vonid ha\
e received, because I have he
rd it agaill and 
again, both ,vhile in office and ,,,,hile out of office. The 
ans,ver ,vouid assuredly have been: \Ve keep only just 
force enough to meet the ordinary demands of tranquil 
tinIes. Yet according to the extraordinary defence set 
up this night, there never are fe\ver troops maintained 
in Canada, than are sufficient to nleet den1ands of the 
most unexpected kind. There lnay a civil \var any 
moment break out, and the Governnlent may occasion 
and lllay quell an universal insurrection, \vithout de- 
spatching an additional man or gun thither. 'fhe esta- 
blishment is so happily constituted as not to be too 
great for peace, and also not too little for ,var. But a 
second argument has been used more startling still. 

Iy Koble 

riend tells you that to. send more n1en 
over ,vould have had a very bad effect, because it would 
be admitting the resolutions ,,,,ere ,yrong, and she,ving 
we anticipated a resistance. 'Vhy, Iny lords, is it not 
better to anticipate a resistance, and thereby p'revent 
it, than to do nothing and be surprise
 by one? 'Vhich 
is the ,vorst and most dangerous course, to be over 
c-autious, or too supine? Is not the reality of a suc- 
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cessful revolt infinitely mõre hurtful than the appear- 
ance of dreading one ,vl1Ïch may never break out? Is 
not a revolt far lnore likely to happen, and if it happen 
to succeed, if JOu on1Ït the ordinary and natural pre- 
cautions? And suppose these prevent its happening, 
what the worse are you for having it said, and said un- 
justly too, that you ,vere apprehensive ,,'ithout cause? 
But then a third defpllce is attelnpted. Sending' 
troops, says my Koble l
riend, ,yould have been paying 
a bad con1pliment to the loyal zeal of the Canadians; it 
,vould have been treating them as if ,ve could not suffi- 
ciently rely on them alone. Now I should not flIuch 
,vonder if these peaceable inhabitants of the province, 
ho,vever loyal, and ho,vever devoted, ,vere to say, ,,
hell 
they found themselves, through this extrenle delicacy, 
exposed unprotected to civil ,val', "A truce ,vith your 
compliments; send us SOllIe troops. Don't laud our 
zeal and loyalty at the expense of our security. Don't 
punish us for our good qualities. Give us less praise 
and Illore protection. N ever heed the ilnputation you 
may expose us to by sending out effectual succour to 
those ,vho are not military men, so that you only secure 
the settlen1ent against the "Torst of calan1Ïties, the Ranles 
of civil ,val", and, should they break out, their laying 
,vaste our province." Surely, n1Y Lords, those peace- 
ful and loyal subjects of the Cro,vn are sorely aggrieved 
when you tell them that their settlel11ent may be in- 
volved in agitation and torn by civil broils, but that 
still no protectlng hand shall be stretched forth to stay 
their ruin,-that you abandon your duty to,vards theln 
-the duty of protection ,vhich alone gives JOu a title to 
the reciprocal duty of allegiance; and as surely they 
are mocked beside being aggrieved, ,vhen, in excuse 
for thus deserting your duty to\vards then1, they are 
told, that \vel"e you to discharge it, you n1Ïght appear 
to doubt their loyalty and thpir zeal. 
Iy Lords, this 
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is not, it cannot be a real defence: it is an after thought. 
I an1 sorry to say that I cannot bring nlyself to regard 
it as sincere, and but for the respect I o,ve my Noble 
:F'riend 1 could not bring 111Jseif to regard it as an honest 
defence. If any Ulan had asked hi In six l11onth8 ago, 
before the event, ,vhy no troops had been sent to back 
the odious Resolutions and I.ender resistance hopeless, 
he n1ight have given various ans\vers to a very perti- 
nent question. I cannot indeed easily divine ,vhat he 
,vould have urged in explanation; but of one thing I 
am quite certain-I can tell at once ,vhat he ,vould not 
have urged-he never ,vould have uttered a ,vord about 
the dispatch of troops indicating a distrust of Canadian 
]oyaìty or a condemnation of the eighth Iiesolution. All 
this is a mere ingenious expedient resorted to after the 
event, anù it is not, perinit Iue to say, characterised by 
the accuston1ed candour, fairness, and ingenuousness of 
the Noble Lord. 
\Vell, then, thus matters ,vent 011, and thus to the very 
last ,vith adtnirable consistency. No instructions, either 
as to the Legislative or Executive Council reached (
a- 
nada before the Parliall1ent of the Province met, al- 
though it had been distinctly promised that they should 
arri ve before the meeting, as indeed aft.er it they could 
serve no kind of purpose. Nay, the Parlialnent had 
met and been prorogued b8fore they ,vere even dis- 
patched frolll. Downing Street. I an1 a,vare indeed of 
the dispatches which bear the date uf July 14, a day 
remarkable in the calendar of the Colonial Office for 
un,vonted activity-no less than four of these dispatches 
being all dated upon that singular day-and I know 
that one of these appears to contain a good deal about 
the constitution of the J
egislatiYe Council, but ,vhen 
you examine it you find nothing ll10re than a long', a 
very long extract frolll the report of the Conunissiollers 
-so long as to require an apology in Iny Noble l
riend's 
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letter for the length of the quotation. It seenlS that on 
this matter the three Conllnissioners had agreed. Their 
general course of proceeding had been to differ upon 
every thing-so that each reason assigned by the one 
found a satisfactory refutation in the arguments urged 
by his able and ingenious colleagues. Nevertheless they 
had an odd lllanner of often conling to the same con- 
clusion, not only by different roads, but by traveHing in 
dianletrically opposite directions, as if to reach York 
they took not the 11 ull road or the GranthaIll road, but 
the road by Exeter or by Brighton. IIo\vever, in this 
paper they had for a ,vonder all agreed; therefore my 
Noble Friend catches at it, and for the edification of 
the Governor sends hinl nearly the whole of it in the 
forIn of a dispatch, ,vithout adding one ,yord of advice 
or infornlation as to ho,v the Governor should proceed 
in carrJing the propositions into effect, or constructing 
his Council-the "Thole practical nlatter being what 
men he should put upon it. The Noble Governor ,vas 
now surrounded by disaffection, and sitting upon the 
collected materials of an explosion; he ,vas ruling a 
province on the brink of civil "Tar, and ,vithout sup- 
plies of force, or a ,vord of information or advice frOllI 
honle. Su my Noble Friend sends hinl a long quota- 
tion fronl the report uf the Comn1Ïssioner
, a precaution 
the less necessary that the Noble Lord hiulself: being 
one of those Conlnlissionel's, had himself signed that 
J"PpOl't, and Blight, one should suppose, very possibly be 
possf's
ed of 
onle kno,vledge of its contents. Nay, it 
was barely possible that he might have a copy of the 
doculllent at large. So careful however 'Y11S the Koble 
- Secretary of State, that he thought it better to send 
hinl a part of it, as he ,vas pretty certainly already in 
possession of the ,vhole. Nothing more is done till 
August 22; ,vhen at length a dispatch is for,varded, with 
full instructions as to the conlposition of the Council. 
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'fhe dispatches before spnt had contained only a very 
partial and entirely provisional po,ver of appointment. 
But the difference bet,veen the t,vo dates is in fact quite 
iUllnaterial; for if all that "Tas sent in August had been 
sent in July, it ,vas too late-the Parliament 111et on 
the 18th of August, and unless the po"Ters had arrived 
before that day, they ,vere absolutely useless; not to 
lllention that a proclalnation issued in "June she,vs the 
Colony to have been then on the verge of rebellion. 
The Provincial Parlianlent lnet-nothing but the Re- 
solutions ,vas laid before thenl-nothing but refusal 
and coercion, disappointlnent and lnockery, ,vere ten- 
dered to then1, ,vithout a single proposition to soften 
the harshness of the refusal, or n1Ïtigate the bitterness 
of the insult. The Provinces \\Tere no\v arrayed in op- 
position, and preparing resistance to the Governluent, 
-an extensive systel11 of cOlnbination was established, 
-civil, judicial, and lllilitary powers were exercised by 
the patriots. It ,vas no"T too late to soothe, by the ap- 
pointInent of Councillors, ,vhose names, a fe,v ,veeks 
earlier, might have given confidence to the people, and 
paved the ,yay for a restoration of kindly feelings to- 
wards the GoverUlnent; they had already gotten the 
Local Committees,- their central body-their a}}lÏaóles 
C01Jzpositell1
S, their police-bands.-On the one hand, hope 
had been held out never to be realised-promises Inade 
only to be broken. On the other hand, resolutions of 
coercion had been passed amounting to hateful threats, 
to be follo,ved inln1ediately by Bills, but these \vere 
never so llluch as proposed to Parliament. The insur- 
rection breaks out-blood is spilt-the province is in- 
volved in rebellion and in war-still no legislative mea- 
sures are ever franled upon the H esolutions. Parlia- 
ment assembles weeks after the most ilnportant infor- 
mation has come from the Colony,-still not a ,vord is 
said of any thing hut the N e,v Civil List; and instead 
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of the often prol11ised Bill to carry the Resolutions of 
April and 
Iay into effect, an entirely ne\y Bill is an- 
nounced, upon a \vholly different plan, and to Ineet the 
conlp]etely altered state of affairs. 
No,v, then, I ask the reason why the nleasure was 
delayed, after being distinctly pronlÍsed in April? 1'he 
Government are a,vare that this question must be an- 
s,vel'ed, and I find several reasons assigned in these 
papers. The first is given in one of the four dispatches 
of ..July 14: "I\Iuch as the Governlnent have ahvays la- 
lnented the necessity of adopting such a measure under 
any circulllstances, they ,vould, at the present filoment, 
feel a peculiar reluctance in resorting to it, as they 
,vould deeply regret that one of the first legislative acts 
of her 1\lost Gracious l\Iajesty's reign, should carry even 
the selnblance of an ungracious spirit towards the re- 
presentatives of her loyal and faithful subjects in that 
province:' If, then, ,,, even the senlblance of an un- 
gracious spirit to,vards the loyal and faithful subjects," 
is so "deeply regretted" by my Noble Friend, what 
thinks he of the reality of an audacious spirit of resist- 
ance to the Sovereign herself? Does he not consider 
that it ,vould have been quite as well to avoid such 
enIpty, unmeaning conlpliulents to his Sovereign, and 
discharge the imperative duty cast upon hinI, 9f ulain- 
taining her authority, and protecting her loyal people? 
"T ould it not have been full as respectful a course, and 
to his l{oyal :Nlistress just as grateful, if instead of such 
ta,vdry and CIUlllSY figures of speech, he bad given her 
the opportunity of Juailltaining the peace of her don
ill- 
ions, by pursuing the course begun under her illustrious 
predecessor? l\Iy X oble Friend speaks of "deep regret," 
-was it then a subject of much satisfaction to hin1 that 
,yeakness and indecision, delay and inaction, should lead 
from tiissatisfactioll to revolt, and end in shedding the 
hlood of the pcople ? Are t]lE'Se things no Inatter of 
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regret, ,vhen deep regret is expressed at merely continu- 
ing in the new reign the measures resolved upon to.. 
wards the end of the old? The rose leaves on the Royal 
couch of the Young Queen must not, it seenlS, be ruffled 
by the discharge of painful, though necessary duties.- 
But then was the death-bed of the aged monarch to be 
studded ,vith thorns? If the Itlind of the successor 
must not be disturbed with the more painful cares of 
royalty, was the dying Prince to have his last Illoments 
harassed and vexed by measures of a severe and harsh 
aspect? Such, I presume, is the reaSO
l assigned for 
nothing having been done after the resolutions ,vere 
passed in the beginning of :àiay. l\Iy Lords, this is a 
delicate-a perilous argument. \tVe are here treading 
slippery ground-we are dealing ,vith very high mat- 
ters. I affirm that 1. speak the language of the Con- 
stitution \vhen I absolutely refuse my ear to all such 
reasons. They are resorted to for the defence of the 
Nlinisters at the expense of the l\lonarchy. I kno,v no- 
thing of the last hours of one reign-or the dawn of 
another-nothing in the change of Sovereigns ,vhich 
can lessen the responsibility of their servants, or excuse 
them fronl performing their duty to the Crown, be it of 
a stern and harsh nature, or be it gentle and kind. Be- 
,yare, I say, how you give any countenance, aye, or any 
quarter, to topics of defence like these. They are so 
nla.ny argulllents against a l\Ionarchical Co
stitution, 
and in favour of SOlne other fOrTIl of Governlnent. rrhis 
is no discourse of 111ine. It is not I ,yho anl to blame 
for broaching this matter. You are they (to the lJli- 
nÙ.-!ers )-you are they "Tho have forced it into debate 
-and this dispatch-this dispatch is the text upon 
,vhich, trust Ine, conlnlentators will not be ,vanting ! 
But, my Lords, these ,vere not the reasons of all the 
vacillation and all the delay. The real reason oozes 
out a fc\v pê1ges 1at(\1" in the hook hefi)rc nle. T have 
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been reading froln the dispatch of "Juno 29; turn no\\ 
to one a fortnight later, and you find that a resolution 
had all at once been taken to giye up the eighth Reso- 
lution, and ask Bloney from Parlialnent here, for the 
Canadian seryice, instead of despoiling the chest at 
Quebec. This abandonment of the eighth Resolution 
as to all fruits to be d
rived from it, is indeed unaCC0111- 
panied with any benefit ,vhatever fronl the surrender- 
the announcement of the policy, harsh and insulting, is 
to continue; only its enforcement is given up, and the 
people of Engtand are as usual to pay the money. 13ut 
see with ,vhat a Illagl1aninl0us accoIllpanin1ent this 
abandonnlent-this shifting of the ground is ushered 
in. \Ve are no,v in full vigour; and we cannot hoast 
too loudly of it, ,vhile in the yery act of perfornlÎng the 
cro,vning feat of impotency. "The time (says this very 
dispatch) has passed a,vay in which it ,vas right to pause 
and deliberate." SOllIe hopes indeed seem yet to have 
been entertained of anlÎcable adjustnlent-it is difficult 
to see why-nor indeed does the .Koble .Secretary of 
State see-for he candidly says,-" hopes, resting as I 
must confess on no very definite ground;" yet he adds, 
-I cannot altogether despair that the Assenlbly, or 
some considerable portion of it, ,viII abandon their 
course"-I suppose because there ,vas nothing ,vhatever 
to Blake theln think of doing' any such thing. l\Iy Noble 
Friend, ho,vever, in the act of abandoning his course,- 
a course ,vhich he declares \vas "entered on hy hÍJn 
upon no light or ordinary motives-adds, "rro retreat 
froIl1 snch a course \vonid be inconsistent ,vith our most 
deliberate sense of public duty." "Deprecating, there- 
fore, (he proceeds,) every appearance of vacillation 
,yhere no doubt really exists" -and so forth. Then did 
he flatter himself, that ,vhen the appearance of vacil1a- 
tion ,vas so JTIuch to be deprecated, its reality ,vould 
\\Tork no har111 to the pu hlic service? Dia he not pcr- 
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ceive that all he here so po,verfully urges against inac- 
tion and hesitation, and oscitancy, and L1-ltering, ,,,,ere 
triunlphant argulllents in favour of that line of conduct 
,vhich he never once pursued? rfhis dispatch, full of 
reasons against vacillation, affords the Inost marvellous 
sample of it which is to be found in the whole train of 
his proceedi11gs. 1
he l"tesolutions ,v ere passed ahnost 
unaninlously-it ,vas resolved to take the money of the 
good people of Canada-it ,vas affirlned that there Inust 
be no pause-no doubt-no yacillation-and the new 
determination prefaced by t
1Ìs announçenlent, is that 
the former Resolutions about which no lllan (say they) 
can now have any doubt, shall be given to the winds, 
and the nloney taken from the pockets of the good 
people of England ! 
It ,vould indeed seenl, that just about this time some 
,vonderful change had COl1le over the nlinds of the l\Ii- 
nisters, depriving theln of their lnenlory, and lulling even 
their senses to repose-that sOlnething had happened, 
which cast them into a s,veet slulnber-a deep trance 
-such as physicians tell us, not only suspends all re- 
collection of the past, but lnakes lnen impervious to the 
impressions frOln surrounding objects through the senses. 
Could this have arisen fronl the deep grief into which 
my Noble Friend and his colleagues ,vere kno,vn to 
have been plunged by the decease of their kind and 
generous l\Iaster? :Ko doubt that feeling must have 
had its day-or its hour-but it passed swiftlya,vay- 
it is not in the nature of grief to endure for ever. Then 
how came it to pass that the trance continued ? 'Vas 
it that the delnise of one }\Ionarch is necessarily follow- 
ed by the accession of another? Oh- doubtless its 
pleasing endurance nlust have been caused by the ele- 
vation of their late gracious l\Iaster's illustrious succes- 
sor, prolonging the suspension of the faculties which 
grief had brought on-hut changing it into tbat state, 
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inexpressibly delicious, ,vhich ,vas suited to the CirCUlTI- 
stances, so interesting, of the ne,v reign. Or could it 
be, that the 'Vhig party, having for nearly a hundred 
years been excluded from the banquet of royal favour, 
had no\\- sitten do,vn to the rich repast ,vith an appe- 
tite, the gro,vth of a century's fast, and ,vere unable to 
divert their attention froln so pleasurable and unusual 
an el1joYll1ent, to nlere vulgar Jl1atters of public duty, 
and bring their faculties, steeped in novel delight, to 
bear upon points so distant as Canada-affairs so trivial 
as the tranquillity of the most inlportallt Province of 
the Cro,vn, and the peace of this country--possibIJ of 
the ,vorld? All thesø inconsiderable interests being in- 
jeopardy, ,vere they insufficient to awaken our rulers 
from their luxurious stupor? I kno,v not-I put the 
query-I suggest the doubt-I anI unable to solve it- 
I 111ay, for aught I know, have hit upon the solution; 
but of this I anl sure, that to SOllle such solution one is 
unavoidably led hy the passage of the dispatch which 
refers to the demise and accession as the cause of the 
general and absolute inaction ,vhich at that critical 
moment prevailed. But another event ,vas in pro- 
spect, the h
rbinger of ahnost as Bluch joy as the 
prospects of the ne,v reign-I nlean the prospect of a 
ne\v Parlianlent. '1'he dispatch gives the approaching 
dissolution as one reason for the conduct, or rather 
the inaction of the Government-and I sincerely be- 
lieve nlost truly-for as surely as an accession fûllo,vs 
a dissolution of the Prince, so surely ùoes an election 
follo\v a dissolution of his Parliament. It is not that 
there ,vas any thing like a justification of the Bill not 
heing introduced, in the approaching dissolution; for 
there \yas abundance of tÌIne to pass it het\veen the be- 
ginning of 
Iay and the end of July, when l)arlianlent 
was dissolved: It could not have been much delayed 
in the other lIûuse, \vhere such unpreced
nted H1ajori- 
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ties had concurred in passing all the ]lesolutions; and 
in this House, my Noble Friend* kno\vs he can do as 
he likes-I mean ,,,hen he is doing wrong-Illá se jac- 
tet in A ulâ, and he is little opposed here. I anl far 
froln saying your Lordships ,vould so readily let him do 
any thing to advance the interests of the people, or ex- 
tend their rights; but only let hÌIn invade their liber- 
ties, and he is sure to find you every ,vay indulgent; 
such is your partiality for a bold and decided policy; 
so great your inclination to support ,,,hat are terll1ed 
vigorous lneasures! It is not, therefore, ,vith the disso- 
lution that I can connect the laches of the Governn1ent 
in the way in ,vhich they urge it as a defence. But 
they ,vere impatient to get rid of the old Parliament, 
that they might be electing a new one, and all their 
attention ,vas absorbed in their election schemes. Their 
hopes ,vere high; they reckoned upon gaining largely, 
and little dreamt that upon their appeal to the People, 
instead of gaining fifty, they should lose fifteen. Those 
" hopes too fondly nursed," ,vere after\vards " too rudely 
crossed;" but at the time they filled their ,vhole soul, 
and precluded all attention or care for other matters- 
\vhether justice to Canada, or justice to England. 
'Vhat passed in this House, to the serious interruption 
of our judicial functions, may be taken as a proof ho\v 
little chance any Colonial affàirs had of commanding a 
moment's regard, or delaying for a day the ll1Uch-\vish- 
ed-for General Election. The report had been made 
. 
to head-quarters by the proper officers-those ,vhose 
duty it is to preside over the gathering of the Comn10ns 
-to take care that there shall be a IIouse ,vhen it is 
wanted-or that there shall be none when that is ex- 
pedient; and above all, \vhose department is to arrange 
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the tilnes and. seasons of elections. The result ,vas, 
that the interests of the l\Iinistry ,vere understood to 
require that certain \vrits should issue on the l\Ionday, 
and that on no account ,yhatever the Parliament should 
be allo,ved to exist another day. In the general joy of 
the ne,v reign and the sanguine hopes fron1 the ne,v 
Parliamf\ut, my Noble Friend on the \V oolsack,

 seemed 
himself to be a partaker. fIe betrayed sigus of hilarity 
un,yonted: I sa\v him, I can undertake to say, sn1Ïle 
twice at that critical period, and I have heard it said, 
that the saIne synlpton1 ,vas observed on one other occa- 
sion; but that of course passed av{ay. 'Ve ,vere engaged 
in a most in1portant cause-a (}uestion of la\\T-Iong the 
subject of dispute in "T estminster flaIl, and on ,vhich 
the different Courts there had ,videly disagreed. It 
had conle at length before this flouse for decision in 
the last resort, and after being fully argued, the learned 
Judges, ,yhose assistance your Lordships had, still dif- 
fering in opinion, had delivered their arguluents se1'ialÙu. 
It ,vas for the House to detern1Îne, and set the contro- 
yerted point at rest for ever by a solemn decision; and 
accordingly, on the Saturday, lny Noble and tearned 
Friend had begun by n10ving an affirlnance of the judg- 
ment belo,v; and by a natural mistake (the point being 
,vholly of COInmon La,v) he had given a reason rather 
for reversing than affirn1Ïng, by citing the case that 
n1ade against his argunlent. At this identical IllOInent 
there ,vas observed to approach hinl fronl behind a 
fornl not unkno,vn to the Ifouse, though to the la,v 
unkno\vn, the Lord Privy Seal, robed as a Peer of Par- 
lian10nt, anù interrupting the judge in delivering his 
judgn1ent, to suggest ,vhat imlnediately put an end to 
my Noble and Learned Friend's argulnent. There could 
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he no doubt of the purport of that cOlnmunication;- 
the hour of four had arrived, and then, if at all, nlust 
the COlIll110nS be sunlmoned to hear the COllill1Ïssion 
read. The Privy Seal had warneù the Great Seal that 
if the judglnent 'v ere given-if the reasons in its favour 
were assigned, only the ones against it having been 
stated-the Parliament could not be dissolved 011 lVlon- 
day; and thus the grave interests of the elections nIight 
be sacrificed to the IHere adnIinistration of justice. 111e 
judglnel1t being thus prenIaturely closed, and the argu- 
Inent left against, and not for, the decision recumillenù- 
ed by the Speaker of your Lordships' IIouse, the COß1- 
mission ,vas executed, and some score or t,vo of Bills 
\vere passed. The judicial business ,vas then resullled. 
Your Lordships differed in opinion. The Lord Chief 
Justice took a vie,v opposite to that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. It ,yas DIY fortune to agree with the latter; and 
after considerable argnnlent the judgnlent was affirmed, 
Dot for the reason ,vhich he had given in favour of it, 
but in spite of the reason ,vhich he had urged against it. 
But this was not all: I and other noble Lords 'v ere 
lnost anxious to have the dissolution postponed one day 
longer, in order to dispose of several ilnportant causes 
which had been fully heard at heavy expense to the 
parties, and to prevent the risk of the whole expense 
being renewed in case those ,vho had heard theln should 
die before next session, or be unable to attend the ju- 
dicial busine
s of the Ilouse. We earnestly besought 
the Governnlent to grant this postponement for so illl- 
portant a purpose, as well as to prevent the vexation 
to the parties of increased and most needless delay;- 
to the Court, the serious inconvenience of deciding a 
year after the argulnent had been hf\ard. But ,vc 
prayed in vain; they ,volIlù hear of nothing but dis- 
solving and electing-would attend to nothing else- 
\yould allow nothing to interposf\ hf\twef\ll thenl anrl 
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their favourite electioneering pursuits; and the reports 
of your Lordships' judicial proceedings bear testil11011Y 
to the haste ,vith ,vhich, to attain those electioneering 
objects, the session ,vas closed, and the adnlÏnistration 
of justice in the last resort interrupted. "r ell, there- 
fore, Inight the noble Lord's dispatch of the 14th July, 
assign the approaching dissolution of Parliall1ent as a 
principal reason ,vhy Canada could not be attended to. 
Although not in the sense of that dispatch, or as any 
thing like an excuse for his conduct, assuredly the dis- 
solution and its consequences had much to do with that 
neglect of duty. It called a\vay the 111inds of men to 
nearer aHd dearer objects; fixed their attention upon 
things that far more nearly touched them-things that 
canle home to their business and bosonls;- the prepa- 
rations for the approaching elections; and the affairs 
of the renlote Province, ,,-hich had at no time engrossed 
too much of their care, ,vere thought of no l11ore. 
Thus, then, my Lords, all is unifornl and consistent 
in these transactions: all is in keeping in the picture 
,vhich these papers present to the eye. A scene is cer- 
tainly unfolded not much calculated to raise in our es- 
timation the capacity, the firmness, the vigour, or the 
stateslnanlike habits of those distinguished persons to 
,vhose hands has been comnlÎtted the adn1Ïnistration of 
our affairs. I do not by any nleans intend to assert 
that the great qualities of public life nlay not be disco- 
vered in these proceedings. I should be far fronl say- 
ing that both deliberation and dispatch nlay not be 
traced in their conduct ;-deliberation anlounting even 
to balancing, and pausing, and delay ;-dispatch run- 
ning into rapidity, precipitancy, hurry. You meet with 
the unhesitating haste, and with the mature reflection; 
the consulto and the 1natura facto are both there. But 
then they are at the ,vrong time and in the false posi- 
tion: the rapidity presides over the deliberative part- 
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the deliberation is applied to the executive. The head is 
at fever heat; the hand is paralJzed. 'fhere is no lack of 
quickness but it is in adopting plans fitted to thro\v the 
country into a HallIe; no lack of delay, at the IDoment 
,vhen those schemes are to be carried into execution. 
"rhey rush unheeding, unhesitating, unreflecting into 
resolutions, upon ,vhich the ,,,,isest and readiest of Inan- 
kind could hardly pause and ponder too long. But 
,vhen all is detern1Ïned-,vhen everJ n]Oluent's delay is 
fraught \vith peril-then comes the uncertainty and ir- 
resolution. They never pause until the season has 
arrived for action, and ,vhen all faltering, even for the 
t,vinkling of an eJe, is fatal, then it is that they relapse 
into supineness and inaction; look around them, and 
behind then1, and every\yhere but before them; and 
sink into repose, as if all had been accolnplished, at th(( 
lllon1ent "Then every thing re111ains to be done. If 1 
,,,,ere to ransack all the records to which I have ever 
had access of hUll1an conduct in administering great 
affàirs, whether in the annals of our o,vn times or in 
the ages that are past, I should in vain look for a ll10re 
striking illustration of the S\vedish Chancellor's famou
 
saJing to his son, as he \vas departing to assist at the 
congress of statesn1en, "I fi1i uti ul videas quantulâ 
" 
'apieJltiá Iregatu1" 'lJlU/ldllS !" 

Iy Lords, I cannot sit do\vn without expressing also 
Iny opinion upon the conduct of the other party in this 
disastrous struggle. Both here, and elsewhere still more, 
invectives have been lavished with an unsparing hand 
upon those \vhom the proceedings of the Government 
first drove to disaffection, and afterwards, by neglect, 
encouraged to revolt. I will not stoop to protect my- 

elf from a charge of being prone to vindicate, still less 
encourage men in their resistance to the law, and their 
breach of the public peace. But ,vhile we thus speak 
of their crinles, and give vent to the angry feelings that 
,rOL. IV. Q 
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these havf' excited among us, surely it beconles us to 
reflect that we are blaming men ,vho are not present 
to defend themselves-condemning lnen who have no 
person here to say one word in explanation or palliation 
of their conduct-and that while \ve have before us 
their adversaries in this country, and the ,vhole state- 
lllents of their adversaries in the Colony, from then1- 
selves we have not one single ,vord spoken or \vritten 
to assist us in forIning our judgInent, or to stay our 
sentence against then1. To any fair and candid, not to 
say generous nature, I am sure I need not add another 
,vord for the purpose of sho,ving ho,v. strong is their 
claims to all forbearance, to every allowance \vhich it is 
possible for charity to make in scanning their conduct. 
Then I shall ever hold those deep])' responsible ,vho 
could have nlade all resistance in1possible by making it 
hopeless, but who sent out no reinforcements ,vith that 
design- those ,vho first irritated, and then did not con- 
troul-who, after goading to insurrection, did nothing 
to overa\ve and deter ínsul"gents. And after all, \vhen 
men so vehen1ently blanle the Canadians, ,vho is it, let 
me ask, that taught theln to revolt? "There-in what 
country-fronl \vhat people did they learn the lesson? 
You exclaim against their revolt-though you have 
taken their n10ney against their wishes, and set at nought 
the rights you boasted of having besto,ved upon theIn. 
You enumerate their other c0l11forts-that they pay 
few taxes-receive large aids from this country-el1joy 
precious commercial advantages for ,vhich we pay dear 
-and then you say, the whole dispute for which they 
have rebelled is about the taking of twenty thousand 
pounds without the consent of their representatives! 
Twenty thousand pounds taken without their consent! 
Why, it ,vas for twenty shillings thus taken that IIanlp- 
den resisted-and by his resistance, ,von for hiulself an 
imperishable name, which the Plantagenets and the 
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Guelphs ,vould give all the blood that s,vells their veins 
to boast of! If to resist oppression-if to rise against 
usurped po\ver, and defend our liberties when assaulted, 
be a crime-\vho are the greatest of all criminals? "Tho 
but ourselves, the English people? 'Ve it is that have 
set the exaluple to our American brethren
 Let us be- 
,yare how we blame then1 too harshly for follo\ving it! 

Iy Lords, I throw out these things with no view of 
merely giving offence in any quarter-I do so \vith a 
Letter object-an object of all others the dearest to DIY 
heart at this moment,-to prevent, by this palliating 
reflection, the shedding of one drop of blood, beyond 
\vhat self-defence and the lo\vest deluands of justice ad- 
nlinistered in Inercy require-to warn those into whose 
hands the s,vord is conlmitted, that they have a care 
how they keep it unsheathed one instant after the pike 
of the rebel has been thro\vn a\vay! 
l'Iy Lords, the speech of my Noble Friend ,vould no\v 
carry lIle after him into a wide field-the consideration 
oJ 
of the new systeln ,vhich is to be proposed for govern- 
ing the Colony. Upon that ground I decline entering 
at present; but the general aspect of it denlands a single 
remark. The constitution is to be suspended for three 
years, and a Govérnor is to rule \yith absolute power; 
and yet all the while the boast is that the insurrection 
has been partial-that only a single county of the whole 
eight has taken any share in it-and that all the rest 
of the cOlnnlunity are loyal and ,vell-affected! Then, I 
ask, \vhy are the loyal and well-affected, because they 
have put down the partial revolt, to be punished for the 
offences of others, and to lose not only the privileges 
which you gave them in 1831, but the constitution 
which 1\lr. Pitt gave them forty years before? This 
may be vigour-it is certainly not justice. It looks like 
an awkward and preposterous attempt to supply at this 
late hour the total want of activity which has prevailed 
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throughout the whole conduct of GovernInent, by an 
excess of action-- by a nlorbid vigour that can ,york 
nothing but n1Ïschief to all. It is a proceeding \vholly 
repugnant to all ideas of justice, and contrary to conl- 
llion sense. Only see ho\v utterly this measure is in- 
consistent \vith the rest of ill)' Koble l-?riend's defence. 
\Vhen you ask "\vhy no force ,yas dispatched to secure 
the peace of the ColonY-Jou are told it ,vas quite un- 
necessary-the people "Tere all so loyal that the peace 
was in no peril, and sending troops ,vould only have 
been offering a groundlpss insult by suspecting their 
zeal and devotion. But ,vhen it is thought desirable 
to destro)' the free constitution and put a pure despo- 
tiSlll in its place-straight\vay it is found out that the 
,vhole nlass of the population is disaffected and can no 
longer be intrusted \vith political rights. The rebellious 
spirit shifts and changes-contracts and expands-just 
as it suits the purpose of the arglunellt. :K o,v it is con- 
fined to a single county-pent up in a corner of the 
settlelnent-bounded by the river Richelieu. This is 
,vhen the 
Iinisters are charged ,vith having left the 
Colony to its o\vn resources. Presently the ne\v plan 
of arbitrary goverlllllent is on the carpet, and inulle- 
diatcly the reyolt spreads in all directions-spurns the 
bounds of rivers and nlountains-diffuses it
elf over the 
whole country-and taints the 11lass of the inhabitants. 

Iy Lords, I care not ,vhich ,yay the question is put, 
but it is a question that must be ans,vered before these 
l\Iinisters can conlpass both their objects, of defending 
their past conduct and obtaining ne,v po,vers. The 
dilemma is no\v complete and perfect. If the Colony 
,vas in such a state as to justi(y this arbitrary bill, ,vhy 
did you leave it without a force? If the Colony ,vas in 
such a state as justified you in \vithholding reinforce- 
ments, what pretence have you for disturbing its peace, 
and inflicting upon it a despotic governllient? Ans\ver 
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me these questions. One ans\ver \vill suffice for both. 
But I believe for that ans\ver I shall \vait for e\ er and 


. . 
111 yal n. 
But then it seeins that this despotic constitution is 
only to be the fore-runner of sonle other arrangement. 
'Vhether the noble Lord had hinlself formed a very 
clear and precise idea of that ulterior llleasure I am 
unable to say ,vith confidence. But this I kno\v, that 
his exrlanation of it left me \vithout the power of COln- 
prehending it \vith any distinctness; and ,vhat I could 
conlprehend seerued absurd in the extrelue. Of all 
established Constitutions we are. bound to speak \vith 
some resrect, lllore or less; they have been tried, and 
at least been found to ans\ver SOUle of the purposes for 
\"hich they \vere designed. But a wholly ne,v and 
untried schenle is entitled to no respect at all beyond 
\vhat its intrinsic merits claim; and as Ütr as this 
scheine is cOlnprehensible, it appears elninently ridicu- 
lous. .A.' certain nunlber of persons \ve are told are to 
be called by the Governor to his aid as Councillors, 
but ho\v they are to be selected, and \vhat po\vers they 
are to have, \ve are not infornled. Is the Governor to 
SUlnUlon 'VhOll1 he pleases? Then he gives no share 
,,,hatever in the deliberations to the people, and for 
the purpose of conciliation, or indeed of learning the 
pnblic opinion, the proceeding is utterly nugatory. Is 
he to choose the districts and leave the electors there 
to send representatives? But still it is a packed 
asseillbly, and no voice is given to t
e bulk of the COìU- 
nlunity. Is he then to issue \vrits generally-only 
requiring ten councillors instead of ninety represen- 
tatives to be elected for his help-Inates? But \vhen 
the \vhole country is unaninlously of one opinion, this 
plan can have no other effect than to bring together a 
l->arliament conlposed exactly like the present, only 
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fewer in nunl ber and under a different nalHe. It is- 
plain that, in one \vay or another, the intention must 
be that the people shall not elect îreely as they no\v 
do, else a Parliament precisely like the disaffected one 
,viII be returned; and that those elected shall have no 
power to act unless they do as they are bid, other\vise 
the Government \vill be in the precise difficulty which 
no,v oppresses it. But if any such semblance only of 
consulting the people is all you 111ean to give- if under 
the pretence of calling them to your aid you exclude 
all the lTIell of their choice, and only take counsel ,vith 
creatures of your o\vn-I tell you fairly that such an 
intolerable lllockery ,viII avail you nothing. ]1ette1'" 
proclailTI at once a despotisln, ,vithout any disguise or 
any n1Ítigation. 
Iake the Governor suprenlc. Let 
hill1 rule ,vithout advice or even instruction-in his 
o\vn nalne, and not in the nanle of 
he la\v-for your 
intere
t, and not for that of the Colonial people. 
JJut, IHY Lords, I have said that I should at present 
forbear to pursue in detail the subject ,vhich ,ve shall 
hereafter ha.ve an1ple opportunities of discussing at 
large. N either will I go into the particulars of the 
civil ,yar that has so lalTIentably been kindled. I have 
11lentioned that there is reason for hoping its disasters 
have already reached their terlTI. I hope, nlost de- 
voutly hope, it nlay be so. No thanks to the Govern- 
Incnt, the Colonists themselves, left "rholly to their 
o\vn resources and their o,vn zeal, are supposed to 
have quelled the insurrection and restored peace. 
But ,yhat kind of a possession is that ,vhich I1Just be 
l
ept by force of arnlS ? .LL\re "
e not here reminded of 

Ir. Burke's observation upon the too parallel case of 
America? frere, ho,vever, I must in passing, express 
IllY astonishment at finding the address no\v moyed, to 
he 
o nearly eopicd fronl that of ] 775-after the 
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peremptory denial of my Noble :Friend,* when I the 
other night said I supposed it ,vould turn out to be so. 
Really, though he is but a novice in office, he made 
the denial ,vith a readiness and a glibness, that n1Ïght 
have done honour to those inveterate habits of ofHcial 
assertion, only acquired by the few ,vho are born in 
\Vhitehall and bred in Do,vning Street. And yet 
"Then ,ve look at it, ,ve find it the saIne address ,vith 
that of 1775 to the very order of the topics-all but 
one passage ,,"hich is of necessity on1itted here, because 
J defy the utmost courage of official assertors to have 
reproached the Canadians as Iny Noble Friend's pre- 
decessor Lord North did the Anlericans, ,vith nlaking 
an ungrateful return to the tenderness shewn by Par- 
liament to"Tards the principles of the English law and 
the English Constitution. The authors of the eighth 
Resolution, ,vere. not, I presulne, capable of setting 
their hands to such a boast as this. III all other 
respects the t,vo addresses are identical. 
Iay the 
on1en not prove inauspicious, and may the likeness 
end here ! 
But I was dra\vn aside from the just remark of 
Ir. 
Burke, which I was about to cite. The rebels, said 
he, may be put do,vn, but conquering is not governing, 
and a province ,vhich, to be retained, Inust be ahvays 
subdued, is little worth keeping, 
Iy Loras, I 111ay 
truly say the sallle of Canada. The revolt may be 
suppressed; I hope it is suppressed already, and that 
the blood of our An1erican brethren has ceased to flow. 
But the difficulty of the case is only then beginning. 
Then comes the time to try the statesll1an - the far 
more delicate question then arises-and the nlore Ï1n- 
portant-dell1anding infinitely greater circuIl1spection 
and foresight, ,visdonl and judglnent, than how a re- 


· Lord l\1dbourne. 
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bellion lllay be suppressed- I lllean the question, ho\\ 
a distant province nlay be ,yell governed-a disaffected 
people reclaimed-and the maintenance of your empire 
reconciled with the interests of your subjects? The 
scheme of polity for accomplishing this great and 
,vorthJ purpose, must be well ll1atured before it is 
adopted, and ,vhen once adopted, must be executed 
with vigour; all pausing and faltering must then be 
ended. I would fain hope that the l\Iinisters have 
been taught a lesson by the past, and that henceforth 
they ,vill deliberate at the season of proposing mea- 
sures, and act ,vhen the period for executing them 
arrives. But if I am called upon to pronounce, 
,vhether or not the authors of these dispatches, the 
propounders of last Jear's Resolutions, they ,vho fol- 
]o,ved up their o\vn policy ,vith no one act of vigour, 
and acconlpanied it ,vith no indication of foresight- 
they ,vho elnbarked in a course avo,vcdly harsh and 
irritating, ,vithout taking a single precaution to pre- 
vent or frustrate resistance, and, at t.he instant when 
their nleasures required to he prosecuted ,,,ith effect, 
suddenly deserted them-if I am to decide ,vhether or 
not they are the nlen endo,ved ,vith the statesillanlike 
capacity to IDeet the difficulties of so arduous an occa- 
sion,-I too, must fàlter and pause before J give an 
affirmative ans,ver. To quell an insurrection, asks but 
ordinary resources and every-day talents; a military 
power-often a police force-n1ay subdue it, and nlay 
bridle for a season the disaffected spirit. The real 
test of the statesman's sagacity and vigonr is applied 
,vhen tranquillity is for a ,,,,hile restored. l\Iy Lords, 
painful as the avo,val is, their conduct throughout 
these sad affairs has ,vrung it from me-I must pause 
before I can pronounce these n1ell fit for the emer- 
gency ,vhich is fast approaching, if it have not already 
come. 
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But let it not all the ,yhile be supposed that ,vhen 
I d,vell upon the greatness of the occasion, it is fì'OITI 
setting any high value upon such a possession as Canada. 
The crisis is great, and the position difficult, on the 
assun1ption that you ,vill resolve to keep hold of it, 
,vhether in prudence you ought or not, and ,viII be for 
ll1aking sacrifices to retain it, of ,vhich I hold it alto- 
gether un"Torthy. Not only do I consider the posses- 
sion as worth no breach of the constitution-no viola- 
tion of the principles of justice-good God? ,vhat pos- 
session can ever be of a value to justify a price like 
that !-but in a national vie\v, I really hold those Co- 
lonies to be ,vorth nothing. l'ho only interest ,ve have 
in the lllatter, concerns the mode in ,vhich a separation, 
sooner or later inevitable, shall take place. "fhe only 
question ,vorth considering, as far as our national in- 
terest is considered, is ,v11ether that separation shall be 
effected alnicably or ,,,ith hostile feelings- unless in so 
fhr as the honour of the country is involved. nut J an1 
oJ 
not so rOlllantic as to suppose that any nation ,vill ever 
be ,villing to give up an extended òominion, ho,,, un- 
profitable, nay, ho\v burthensome soever it Inay be to 
hold it. Such possessions, above all, are not likely to 
be surrendered to dictation and force. "fhe feelings of 
nat10nal pride and honour are averse to Jielding in 
these circlunstances; but I do venture to hope, that 
,,,hen al] feelings of pride and honour are sa,-ed-,vhell 
respntInent and passion have coole(l-,,-hen the ,vrong- 
doers on either side are forgiven-'\,-hen the reign of 
la,y is restored; that justice \vill he te!npered ,vith 
mercy, the foundation for an an1ÏcaLle separation laid, 
and an estÏIllate cahn]y made of the profit and the loss 
\vhich result fi"om onr Korth An1erican don1inions. I 
am "Tell assnred that ,ve 
hall then finù t"hen1 very little 
'1'orth the cost thC'y have entailed on llS, in Jl1Cn, in 
nlon
y
 aUfl in injuries to onI" tra(lc: nay, that their 
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separation ,viII be even no,va positive gain, so it be but 
effected on friendly ternls, and succeeded Ly an alnicable 
intercourse. The GovernUlellt and defence of Canada 
alone cost us considerably 11lore than half a 111illioll a 
year; independent of the Inillion and a half ,vhich we 
have expended on the Rideau Canal, and bet,veen t,vo 
and three 111illions on fortifications, uselessly spent. I 
speak on the authority of a I\Iinister of the Cro,vn, \vho 
has recorded his opinion of the burden "re sustain in 
holding such possessions. 
LORD GLENELG. \Vho? 
LORD BROUGIIAl\I. The Paymaster of the Forces.* 
But beside all this, ,ve have to pay 55s. duty on the 
excellent timber of the Baltic, in order that ,ve may be 
cOlnpelled to use the bad timber of Canada at a higher 
price, on a 1 Os. duty. The severance of the Colony 
would not only open our markets to the better and 
cheaper conunodity \vhich grows near our own doors, 
but ,voldd open the Baltic Inarkets to our manufactures, 
restrained as they no,v are in their export to the north 
of Europe by the ,vant of any COlll11lodities \vhich ,ve 
can take in return. Their produce is grain and till1ber, 
and our Corn Laws for the benefit of the landed interest 
shut out the one, ,vhile our Colonialla\\Ts for the bene- 
fit of the planters exclude the other. Is it not then full 
tilue that we should 111ake up our n1Ìnds to a separation 
so beneficial to () II parties, if it shall only take place 
an1Ìcably, and by uniting tog-ether the ,,,hole of our 
North Anlerican possessions, fornl an independent, 
flourishing, and po,verful state, \vhich may balance the 
colossal En1pire of the 'Vest? These, my Lords, are 
not opinions to which I have lately conIe; they are the 
gro,vth of luany a long year, al1J the fruit of 111uch at- 
tention gi.ven 
o the subject. . Of this I anI intiJ11ately 
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persuaded, that it is of paran10unt Ï1nportance to take 
care ho,v the change shall be consUlllnlated. If the 
severance be effected by violence-if the nlember be 
rudely torn a\vay and bleeding frolll the body of our 
Empire-a wound is left on either side to rankle and 
irritate and annoy for gencrations to COlne. Hence a 
perennial source of national enn1ity, the fruitful cause 
of commercial em barrassments, and of every kind of 
discontent and anilllosity not only bet\veen the coun- 
tries, but anlong the different classes and parties of 
each. There is no evil against ,vhich it better Leconles 
us anxiously to guard. All expedients should be tried 
to render the severance kindly and geptle-every thing 
resorted to that can pour balm into the \vound occa- 
sioned by the operation. This is the most sacred duty 
of every ,vise and virtuous statesnlal1. I.Jo\vering as the 
aspect of afl:
irs no,v appears, IllY hope still is, that those 
,vho are entrusted ,vith the goverUll1ent, be they \"ho 
they may, ,vill bestir thenlselves, ,,,ith these vie,vs, for 
this purpose, and, ,vhile it is yet tilHe, seek above all 
things to heal the injuries which inlprudence and rash- 
ness, conlplicated ,vith inlbecility and vacillation, have 
inflicted; so as to give us, not out,vard peace only, but 
real concord and friendship, \vithout which the ,yound 
is but skinned over, and peace TIIUst be precarious and 
only a nalne. 13ut, to give real peace and concord, the 
\vrongs c0l11plained of must be redressed, and I fairly 
tell you that the 111aster grievance Inust not be suftèred 
to renlain. All Canada cries out for an Elective Coun- 
cil. Ilefuse it JOu cannot. The cOHlplaint against its 
present constitution is like that son1e time ago urged 
against this flouse. (Olle f!t
 the Jl1iuister.s here said this 
'll7as not a Judicious allusion.) 'Vill l11Y Noble Friend, 
,vhose ea9"le-eve can P ierce throuo"h the darkness of a 
o 
 b 
staten1cllt barely cOlllmenced, and catch its application 
to an arglunent not 'yct hroached, suspclHl }J is SCl1tencp 
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of condelnnation till he hears ,vhether the allusion be 
iqdeed judicious or no ? I ,vas stating that language 
1110re severe had not been used to,vards the Legislative 
Council in the Province, than I have often heard enl- 
ployed in this place against this Legislative Council of 
the Parent State. But there is a ,vide difference, 111Y 
Lords, bet,veen the t\VO cases; and upon that difference 
rests the application of my present appeal, so prenla- 
turely judged of by IHY Noble Friend. l
irst, \Vhereas, 
only an inconsiderable fraction of the people of England 
have demanded a reform in the Constitution of this llouse, 
and even they have not persevered in this denland, all 
the Canadian People ,,,ith one voice have called aloud 
and vehelnently for a change in their Upper House, and 
have never for one instant, in any circu111stances, abated 
one jot of the vehemence ,vith ,vhich they universally 
urged that denland. Kext, ,ve never have been rationally, 
or even inte1ligibly infornled in ,vhat ,vay the ]{eforul 
of this House could be effected, ,vithout the overthro,v 
of our n1Ïxed 
Ionarchy; ,vhereas the change proposed 
in the Colonial Council has ahvays been distinctly stat- 
ed, and accords \vith the ,vhole priuciples and fralne of 
the political constitutions all over the N e,v 'V orld. 
Lastly and chiefly,-the charge Il1ade against your 
Lordships of refusing the 11leaSUres ,vhich the other 
House sent up, rests upon a very l1arro,v foundation 
indeed, compared with the s,veeping accusation brought 
against them. You altered some Bi1ls for the "Torse, as 
I think; you nlended others, changing thenl for the 
bptter; one or t\"O you "'holly rejected in one or t,vo 
Sessions; ,vhereas the Council in Canada refilsed Bills 
of al1 kinds by ,vholesale, rejected scores of the nlost 
inlportant llleasures upon all subjects indiscrinlinately. 
Bills upon Govcrnlnent-education-achninistration of 
j ustice-trade-retrenchn1(
nt-refornl of all abuses- 
an sharerl the sall1C fate, '"frust Ine, Iny J.Jords, if you 
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had been so ill-advised as to pursue a conrse likè that, 
there ,vonld a very different cry have arisen for Peerage 
Reforn1 froni any thing JOu have ever Jet heard. 'Vith 
all the difficulty of forn1ing a plan for it, the deilland of 
S01l1e change \vould have beconle general, if not univer- 
sal. Instead of a feeble cry, proceeding for a little 
,vhile froln a sn1all portion of the country, all England 
,,,"ould have yeheJnently persevered in the denland of 
1:eforn1. The ,visdom of your Lordships prevented this. 
The conduct of the Upper IIouse in Canada \vas the 
very reverse; and "Then the people had nothing to 
hope fron1 its present structure, no ,yonder that the 
denutnd for its change becan1e loud, vehement, univer- 
sal,-bnt Il1uch \vonder if in a cause so just, it should 
not in the end prove irre8istible ! J 11 vain, believe Iue, 
do you send out ne\v Governors ,vith larger po,vers! 
In vain you conunission IllY X oble Friend to carry out 
the force of a }Jespotic Goverlll11ent, if he is not also 
arnled ,vith force to redress the lllaster gricvance ! 
"Tith every disposition to trust his ability and his tel11- 
per, the ,york of reconcilenlent never can flourish under 
his hands, if they be not strengthened to do it by the 
only po\ver \vhich can avail; if they are strong only to 
inflict ne,v ,vounds, and impotent to besto\v the boon 
of justice and redress. I shall n10st deeply deplore his 
undertaking such a Inission, if he goes thus cranlped 
and fettered. If he is only to carry out the 1110st un- 
constitutional, the most oppressive Act that has crossed 
the Atlantic since the fatal Bill of 1\lassachuset's Bay, 
I shalllainent it on his account, because he can reap 
froln such a service no honour; I shall still lnore bit- 
terly deplore it for the country's sake, ,,,hich can derive 
nothing but disgraee froul Bueh a course; for the sake 
of the first of an blessings, the public peace, ,vhich ,vill 
neyer be pcrn1anently secured by acts of unn1Ítigated 
iJ
ustice ! - 
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But once more let HIe beseech you to resolve that 
you ,viII abide by the course of justice-grant liberally 
-in1prove fearlessly-reform unflinchingly, whatever 
the Canadian people is entitled to den1and that you 
should grant-in1prove-reforn1. By none other mea- 
sures can either right be done by the Parent State to 
its Alnerican subjects, or the character of England be 
sustained; by no other course can the honour of the 
Crown, the character of the I>arliament, above all the 
peace of the N e\v \V orld be restored, or the peace of 
the Old maintained! 
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THE complaints which had been occasioned by Lord 
Broughaln's former Speech upon the mal-adlninistra- 
tion of our Colonial affairs were renewed upon the 
delivery of the following Speech, not by those whose 
conduct was particularly impugned, but by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He spoke with 
his usual ability, but with less than his accustomed 
success, because it was exceedingly difficult to perceive 
what right he had to complain of anyone for differing 
with him in opinion; or what there is in the noble 
Viscount and his colleagues which should exempt 
them from the lot of all Ministers, to have their con- 
duct discussed; or why Lord Brougham should be 
precluded from pursuing the course which he bas all 
his life held, and defending his well-known principles, 
merely by the accident of his having once been Lord 
Melbourne's colleague, and afterwarùs Lord Mel- 
bourne's supporter, so long as his measures accorded 

h
 R 
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with Lord Brougham's vie,vs of national policy and 
public justicp. The noble Viscount omitted to give, 
in his able and ingenious speech, any reason in sup- 
port of the proposition, which he did not indeed state, 
but from beginning to the end of his remarks assumed 
to be undeniable, that ,vhoever, having once foùnd 
him and his present colleagues pursuing a sound poli- 
cy for SOllIe years, shall refuse to change not only his 
o,vn opinions upon that policy, but the whole opinions of 
his public life, at the bidding of the Cabinet, and to 
act thenceforth ,vith thenl in opposition to all his o,vn 
nlost cherished principles, must be actuated by sonle 
sinister motive, some feeling of a private or personal 
nature: Or the convenient or self-complacent propo- 
sition, thus assumed and acted upon by the noble Vis- 
count, Inay be stated in other and fe,ver ,vords: It is 
this: that no one can be influenced by justifiable mo- 
tives, ,vho does not agree ,vith and support the present 
Cabinet through every change of principle, and more 
especially that portion of the Cabinet whose changes 
have bepn the most marked, and have been separated 
from each other by the shortest intervals of time. But 
to this assumption was added another, peculiarly 
adapted to the case of Lord Broughanl. It was, that 
no man can ever honestly differ with Lord 1\Ielbourne, 
after once agreeing with him; nor, having supported 
him in one line of policy, can honestly refuse to sup- 
port him in its opposite, unless he has some private 
feeling of spite or of interest to gratify. 
A charge so unexpected naturally called forth froin 
the object of it a peremptory and indignant denial; 
-not indeed more peremptory, but possibly somewhat 
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Illore indignant, than the very gross and notorious ab- 
surdity of the accusation lllight appear to warrant. 
An honest defence disdains recrimination; it meets 
the charge in front-pointedly repels it if precise, or 
if vague demands specification-challenges inquiry- 
and defies to the proof: But the duty of self-vindi- 
cation once discharged, the interests of justice re- 
quire that the adventurous and discomfited assailant 
should be pursued and exposed, in case his O"\vn con- 
duct should peradventure be found to have been the 
subject to ,vhich the offensive and ill-considered cen- 
sure nlight \vith perfect accuracy have been applied. 
Lord Brougham said that he purposely avoided all 
such contention, and restrained himself within the li- 
mits of distinct, unequivocal, uncompromising denial. 
The satellites of the Governluent are understood to 
have been greatly edified and comforted by their lead- 
er's tone, marked as it ,vas by nlore than ordinary ani- 
mation, though \vith less than the u
ual provision of 
argument. It is respectful1J asked of those zealous 
persons, that they would have the goodness to offer 
some eel,planation of the grounds of his attack, should 
it be expecting too much to look for sonle }J'J"oof of 
Lord l\lelbourne's assumptions, in behalf of which he 
offered no lllore argulnent than he did in behalf of the 
BiH itself: or the conduct of Lord Glenelg, or the new 
morality recently discovered by Sir F. B. Head. Lord 
l\Ielbourne, in the exalted station which he at present 
occupies, 11lay not, perhaps, \vithout "Tant of due defer- 
ence, be called upon for reasons in behalf of the deci- 
sions which he so readily pronounces and so rarely de- 
fends. IT e, exempt froßl the ordinary lot of oròinary 
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l\linisters, to have their measures debated freely-above 
the vulgar necessity of assigning grounds for his opin- 
ions-removed from the sphere of COlllmon mortals, 
in which he described Lord Brougham to move, and 
in which he said a man \vas often blind to \vhat all 
but hilnself clearly saw,- has of course the peculiar 
capacity of fOrll1ing a soufid, because an impartial 
judgnlent in his o\vn case; and Inust be listened to as 
an authority from ,vhich there can be no appeal, "Then 
he pronounces judgment between Lord Brougham and 
himself: and declares that aU the \vorId, except Lord 
Brougha111, have long since decided on Lord 
Iel- 
bourne's superior fitness to lead the Popular Party in 
this country. These are the attributes of very high 
station, of profuse Royal favour, and of much patron- 
age cOlllbined \vith a little power. But his adherents 
are not endued with the sanle infallibility, and cannot 
so easily be allowed to decide without giving reasons. 
It is therefore IUOst respectfully asked of thenl, by 
\vhat particular argument they mean to disprove Lord 
Brougham's right to hold in 1838, the same opinions 
\vhich he held in 1837, and to pursue 1l0\V the same 
line of conduct to ,vhich Lord l\Ielbourne and others 
came over in 1831, most creditably to themselves, and 
most happily for the State, with a celerity that pro- 
duced the most fortunate results to the country as 
,veIl as to themselves? And if it be not taking too 
great a liberty, or taxing their invention too severely, 
they are also most humbly entreated to she,v, ,vhy 
Lord Broughanl has not as good a title to persevere in 
that course now, lllerely because the converts of 1831 
have, very unfortunately for the State, thong-h without 
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any kind of reproach to themselves, abandoned it, and 
returned to their old opinions \vith a celerity as rp- 
markable as that which nlarked their fornler conver- 
sion? 'Vhen this shall be she\vn, there \viII bp laid ét 
ground for charging Lord froughan1 with personal 
nlotives in refusing to alter his conduct; and for be- 
lieving that all 111ankilld consider Lord 1vlelbourne to 
be an old, consistent, and steady friend of liberal 
. . 
opInIons. 
Lord Broughalll, it may be observed, has never COlll- 
plained of any changes in the conduct and principles of 
others; he may therefore b
 tl e n1cre e, sily forgiven 
for- claiming the right of adhering to his own. Instead 
of asking if the conversion \vitnessed in 1831, of the 
most zealous enemies of Reforlll into wholesale, ahnost 
Radical Reformers, was quite unconnected with the 
lllaintenance of the Government they belonged to; and 
if the re-conversion of K oven1ber 1837, had its origin 
in nothing like a notion that the Court had b
conll:) 
more friendly, and \vas better \vorth a rrudellt states- 
man's regard than the people; he reste 1 satisfied 
with assuring the n1inisters that they n1ight, any day 
or any hour, restore him to his position as their zeal- 
ous de
ender against the '] ory majority of their adver- 
saries, by silnply retracting the declarations against 
Reform ,vith ,vhich they unhappily ushered in the 
Session; or, without formally recanting, by merely 
bringing for,vard liberal and constitutional measures. 
1'hey refuse to accept any such offer; they will not com- 
ply with that condition. Doubtless they are right- 
most probably Lord Brougham is wrong; but how he 
can be charged with falling into his error, great as it 
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may be, through personal feelings, is not so easily per- 
ceived. 
On the same night, Lord 
Ielbourne disclosed a secret, 
,vhich is understood to have been, until then, locked up 
within his u\vn breast. He has, it no\v appears, been 
for the last three years constantly expecting Lord 
Broughanl to adopt the course into ,vhich he has of late 
been driven by the Government. Then, the observant 
bystander, ,vho perceives that Lord Brougham never 
failed to support the 
Iinisters most zealously until 
they changed their cond nct, must be led to infer that 
this change of theirs was all the ,vhile foreseen and 
predetern1Ïned by the noble Viscount-though cer- 
tainly concealed ,vith some care, and ,vith entire suc- 
cess, from all his follo,vers. But if it shall be said 
that the noble \Tiscount's constant expectation, his 
daily foresight, of ,vhat he pleasantly called a change 
in Lord Brougham, ,vithout reflecting that it is an 
alteration in himself, ,vas o,ving to some Ïlnpression 
\\Thich he had respecting Lord Broughalu's habits and 
character, it \vill follo\v that he must have given fre- 
quent indications of this mistrust, of this presentinlent, 
both in public and in private, and llluSt have explicitly 
ascribed the active support of 1835, the kind and con- 
siderate abstinence of 1836, and the partial and reluct- 
ant dissents of 1837, to their real, though still not 
,rerJ intelligible cause; and at all events, that he 
never can have given Lord Broughalu, or any com- 
mon friends, the most distant ground for believing 
that he gave him the least credit for being influenced 
by the kindness of friendship, or the steadiness of 
principle, or the 111agnauÌ1nous sacrifice of personal 
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considerations to either friendship or duty. It n1ust, 
of course, be absolutely iInpossible that Lord l\felbourne 
should ha ve left his opinions and his expectations 
doubtful upon this head, or ever expressed any feel- 
ings of gratitude, much less any indications of being 
sensibly touched by Lord Broughanl's conduct to\vards 
him and his Governn1ent, when he \vas all .the ,vhile 
penetrated \vith the conviction that Lorù Brougham 
\vas only waiting for an occasion to vent "his long- 
suppressed and thus exasperated anin10sity" against his 
former friends and colleagues. If: indeed, this should 
not have been the case-if the very opposite should 
turn out to have been nlore nearly the fact-it n1ust 
be confessed that both these Lords have been placed 
in sitúations quite unprecedented, though the one of 
those situations \vill, perhaps, upon reflection be felt to 
be son1e\vhat less enviable than the other. It is only 
consistent \vith fairness and candour to\vards a man \vho 
certainly never on any former occasion got into such a 
position, that it should be observed, how likely it is, after 
all, that Lord ::\Ielbourne's boast of his foresight and 
perspicacity, should be like his Canadian friend's* dis- 
covery of the \vay to deal \vith revolt-an afterthought 
-and that, in the heat of the moment, he painteù hin1- 
self in unfavourable colours, by extolling his sagacity 
at the expense of far more important qualities.t 


· Sir F, B. Head. 
t A 8imilar indiscretion was committed by the noLle Viscount, in the first 
Civil List debate, when Lord Brougham was charged by him with cOUJ'tier- 
like conduct, in a moment of sudden irritation, brought on, it should seem, by 
Lord Brougham havillg made a very harmless observation upon a most lIoto- 
rious circumsrance, that of Lord .Melbuurne living 
o constanrly at Court; 
which he, of cOUJ'
e, does in virtue of his office,-though certöinly none of his 
predece8sors ever devoted w mnch of their time to this branch of their public 
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But if we reach this conclusion against his own 
assertion, and only by resorting to the other parts of 
his conduct, which pretty loudly belie that assertion, 
it may possibly be deemed not unjust towards the 
other party to remark, that his life has been marked 
by little regard to feelings of a sordid cast. That Lord 
Grey's Governlnent might be formed, he ll10st reluct- 
antly yielded to solicitations to abandon an enviable 
and secure position, both as to profit and power, 
because he was un\villing to disappoint the Whig 
party, and shrank from the heavy responsibility of pre- 
venting a Reform Government from being established; 
though he soon after discovered that the party had 


duties. The charge of courtiership thus ridiculously levelled at Lord Brougham, 
he at once repelled. by stating that Lord MeJhourne, who had thoughtlessly 
made it, must better than mòst men know, if he gave him
elf a moment's 
time for reflection, how utterly groundless it was. Indeed, all tLe world knew 
this very well; )Jone 
o well, however, as Lord Brougham's former colleagues 
nnd the present Royal Family. For he it was who, though hOllOured with 
the late Duke of Kent's fri
)Jdship and co.operation upon the great que
tion 
of Education (as referred to in the Slavery spí'ech, 20th February 1838), had 
nevertheless refused to withhold his opposition to that Prince'
 Lottery Bill in 
18]8, and caused His Royal Highne!òs to withdraw it; a stl'p which, as the 
constant enemy of Lotteries. he felt reluctantly obliged to take, notwithstand- 
ing His Royal Highnl'ss' urgent application; and to which the Duke e\'er after 
ascribed his 
l'eat pecuniary embarrassments. Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues must have also well known, that Lord Brougham's fa1ling into disfa- 
vour with King William IV. was entirely owing to his pressillg upon that 
Monarch the immediate formation of the Government under Lord l\1elbeurne 
himse}f
 and his sudden declaration in his place, that this Government was 
ready to continue in office,-a step which wbolly prevented His MHjesty from 

xecuting his design of changing his Ministers, as he had hoped to do, if 
they had expressed any kind of reluctance to go on after Lord Grey's resigna- 
tion. The same individuals also well knew His :\lajesty's severe displeasure 
and disappointment at Lord Brougham's peremptOl'Y nfusal to take the Go- 
vernment in May 1832. when His lVlajesty was rlesirous that it should be re- 
constructed by him of persons wiJIing to carry the Reform Bill; for it is 
believed that they both knew of his intercourse with His 
:Iajesty, and of the 
written correspondence on Lord Brougham's positive refusal. An this little 
i ndirates courtier-like habits, 
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fallen into the trap, some of them, it is b
lieved, very 
willingly, of having him renloved from his real and 
natural place in the COmlTIOnS IIouse of Parlianlent. 
It is pretty well known that he adhered to the cause 
of Slave Emancipation, at a large sacrifice of private 
fortune. It is admitted by Lord l\Ielbourne, that his 
help was never withheld from the Governnlent until 
they made war upon popular rights last 
larch, and 
turned their back upon popular opinions last N ovem- 
bel'. N or is it denied that he has, ever since he 
ceased to hold office, given up alnlost his whole tinle 
to judicial duties in the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, labouring as hard as most of the Judges 
labour in the discharge of their professional duties. 

ioreover, if Lord Melbourne had spoken with the 
least reflection, he would have been aware that the 
facts of the case which he wholly overlooked, are irre- 
concilably opposed to the intimations of his alleged 
foresight and acuteness. "That does he think, for 
example, of his leaving entirely out of view the some- 
,vhat remarkable circumstance, that Lord Brougham's 
most active and necessary exertions to defend and up- 
hold the Goverlunent, (a task sonlewhat heavier than 
Lord l\Ielbourne is perhaps a\vare of:) ,vere nlade im- 
mediately after its formation, \vhen of course, if at 
any time, Lord Brougham's differences with his for- 
mer colleagues must have been the widest, upon the 
supposition of his listening to personal considera- 
tions? Then, again, having left out of his view this 
fact respecting the beginning of the period, how 
comes the noble Viscount to have equally passed 
over another fact \vhich sigl1alised its close-the l\Ii- 
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nisteria] declaration against Refornl? No attempt is 
here n1ade to blalne that policy; but at least there 
seeD1S sonIe haste, not to say unfairness, in wholly 
leaving it out of vie,,,, as if it could by no possibility 
be connected "Tith the matter in question. 
It is further ,,'"orthy of notice, that no cou1plaints are 
ever nlade of Lord Brougharrl during the last t,,'o or 
three years, in any quarter deserving notice. A fe,v ano- 
nymous ,vriters, acting upon a 111istaken sense of duty 
-if not upon an erroneous calculation of what ,,,ould 
gratify their patrons-anlused thell1selyes ,,,ith very 
bitter and sOlue,vhat heavy, though haruliess invectives 
against Lord Broughan1, ,,,hile he ,vas daily sustain- 
ing those patrons with all zeal in the Iiouse of J...ord.
. 
But the party,-especially the Cabinet portion of it- 
,vere ahvays abundantly loud, and apparently hearty, 
in expressing their thanks for his public support, their 
only cOl11plaint being that he persisted in withdra,ving 
himself frolll the intercourse of their private society- 
a restraint ,vhich he DIUSt have considered necessary 
to maintain his independency, else he assuredly never 
could have subjected hilIlself to ,vhat must prove a 
great loss of enjoyment to him, though it could prove 
little or nOlle to then1. This, ho,vever, ,vas the only 
cOluplaint ever heard, until the change of tone ,vhich 
lnarked the )Iinisterial declarations at the opening of 
the ne"r Parlianlellt. That Lord 
[elbourne should 
have lllÏstakcll Lord Broughall1's conduct, if it be a 
111Ïstake into ,vhich he has fallen, Inay appear strange 
-but that he should pronounce confidently upon a 
Iuatter unkno,vn to hill1, can in no,vise surprise those 
,yho heard hin1 pronounce unhesitatingly that Dr. Ru- 
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bertson ,vas "a flor'id and fanciful u7 I ritel'." Lord 

Ielbourne's station is no doubt far higher, as First 
l..ord of the Treasury, than 
Ir. Gibbon's, ,vho neyer 
rose above a seat at the Board of rfrade-but except- 
ing in that departnlent itself, it may be doubted whe- 
ther anyone can be found ,vho would appeal to the 
l\Iinister fronl the historian's deliberate judgment, that 
Dr. Robertson ,vas "the Ulost aCCln"ate qf aliltistol'ians." 
To charge so chaste a ,vriter with a florid sty Ie, seems 
an hallucination only to be matched by the conlpari- 
son of Gasca, ,vhose name the noble Viscount had 
never before heard o:f, with the Governor of Upper 
Canada, of ,vhom he had heard a good deal too much. 
It must further be observed that Lord Brougham 
never laid any ground for disappointment, by pro- 
fessing an adhesion to the Government in all circum- 
stances. On the contrary, his speech in July 1835, 
at Liverpool,* expressly avowed that he would look to 
their measures, and that ,vhen he found these were 
framed ,vith a regard to the people's good, and pro- 
pounded on the principles ,vhich were kno,vn to guide 
his public conduct, he ,vould support them-but if 
another course \vere pursued, he would oppose them, 
and see ,vhich party the people ,vould stand by. 
These were his ,vords ,vhile preparing to redeem the 
first part of the pledge, by supporting the l\Iunicipal 
Refornl \yhich he alnlost singly fought through the 
] louse of Lords. It is once more respectfully and 
humbly asked ,vhy he should be so piteously com- 
plained of for no,v redeeming the other pledge also? 


III Prilltcd in this CO)lccLÍOII. 
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It really seenls as if no supporters ,vere valued or 
trusted except those \vho have adopted the lle,v 
maxim of Treasury morality never professed by Lord 
Brougham, possibly never clearly cOlnprehended by 
him, that the more a l\Iinistry is in the ,vrong, the 
more imperative becolnes the duty of flying to its de- 
fence. 'Vhoso ,vould work out his salvation in Do,vn- 
ing Street, it is necessary tbat he believe this; and if 
he act up to his faith, he shall be deemed a friend 
indeed. 
That there is any great danger of the people sud- 
denly deserting the Government, and opposing theIn, 
is little to be apprehended. The people are rlisap- 
pointed, disheartened,. and dispirited-they are Le- 
coming distrustful of all public men of the regular 
Whig party, as they are hostile to all of the adverse 
faction, although fronl the latter they never could 
have less of Constitutional Reform, and probably 
would have more of important practical improve- 
ments; and, at least, their restoration to place ,vould 
give back to the liberal side many of its best sup- 
porters, "rho are at present trammelled by official 
conuexion, and other ties hard to loosen. But although 
the people are thus flat and indifferent,-although 
they nlay do nothing to destroy the existing l\linistry, 
-they ,vill not stir a finger to help it; the first 
quarrel \vith the Court ,viII seal its doom 
 and the 
'Yhigs, as a party, \yill have ceased to rule. The 
l\linisters see nonp of these things; they hear the 
voice of the charnler only, ,vhose accents, modulated to 
II 
the key of the car he \vishes to tickle, pour out only 
the pleasing fallacy
 the harmonious lnisrepresenta- 
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tion, the silver-toned strain of hope, the cheerful note 
of confidence,-and whose especial object it is to sup- 
press all unpleasing discords from un,velconle facts 
and unfavourable symptoms. That the people are 
friendly ,vhile they renlain passive and do not op- 
pose; that the 
elect circle of the occupants of place, 
,vho rival the serpent, if not in his wisdom yet in his 
tenacity of life, forIn the whole 'Vhig party; and that, 
if it is at all necessary to consult the opinions of any 
others, it is needless to go further than. the outer 
circle,-the eager, ardent, irrepressible, resistless ex- 
pectants of promotion, ,vho have no opinions at all 
except of their o,vn fitness for place, nor any prin- 
ciples at all except that ,vhatever the l\Iinistry does, 
or indeed can do, Inúst be right, and that the whole 
duty of political men is comprised in three words- 
" SUPPOl'"t the 
Iinistry" - such are the bland accents 
which compose the dulcet notes of "linked sweetness 
long drawn out," and which ever vibrate grateful, 
seldom unrequited, on the l\Iinisterial ear. But that 
they beguile the reason while they charm the sense,- 
that they lull their victim to sleep in the midst of 
peril,-and bring on a sad reverse, which they make 
more hard to bear by precluding all preparation for 
it,-are truths attested by all experience of all public 
men. In the present case their ,vorst effect remains 
to be told. The deceiver tempts his dupes to their 
ruin, by inducing a belief that nothing they can do 
will forfeit the support of staunch friends; and it is 
discovered, when too late, that there nlay happen a 
catastrophe foretold by Lord Brougham in one of the 
Civil List dehates. WhPll he said-" That the people 
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,vould one day a\vake and ring such a peal in the ears 
of the l\linisters as "\vould be reInenlbered, not merely 
to the end of their official existence, but to tbe last 
hour of the public life of the youngest functionary 
among thenl." 
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IIo,v COllIes it to pass, nlY Lords, by ,vhat fate of 
llline is it, that as often as this great question of our 
Colonies con1es on in this place-,vhether in the ill- 
fated Rpsolutions of last 
Iay, or in the interlocutory 
conversations raised by the expectations of this l11easure, 
or on the Addr
ss ,vhich announced its nearer approach, 
or now on the Bill itself ,vhich embodies it-I alone 
should he found to interrupt the universal harnlony of 
your Councils-alone to oppose a Bill presented by the 
Government ,vithout any defence, but inllnediately taken 
up and zealously supported by their adversaries-alone 
to rise up in defence of the Constitution-alone to resist 
the breach of allla,v, the violation of all justice, in this 
high Court of Law, which distributes justice ,vithout 
appeal-alone to withstand arbitrary and tyrannical 
innovations, standing here, in the Senate-the Conser- 
vative Senate of a free country-alone to luaintain the 
peace and stay the dismemberlllent of the empire, 
an10ng your Lordships, ,vha of all 111e11 that live have 
the deepest interest in peace, and the enlpire being pre- 
served entire? The position ,vhich T occupy is sur- 
rounded ,vith difficulty and embarrasSlllcnt; the task 1 
YOLo IV. S 
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perform is a thankless one; but I ,vill not-I nlay not 
-abandon the post in ,vhich my duty has planted l11e; 
and I an1 here, at the last hour of the hateful conflict, 
again attenlpting to discharge this ungrateful duty. 
From so unequal a contest I may retire defeated, but 
not disgraced. I am a,vare that I may gain no advan- 
tage for those ,vhose rights I am defending, but I am 
well assuI"ed that I shall retain the approval of nlY o,vn 
n1Ïnd. 
'Vhen the question of Canada ,vas last before us, I 
purposely avoided follo,ving the Noble Secretary of 
State over the ground to which he invited me, because 
I klle,v that another opportunity ,vould occur for dis- 
cussing the provisions of the measure, the outline of 
,vhich he then gave by anticipation. That occasion has 
no\v arrived, and I have attentively, and, as becanle 
lne, respectfully, listened to the statement of l1lY Noble 
Friend. * I find that he has said in explanation of the 
Bill-nothing; in defence of the Bill-nothing. Not 
a gleanl of light ,vas cast by him upon its darker places; 
nothing was said to clear up the obscurities \vhich are 
remarked in its arrangements; nothing to reconcile the 
incongruities ,vith which it abounds; nothing to nlake 
a measure acceptable, ,vhich all allo,v to be harsh and 
arbitrary; nothing to sho\v ,vhy it is introduced now 
rather than at any other time. In short, nothing what- 
eve
" is urged in defence or in palliation of the Govern- 
nlent's Policy, save the very able, and on that 
portion of the subject, the very telnperate speech of 
the noble Earlt opposite, an avo\ved adversary of 
the Governnlent on all other questions. And it must 
be granted that the noble Earl anxiously confined his 
support to the Ineasure itself: and suffered no portion 
of his eulogy to ovel"flo"r upon its authors. Taking Ull- 
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der his protection the offspring of the Cabinet, ,vhich 
had been abandoned by its parent as soon as it sa,v the 
light, the noble Earl fosters it ,vith no stepnlother's 
care, plainly she"ring that had such a thing not been 
engendered on this side the IIouse, we should have had 
it produced on the other. Before going, ho,vever, to 
the arguments for the measure, I nlust advert for a 
Illonlent to the course pursued by the noble Earl 
in follo,ving up the noble Duke* and noble Earl'st 
protest against having it concei ved that their ap- 
proval of the Bill inlplied any approval of the Go- 
vernn1ent's conduct, on which they intended after- 
,yards to pronounce their free opinion. That opinion 
has no,v indeed been very freely pronounced by the 
noble Earl; and in listening to it, I could not help l
e- 
ycrting to the extreme offence taken by IllY N oble Fl
iend 
a fe,v nights ago at the freedom of nlY reillal
ks upon 
the saIne subject. I could not help recollccting the 
elaborate contrast ,vhich these l
emarks called forth be- 
t,veen nlY conduct to,vards old colleagues, and the noble 
Duke's who had so chivalrously C0l11e to the defence of 
his opponents-coupled ,vith the panegyric pronounc- 
ed, God kno\vs nlost justly, on the vast superiority of 
the Duke's, mind to his of whose attack the Noble Se- 
eretary of State so 'bitterly complained. I really suspect 
that to-night, if any such conlparisons are instituted be- 
t,veen Ille and the noble Earl, I may look forward to a 
l110re favourable verdict fronl my Noble Friend. Not 
that the professions or the tone of the noble Earl have 
been less friendly than those of the noble Duke; for 
he pron1Ïsed to treat the Government ,vith charity. l\Iy 
tords, the noble Earl's is not that charity ,vhich covers 
a lllultitude of transgressions; but rather that ,vhich 
covers a nlultitude of attacks. Any thing less kindlJ I 
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have seldom heard than the perfol
nlallce of this fine 
promise-any thing D10re bitter to taste than the fruit 
that follo"red a blosson1 so L:1,ir to behold. I all] in 
hopes that it llIay by its contrast with my milder re- 
buke, have the effect of restoring lne to the affections 
of my Noble Friend. Of this I alTI quite certain, that 
he would fain I interposed to rescue him fronl the hands 
into ,vhich he has no\v fallen; and to deliver hinl fronI 
the Earl, as the Duke before delivered hhn frOlll Ine. 
lIe Inust be nlost anxious to be saved from the charity 
of the noble Earl, and as for the forbearance he pro- 
n1Ïsed, ,vhy it ,vas really ,vorse to bear than the charity 
itself. lIe ,vould not even give the conduct of Goveru- 
lllent the poor praise of being systenlatically "Tong.- 
It is not a sJstenl of delay, said he-it is a practice ori- 
ginating in inveterate and incurable habits of,vavering, 
vacillation, and infirn1Ïty of purpose-and all this applied 
to describe the conduct of a great l\Iinister in a great 
emergency, which called imperiously for the very op- 
posite qualities-and this, the noble Earl's ,yay of she\v- 
ing his forbearance in the exercise of his charity. 
Having endeavoured to set myself right on the per- 
sonal nlatters connected ,vith this question, and so 
l
enloved the trivial parts of the subject; the way is 
now cleared for arriving at the important part of the 
argument; and I approach this, I confess, ,,,,ith SOllIe 
degree of anxiety, fearful of ,vearying your lordships 
by repetitions ,vhich it is hardly possible to avoid. 
"fhe conduct of the Canadian Assembly is attacked 
again-that body is conden1ned by my Noble Friend 
for an abuse of their privileges-by the noble Earl, 
,vith 1110re accuracy of expression for a breach of 
duty in refusing supplies--it is indeed the \vhole de- 
fence of the measure before you. Both these noble 
Lords contend, that after such a refusal in Canada.. 
there is hut one course to be taken here-to suspend 
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the constitution altogether. The po\vers )'on gave the 
Colony arc abused: therefore take a\va)' the constitu- 
tion-not, observe, reSUllle the po\vers that ha,;e been 
abused-but take a,vay all po,vers together. That 
is the argunlent, neither, as I think, very conclusive, 
nor even quite intelligible. The noble Earl praised 
the proceedings of the COlnmittee that sat in 1828, and 
quoted the Assenlbly's ,vords in order to prove that 
the Colonists \vere then satisfied and grateful. No 
doubt they ,vere, because their grievances were con- 
sidered, and redress \vas prolnised. The saIne kindly 
feelings continued not only till 1831, but after that 
year; they were even increased by the great l11easures 
of that year, ,vhich gave thenl the controul of the sup- 
plies-the power of the purse. What \vere those com- 
plaints \vhich then arose against them? They had 
been told that whatever grievances they cOlnplainecl 
of: the power of refusing supplies gave theln the 111eans 
of obtaining redress-that they no longer ,vel"e nlocked 
,vith the name of the English constitution, but had the 
reality conferred upon them, \vith all its rights. The 
po,ver ,vhich we told thelll ,ve had thus besto,ved, and 
boasted of our kindness in besto,ving, the short-sighted, 
sinlple-n1iuded l11en, proceeded to use, as if they really 
believed they had gotten it! Innocent individuals! 
to believe \vhat you told thenl, and act upon the be- 
lief! to believe you \vhcn JOU said they nlight give 
their money, or nlÎght \vithhold it, as theJ chose-and 
they chose to \vithholù it! to fancy that yon nleant 
SOlllething when JOu said they could now stand out 
for redress if they had any thing to cOlnplain of-and 
then to stand out in the very ,yay you had said they 
11light ! You give theJll a specific po,ver for a par- 
ticu]ar purpose, and the instant they use it for that 
very purpose, you turn round upon thenl and say- 
" Sa,,," anyone ever the like of this? 'Vere ever llleH 
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before so unreasonable ? You are a.bsolutely doing" 
,vhat you ,vere told you had a full right to do ,vhen- 
ever you pleased- 'Vhy, you are exercising the very 
rights the Constitution gave you-you are using the 
privileges \ve besto,ved, and using them for the pur- 
pose they \vere meant to serve-you are therefore 
abusing theIn-you are acting by the strict letter of 
your new Constitution-therefore you are un\vorthy of 
it, ancJ we shall instantly take the new Constitution 
a\vay, and not only the ne,v, but the old, \vhich you 
have had for near half a century." Such is the mock- 
ery-the unbearable insult which you have put upon 
this people. First, you boast of having given thelIl 
the power of the purse, and then the first tÏIne they 
use it, you cry out that they are acting illegally. It 
turns out that this po\ver of granting or refusing sup- 
plic
, was all the while never intended to serve any 
other purpose than rounding a period in sonle con- 
ciliatory Royal Dispatch from Downing Street, or SOlne 
gracious Vice-regal speech at Quebec. The reallnean- 
ing of the whole was simply this.- Y ou shall have the 
power of doing as you choose about supplies, but 
ahvays upon this condition, that you shall choose to do 
as ,ve please. You have the option of giving or re- 
fusing, but understand distinctly, that if you exercise 
it in any way but one, you forfeit it, and with it all 
your other privileges. 
As for the noble Duke,* I can far more easily under- 
stand his course upon the present occasion, because he 
singly opposed the Bill of 1831, and entered his pro- 
test upon our Journals. He objected altogether to 
giving the power over supplies which that Bill be- 
sto,ved. But when I turn to my Noble Friends, the 
authors of that Bill, they \vho gave that power, what 
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un I to think, when I find then1 crying out treason 
the instant it is used? Nay, I find thenl not nlerely 
cOlllplaining of its use, but because it is used, they 
take a,vay, not only the po,ver itself, but the ,vhole 
Constitution given by 1\11'. Pitt's Bill of 1791, or rather 
Lord Grenville's-for he ,vas the author of the Consti- 
tution-and substituting in its stead ,vhat they them- 
selves allo,v to be an arbitrary and tJrannical form of 
Government. The crinle charged upon the Canadians, 
and for which they are to be punished by the ioss of 
their free Constitution, is refusing supplies. Instantly 
the Resolutions are passed. The noble Earl* con- 
fesses that those resolutions are calculated to harass 
and vex the Canadians. Then their natural conse- 
quences follow; the Canadians are irritated, and 110 
precaution ,vhatever is taken to prevent them froln 
revolting; not a man is sent; not an order issued; 
not an instruction for,varded; not one line written; 
not one word spoken, to prevent what is freely admit- 
ted to be the natural consequences of the Resolutions! 
All this seelns sufficiently nlal"vellous; but this is not 
all: "\ve no\v have a scene disclosed that baffles de- 
scription and nlocks belief-a scene which I defy the 
history of all civilized, all Christian countries, to match. 
A Governor-appointed to administer the law-to 
exercise the authority of the State for the protectíon 
of the subject-one commissioned to distribute justice 
in mercy-\vhose office it is above that of allluankind 
to prevent cl"inles-and only to punish them ,vhel1 it 
exceeds his power to prevent their being comn1Îtted- 
he ,vho, before all, because above all, is bound to guard 
against offences the people committed to his care-he 
,vho first and foremost is planted by the Sovereign in 
authority to keep the people out of doing any ,vrong, 
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that the la,v l11ay not be broken, and there luay be no 
evil-doers to punish-he it is that ,ve no,v see boast- 
ing in his despatches, wherein he chronicles his ex- 
ploits,-boasting yet more largely in the speech he 
l1lakes froln the throne ,vhich his conduct is shaking, 
to the people ,vhonl he is nlisgoverning,-boasting that 
he l.efrained from checking the machinations he knew 
,vere going on ;-that, a\vare of the preparations lllak- 
ing for rebellion, he purposely suffered them to pro- 
ceed ;-that, inforlned the crime ,vas hatching, he ,vil- 
fully pern1Ïtted it to be brought forth ;-that, ac- 
tJllainted ,vith the plans laying by traitors, ,vith the 
disaffection hourly spreading, ,vith the Dlaturity every 
nloment approached by treason, ,vith the seductions 
practised upon the loyal subject, with the approach 
each instant 111ade by the plot to,vards its final conl- 
pletion, an( 1 its explosion in a ,vide spread revolt:- 
he, he the chief l\Iagistrate and Guardian of the peace 
and executor of the law, Jet deemed it fitting that he 
should suffer all to go on uninterrupted, unmolested; 
should turn a deaf ear to the denlallds of the peace- 
able and the loyal for protection, lest any such inter- 
ference should stay the course of rebellion; nay, sent 
a,vay the troops, for the express purpose of enticing 
the disaffected to pursue and to quicken the course of 
their crinIes! Gl.acious God! Do I live in a civil- 
ized country? AnI I to be told that such is the con- 
duct of a Pal.ent State to,vards her children of the 
Colonies? Is this the protection ,vhich \ve extend to 
the subjects over ,,
honl ,ve undertake to rule on the 
other side of the Atlantic? Does it after all turn out 
that our "ray of governing distant provinces is to wit- 
ness disaffection, and encourage it till it becomes trea- 
son; to avoid all interference ,vhich may stay its pro- 
gress; to remove all our force, lest it might perad- 
venture controul the rebellious, while it conlforted and 
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protecteù the loyal? l'he fact ,vas kno\\Tu, but the 
plan is no,v avo,ved; and the fatal result is before the 
,yorld. Blood has been shed; but not on one side 
onlJ-the blood of the disaffected has indeed flo,ved; 
but so also has the blood of those ,vhon1 our wicked 
policy had suffered traitors to seduce. It ,vas not un- 
til that horrid catastrophe had happened, that the 
l{ing's peace ,vas allo,ved to be restored! I, am filled 
,vith unutterable horror and dismay at this scene! I 
appeal to the Bench of Bishops! I call upon thelll that 
they lay this lnatter to their hearts, and reflect upon 
the duty and the office of a Christian nlan. Shall he be 
held guiltless, be his station what it nlay, if he allo,vs 
sin in others ,vhom he has the po,ver to save fron1 it, 
much n10re if he takes Ineasures for ensnaring his 
brother into guilt, that he lnay fall, and pay the penalty 
of his transgression? IIo,v n1uch Inore, then, if he be 
a ruler of the people, set over then1 to keep theln right! 
I call upon the reverend Judges of the land to fro,vn 
down by their high authority this monstrous iniquity! 
Let then1 tell how they deal ,vith the In en ,vho conle 
before their tribunals, not as vindicators of crÏIne, and 
enforcers of the la,v, but as telllpters to seduce the un- 
,vary, and make hinl their prey! Let theln describe to 
us those feelings ,vhich fill their breasts, ,vhen the very 
scum of the earth's scum is cast up before the judgmcnt- 
seat,-that indignation which agitates them, and seeks 
its vent upon the head of hiln ,vho n1Ïght have prevented 
the la,v frolll being broken, but prefers, for some sordid 
purpose, standing by to see the offence perpetrated, and 
then drags his victim to justice! That indignation they 
lnust no,v transfer to this place, and pour it upon the 
suprelne ruler of a province, who has the courage to 
boast that such has been his conduct to,vards the people 
conllnitted to his care; vaunting of such luisdeeds to 
the Sovereign who eU1ployed him, and to the subjects 
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\VhOln he lnisgoverneù in the trust \vhich he betrayed. 
It is well for hin1 to speak ,vith regret of the blood 
thus spilt-,vell to lament the gallant Colonell\Ioody 
thus foully slaughtered, and \vho ,vould never have been 
attacked, had the troops been left at their post whom 
the Governor made it his boast that he had sent away! 
Possibly the whole lnay be the after-thought of a vain 
luan, ,vhich he never ,vould have uttered had the revolt 
not been put do,vn. But assuredly, if the force had re- 
Inained, ,ve should have had to rejoice in its prevention 
instead of its suppression; and instead of lamenting 
bootlessly the loss of the gallant men thus sacrificed, he 
might have had the better feeling to indulge of saving 
their lives to their country, and preserving instead of 
restoring the public peace which he ,vas sent to 
Inain tain. 
The same Governor, however, has not, as I find, been 
satisfied ,vith a civil war; he must needs do his best to 
endanger the peace with the United States. He has 
threatened that powerful neighbour \vith hostilities. It 
appears that the neutrality of the American territory 
has been violated, nor could such an event excite sur- 
prise. A volunteer force lllust ahvays be less easy to 
controul, and n10re prone to commit excesses, than those 
regularly disciplined troops ,vho 'v ere sent a,vay at the 
time their services ,vere lTIOst indispensable. The noble 
Duke* expressed hin1self satisfied ,vith the force in the 
Canadas, upon the authority of military men whose 
opinions he had taken. Noone is lTIore ready than I 
am, to be guided by such authority-that is to say, upon 
allinilitary questions. If ,ve are asked ,vhether a cer- 
tain nmnber of troops be sufficient to defend a post, or 
even to put down a revolt ,vhich has actually broken 
out, to the opinion of military men I will bo,v-not so 
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\vhere the question is, ,vhat force should ue kept in n 
province in order to prevent all revolt froln taking 
place: that is a question of civil and not lnilitary politJ. 
Still lllore if the question be, \vhether it is fitter to keep 
do,vn all rebellion, than to wait till it rages, and then 
suppress it-that is no lllore a military question than 
any of those lnatters \vhich daily occupy the attention 
of Parliall1ent; no more than a bill relative to police, 
or to any other departll1ent of the civil government of 
the country. The noble Earl,* ,vith much good sense, 
referred to a high authority, and cited a very sound 
opinion upon this grave and important subject, ,vhen 
he repeated the valuable saying of an enIinent lllan, 
that" a far less force might be required to put down a 
revolt than to prevent one." The charge I no\v lnake 
run
 through the ,vhole of the question before us; and 
one more serious cannot be brought against any Go- 
vernment. The Th'Iinisters are accused, and as yet ,vith- 
out offering explanation or defence, of having occasion- 
ed, by their own incapacity and that of their elnissaries, 
a civil war, the effusion of innocent blood, and the se- 
duction of loyal subjects froln their allegiance. Upon 
the same gross neglect, and the necessity of employing 
an undisciplined and insubordinate rabble, is also 
charged the rupture with Alnerica, to ,vhich that ne- 
glect led, not indirectly, and as a relnote consequence, 
but by a plain, direct, short route, which might all 
along ha ve been easily seen and closed up. IVI y lords, 
I nIost deeply lament any occurrence as most disastrous 
and appalling, ,vhich can endanger our relations of 
peace and amity \vith the United States. But I ,vouid 
not be understood as thinking that this 1110st unto,vard 
occurrence will lead to a rupture, though I fear it ,viII 
exasperate men's minds, and embitter the feelings, al- 
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ready not too kinùly, ,vhich the last Alllericall \var left 
behind it. I kno,v, ho,vover, the good sense which, 
generally speaking, prevails alnong o the people of Ame- 
rica-the sound policy,vhich, for the n10st part, guides 
the councils of its governn1ent. Long Inay that policy 
continue !-long may that great Union last! Its en- 
durance is of paran10unt importance to the peace of the 
,vorid-to the best interests ofhulnanity-to the genel"al 
Ílnprovenlent of n1ankind. N or do I see. how, if any 
disaster ,vere to happen ,vhich should break up the 
Union, considering the incurably,varlike nature of luan, 
the peace of the N e,v 'V orld could long be 111aintained. 
But in the present case, 111et, as I have no doubt theso 
,vholeson1e dispositions to,vards amity will be, by cor- 
responding sentiments on this side of the Atlantic, I 
cherish the hope, that after discussion, and explanation, 
and conferences, and negotiations, satisfh,ction \vill be 
yielded where outrage has been offered, redress will 
not be ,vithholden ,,,here il
ury has been done, and the 
occasion of quarrel for the present be avoided. But 
there 'v ill not be an end of the consequences that luust 
inevitably follo,v froln this unhappy affair. The public 
lnind ,viII be seriously and generally irritated; the dis- 
position to interfere ,,,,ith us in Canada ,vill become far 
1110re difficult to repress; and a governlnent, at all 
tinles feeble to controul the conduct of individuals, ,yill 
beC01l1r ,vholly impotent against so prevailing a Rpirit 
of hostility. A II these n1Ïschicfs I charge upon th(' 
san1e inexcusablc, inexplicable neglcct, ,,,,hich has left 
Canada bare of defence against the progress of discon- 
tent, at the J110111cnt ,,,,hon your rash, yiolent, headlong 
policy, had cxcited the universal resentInent of your 
American subjects. 
But your o,vn faults are, ,vith unparalleled injustice, 
to be laid to the door of the Colonists; because JOu 
have ]nis-goY
rned them, and alienated their affections, 
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they are to be punished by the loss of their fi.ee con- 
stitution. :K O'V, grant even that sonle portion of thelll 
have no justification and no excuse for their conduct,- 
I ask JOu ho,v you defend the policy of punishing the 
,vhole conlffiunity for the errors or the offences of a fe,v? 
I ,viII not here stop to solve the problem, ,vhat propor- 
tion of a people must sin before JOu are entitled to visit 
the ,vhole with penalty and coercion; but I ,vill ask 
JOu to recollect the argulnent used a fe,v daJs ago by 
the l\Iinisters, ,vhen I complained of no troops having 
been sent to preserve the peace. The outbreak ,vas 
then represented as a mere trifle; an affray in ,vhich 
but fe,v of the people, hut a handful of Ine11, had taken 
any part-it ,vas confined to a corner of the province 
-to the banks of the Richelieu alone-,vhile all the 
rest of the country ,vas peaceable, 10Jal, and firnl. In 
Upper Canada not a soldier ,vas ,vanted, and the Go- 
vernOl" had sent every man a,vay, returning to the in- 
quiry, how many he could spare, the vapouring ans,ver, 
"All." Even in Lo,ver Canada, six counties out of t.he 
seven ,vere in a state of profound tranquillity, and but 
a fe,v parishes in the seventh had shewn any signs of 
disaffection at all; almost all else ,vas loyalty, devotion, 
and zeal. Such ,vas the ministerial staten1ent last ,veek. 
Then ho,,,, do you propose to re,vard all this loyal devo- 
tion and patriotic zeal? By depriving, not the crin1inal 
and seditions portion of the people, but the ,vhole com- 
munity of their rights ;-by punishing, not the one 
county ,,,here the peace has been broken, but the other 
six also, ,vhere perfect tranquillity has l'leigned unin- 
terrupted. And you intend to take a,vay, not only 
rights that have been abused, not only privileges that 
have been too rigorously exercised, but all the rights 
and privileges together, ,vhich for near half a century 
the Canaùians have enjoyed. They are told, that for 
the transgressions of a fe,v the ,\'hole liberties of the 
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people are at an end; and IllY Noble Friend himsel:f,

 a 
,yell-known friend of liberty, an advocate of popular 
rights, is to proceed among thenl in the character of 
Dictator, to enforce the act for establishing an long thenl 
a despotisnl never before known in any part of the 
British dominions. But ,vithout stopping to inquire 
longer into the justice of this policy, let us only ask 
\vhether or not it is consistent ,vith our conduct to- 
,yards other portions of the people-whether or not ,ve 
treat all parts of the empire in this kind of ,yay ? Is 
it the course ,ve undeviatingly pursue every ,vhere, 
through good report and through evil report? Suppose 
,ve had to deal,yith a province situated not three thou- 
sand Iniles off, but almost within sight of our O'VI1 
shores; inhabited, not by half a 111illion, but seven or 
eight n1Ïlliol1s of people; not unrepresented in Parlia- 
ment, but sending over above a hundred zealous and 
active delegates to speak its ,vishes and look after its 
interests; and suppose that of these, a large proportion, 
say not less than seventy, ,vere the s,vorn allies, the 
staunch friends, the thick and thin supporters, the uu- 
hesitating, unscrupulous voters of the yery Adulinistra- 
tiou which has been forging fetters for the Canadians- 
the rf\lllote, ullfriellded, unrepresented Canadians- ho,v 
,voldd the same Government have treated the portion 
of the empire no,v called Canada, but which ,vould then 
have borne another nalne ? Suppose the leader of the 
seventy faithful adherents, the l\Ions. Papineau, as he is 
no,v terll1ed, the zealous and valuable coadjutor of the 

Iillisters, should take up the question of an electivc 
council, should strenuously exert himself for its success 
- I must here use a European expression to bo under- 
stood-should agitate for it,-,vould his urgent dc- 
lnallcls be treated ,vith scorn, and the pra)"crs of his 
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countrymen and follo\vers be rejected ,vith disdain? 

Iy Noble Friend, ,vho represents the n1Ïnistry else- 
,vhere,* has furnished an ans\ver to all these questions. 
Quoting from 
Ir. Fox, and greatly exaggerating that 
great nlan's meaning by taking literally \vhat ,vas said 
loosely, if seriously, my Noble Friend has laid it do,vn, 
that in Irish affairs there is but one rule for gove
ning 
the people; and ,vhat do your lordships think that 
.golden rule is? By doing ,vhat is right and just? By 
pursuing the policy ,vhich the interests of all require? 
No such thing! The rule is far simpler than that. By 
adn1inistering, as Iny Noble Friend on the cross bench 
did, t justice ten1pered ,vith mercy-evincing at all tÎlnes 
the nlost ,vatchful care of the people's interests, mingled 
,vith the Dl0St undeviating condescension and kindness 
of demeal10ur to,vards their persons-at once endear- 
ing himself to then1 by the frank uI'banity of his man- 
ners, and taking care that their best interests should be 
unceasingly promoted-doing them justice, securing 
then1 right, but at the same time holding the balance 
equal, ,vith a firm, a manly hand-and never, for any 
consideration, abdicating those functions of a Govern- 
Dlent from ,vhich its very name is derived ? Nothing 
like it! What, then, is nlY Noble Friend, the Home 
Secretary's rule for governing a people? Is it to do 
,vhat you ought by theln? to give them ,vhat is good 
for them? to let then1 have ,vhat you ought to give, 
and nothing more? Oh no such thing! but it is to let 
thenl have just ,vhat they themselves ,vish; to do as 
they bid you-as they, the subjects, bid you, their go- 
vernors; in a ,vord, to let then1 save you the trouble 
of governing them, by leaving then1 to govern then1- 
selves. 1'hat is the rule applied to a country ,vhich is 
close bv, with six Inillions of Inen ,vholn one COInnlon 
eJ 
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sentiInent binds together, ,vho follo,v one concentrated 
and illdi vidual influence, and ,vho send seventy voters 
to the aid of the l\linistry in the other Ilouse. 1'he rul(' 
for dealing" ,vith them is, "Give then} all they ask: if 
an elective council, let it be elective; if a life council, 
be it for life ;-just as they please." But for Canada, 
far off; thinly peopled, and ,vithout the fraction of a 
In ember in either House to n1åke its grievances kno,vn, 
or give expression and force to its desires, another rule 
prevails,-" Refuse all they ask; turn a deaf ear to 
every con1plaint; mock then1 ,vith hopes never to b
 
realized; insult them ,vith rights ,vhich, ,,,hen they 
dare to use, shall be rudely torn from them; and for 
abiding by the la,v, in seeking redress of their ,vrongs, 
punish then1 by the infliction of a dictator and a despot- 
isn1." \Ve have all seen, or ,ve have read, of the con. 
trast bet,veen a parent and a stepn10ther ill the treat- 
lnent of the child; the contrast bet,veen tenderness, 
self-denial, self-Jevotion,-and cruelty, self-indulgence, 
studied neglect. The one exhausts every resource of 
kindness and conciliation, anticipates all wants, 
Tields 
to each ,vish that ought to be granted, studies to pre- 
vent offences by judicious training, and to reclainl froln 
erI'or by gentleness alone; nor eyer has recourse to 
punishment until all means of prevention fail, and the 
safety of the cherished object forces her to do violence 
to her feelings rather than neglect her duty. But I 
have kno,vn conduct the reverse of all this. "Tho in- 
deed has not heard of the stepmother-,vatching for 
the occasion of quarrel; taking offence at every thing 
and at nothing; fostering any little failing of tenlper 
in the child till it ripen into disobedience, and furnish 
the pretext for inflicting the ,vished for punishn1cnt ; 
alternately too indulgent and too severe; by fits antI 
by caprice harsh and gentle; no, v flinging to it SOlne 
plaything, and the instant the child uses it flying into a 
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fury, and snatching it a\vay, and giving vent to anger 
by punishment or by restraint; no\v visiting on the 
offspring the faults of her o\vn mismanagement; and 
never for an instant pursuing a steady, or a just, or a 
rational treatnient. rrhese things I have \vitnessed, as 
,vho has not? But never have I known an example of 
contrast so lnarked, so violent, so outrageous, as be- 
t\veen the parental care of Ireland and the stepnlother 
treatment of Canada. 
rrhe act of unprecedented oppression which Lord 
Durham is cOlnnlissioned to execute, is, I find, ex- 
plained and illustrated by the publication of the in- 
structions under \vhich he is to be sent out; and \vhen 
1 sur\Tey this strange docunlent, I anl sure I find it 
difficult to say \vhether the tenor of it or the produc- 
tion of it is the IllOst unaccountable. I ques60n if so 
extraordinary a proceeding altogether has ever yet 
been witnessed, as the publication of this paper. The 
J\Iinisters have made public in January the orders 
which they intend to have executed next 
Iay. It is 
one of the great difficulties attending an extended 
Empire, that the orders issued for the government of 
its distant provinces can hardly ever be executed in 
the same circumstances in \vhich they are franIed, 
because a consid
rable tÏIlle must needs elapse bp- 
t\veen their being dispatched and enforced. But is 
that a reason for unnecessarily incurring the unavoid- 
able difficulty, by sitting down-did mortal man ever 
before dream of such a thing !-by sitting down at the 
Colonial Office in January, and drawing up the orders 
in all their detail, which are to be obeyed by the emis- 
sary in 
Iay or J une-\vhen that en1Ïssary is not to 
leave the country before the lnonth of April? Ho\v can 
IllY Noble Friend kno\v that he will be of the sanie 
Inind in April, when Lord Durham is to set sail on his 
hopeful mission of conciliatory coercion? The Jneasure 
VOL. IV. T 
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out of ,vhich these resolutions have arisen, has alread,) 
been changed three or Îour times over in as many days, 
if report speak true. First the 
linisters ,va vered a 
little; then they affected to have made up their minds; 
and having done so, they no sooner declared that no- 
thing should move thenl from their fixed purpose, than 
they suddenly departed frOIn it altogether, and adopted 
a totally different course, at the dictation of the Oppo- 
sition in the COlnmons. Hesitation, uncertainty, waver- 
ing, delay, mark the ,vhole course of their proceedings. 
It extends to the noble person ,vho is to execute these 
projects in Canada. l\ly Noble Friend is not to set out 
on his progress to,vards the spot 'v here disaffection is 
abroad, and insurrection has broken out, until the 
weather is fine. 'Vhile every ,veek is of incalculable 
importance, April is the time coolly appointed for his 
sailing, ann it may be later. 1'his extreme delibeJ'a- 
tion should seem to indicate no great apprehension that 
the Colony is in such a state as affords any justification 
of a Ineasure like the one propounded for its coercion. 
The noble Earl* has Inistakell ,vhat I fornlerly said of 
my Noble Friend's powers. I never pronounced it as a 
clear matter, that he should at all events be ordered tq r 
grant instantly an Elective Council. But I did main- 
tain that unless he goes armed ,vith a po,ver of this 
extent, to be used if he shall see fit, his going is a 
mockery both of hÍ1nself and of the Canadians; and 
that neither he nor this country can reap honour froln 
his mission. But no po,ver of this kind, or indeed of 
any kind, is to be given hiin. These Instructions are 
fronl the beginning t9 the end, Inquiry, and nothing 
else. 1'hey set out with stating that it nlay probably 
be found necessary to adopt sonle Legislatiye 11leaSUres 
of a comprehensive nature, for effecting a permanent 
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settlement of the Canadian question-but what these 
measures are likely to be there is no intimation given; 
indeed the plain inIplication is, that they have not yet 
been discovered; and the Instructions proceed to de- 
scribe ho\v the information is to be procured on which 
they may be fraI11ed. rrhe Coml11ittee or Convention 
is to be formed, and then nlY Noble Friend is to bring 
before it various subjects on ,yl1Ïch he is to ask for 
their opinion and advice. The first is the matter in 
dispute bet\veen the Upper and Lower Provinces. The 
next subject of deliberation, it is said, will be furnished 
by the act of 1791, with a view to examining how its 
defects may be corrected. 1'hen follo\\
 some other 
heads of inquiry in their order-the nlode of defraying 
the expense of the Civil Government-the state of the 
law affecting, landed property-the establislu11ent of a 
court for trying Ï111peachments and appeals. On all 
these several subjects the new Governor is to inquire; 
and what then? To deterlnine-to act-to do any 
thing that had not been done by his predecessors? :K 0 
such thing; but to report to the Governnlent at home, 
exactly as they did before him. 'Vhy, have they not 
had reports enough? Had they not the COlllnlittee of 
1828, with its ample investigation and volulninous 
reports? Had they not the COllllnittee of 1834, with 
such a production of papers frOnI the Colonial Office as 
never before ,vas nlade to any such tribunal, and a re- 
port in proportion full to overflo,viug? The labours of 
these t\VO Con1lnittees, sending for all persons, examin- 
ing all papers, searching into all records, \vere not 
deemed sufficient to slake our boundless thirst for 
kno\vledge, and a Commission \vas dispatched to in- 
quire on the spot. They hastened thither, and inquir- 
ed for years, examined all subjects, differed upon theln 
all, recorded their disputations in long arguments and 
elaborate protests, remitted the volume that contained 
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the produce of their labours and their \vranglings, and 
put their en1ployers in possession of a \vhole body of 
controversy and of decisions, each COll1missioner gene- 
ralIy differing frOln his colleagues in the vie\vs he 
took of the argument, and frequently also from himself: 
but all agreeing in the conclusions at \vhich they ar- 
riyed, by the course of reasoning one \yay, and decid- 
ing another. 'Vill not this satisfy us, insatiable that 
we are? Can ,ve hope for more argumentation and 
more discrepancy from one inquiring man than from 
three? I defy anyone, be he armed \vith po\vers ever 
so dictatorial-let hiIn engross in his o,vn person all 
the powers of his station, and be his o\vn l\Iaster of 
the Horse into the bargain, to surpass the celebrated 
inquiry and report of Lord Gosford, and his learned 
and gallant coadjutors. I had vainly in1agined that all 
the inquiry of the last three years might have been 
enough to satisfy the greatest appetite for delay and 
inaction; but I find I was deceived; \ve are still to 
falter and pause; the hour for action recedes as we 
advance; and the mighty measure of abrogating all 
law, and creating a dictator, ends in sending out one 
Lord to renew the inquiries which had been nlaking 
for three years under another. 
I have uniforlnly stated nlY conviction that it is the 
duty of the Government here at length to Inake up their 
minds and pursue some intelligible and consistent course 
towards the Colony-above all, that sending Lord Dur- 
ham thither without the only po,ver which can ever be 
of the least use t
\vards attaining th
 object we have in 
vie\v, is a lllere pretence for new delays. The alarm ex- 
pressed at that po\ver by the Noble Earl* is to me in- 
comprehensible. An Elective Council, he says, ll1eans 
the severance of the Colony. I have always held this 
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to be a benefit and no loss, provided it can be effected 
in peace, and leave only feelings of kindness on either 
side. But I deny that the giving an Elective Council 
can possibly produce such a consequence. 
len comn1it 
a great and a palpable mistake \vhen, arguing fronl the 
analogy of the Parliament of England, they transfer to 
Canada the ideas connected with our Upper House. In 
the Colony there is no aristocracy, nor any thing like 
an aristocracy-consequently the materials of an Upper 
House are there ,vholly wanting. But a yet more re- 
rnarkable difference arises from the relation of colonial 
dependency. "Thy is this House in \vhich we sit ne- 
cessary for our limited 11lonarchy? It is because the 
Cro,vn would, ,vithout its interposition, cOlne into con- 
flict \vith the People, represented in the Commons. 
The J\tIonarch has no revenues but ,,,hat he derives 
from the votes of that Lower House; if: then, he were 
to exercise his veto upon bills, all supplies would be 
stopt; and the l\Ionarchy could not survive the shock 
were it often repeated, were not its violence mitigated 
by this Upper House being interposed bet\veen the other 
t\VO branches. This House, by the influence \vhich the 
Crown has in it, by its natural leaning to\vards the 
Court, and by its aversion to the extremes of popular 
opinion, relieves the Sovereign frolll the perilous office 
of refusing the measur.es sometilnes pressed upon both 
by the representatives of the people. But the state of 
things in a colony is essentially different. There the 
Executive Governlnent is not altogether dependent 
upon the supplies voted by the Conullons-there the 
t 
Commons have no lnore absolute po,ver over the rest 
of the Governn1ent than they would have here, if Ila- 
nover, or SOllIe other dependency of the Cro\vn, yielded 
a revenue of t,venty millions a-year, ,vhich could defray 
such expenses as the Parlialnent might refuse to autho- 
rize. Consequently in the Colony, the Governor has 
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no difficulty in rejecting bills, and exposes the constitu- 
tion to no shock by the exercise of his veto. tIe ,vants 
110 Upper IIouse to do for hilll ,vhat he can safely do 
hinlself: and to deaden the concussion occasioned by a 
collision bet,veen hinl and the Conlmons. Were the 
Colonial Council then elective, there ,vonld none of 
the effects ensue ,vhich lllUSt follo"T fronl making this 
House a representative of the people ]ike the other. 
"r ere ,ye chosen and sent here by the same body that 
elects the Commons, anyone must see that the only 
consf'quence \vould be, our having a IIouse of COIllmons 
divided into t\yO sections instead of one, sitting in t\""O 
1"00I11S, and passing bills through nine or ten stages in- 
ç;tead of four or five: the Governnlent ,vould be "'holly 
changed, and a pure Delllocracy substituted in its stead. 
In the Colony, the reform of the Councilor its total 
abolition \vould not alter one jot the nature of the Go- 
vernnlent, or inlpede its \yorking for an hour. The 
COnll110nS 11light refuse supplies because the Governor 
rejected bills-each party ,vould for a\vhile stand out 
against the other; in the end a llliddle course ,,,ould 
be resorted to, each party giving up a little and gaining 
the rest; and the supplies of the lllother country, ad- 
ministered by her Parlialllent, ,vould be forthcoming 
whenever the sense of the Government and people of 
England ,vent along ,,,ith the Colonial executive, to 
overconle any very unreasonable and pertinacious re- 
sistance of the IIouse respecting the Colonial people. 
D nahle then to discover the least danger froln the 
change so 11luch desired by all the Canadians, 1 deeply 
lament the short
sighted and inefficient policy of send- 
ing out a ne,v en1Îssary ,,,ithout the po\ver of granting 
it, or even of entertaining the question; and I renlain 
decidedly of opinion, that ,vhether ,ve regard his o\vn 
credit and honour, or the interest of the country 
and the colony, he had far hetter not 
o there at all, 
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than proceed \vith l11utilated po\vers upon a hopeless 
errand. 
The Colonial experience, my Lords, of the Spanish 
1\Ionarchy, fertile as it is in lessons of \visdom upon all 
subjects, is singularly so upon a question of this kind. 
There once broke out, as you are a\vare, a revolt so 
forn1Ïdable, and so extensive, involving the whole of 
the TIIOst valuable of the settlements of Spain, that it is 
still kno\vn at the distance of three centuries as the 
Great Rebellion. I allude, of course, to the revolt of 
the Pizarros in Peru, compared with \vhich, \vere the 
\var in Canada to rage \vith tenfold fury, it \vould be 
a 11lere nothing for danger and difficulty. The events 
of that fan10us passage have been recorded by the il- 
lustrious Historian, nlY revered kinsmán, in that spirit 
of deep reflection for \vhich he \vas reno\vned, and \yith 
a charlll of style hardly exceeded by his celebrated 
narrati ve of Columbus's voyage, \vhich it is difficult to 
read \vith a dry eye. The rebels had been elninently 
successful on all points; the revolt had raged for above 
a year, and had \vrapt all Peru in the flanles of civil 
war. At the head of his hardy and adventurous vete- 
rans, Pizarro had met the Spanish troops, 
nd over- 
thro\vn thenl in many pitched battles. 'fhe Viceroy 
had hinlself been defeated, taken, and put to death; 
the seat of Government \vas in the hands of the insur- 
gents; and a conlbilled systelll of revolt had been uni- 
versally established, to the extinction of all la\vful au- 
thority. In such an extren1ity, the Emperor Charles, 
a prince of vast experience, of practised \visdom in the 
councils both of peace and \var; a ruler, \vhose vigour 
never suffered him to' falter,-saw th:1t there relnained 
but one course to pursue. lIe resolved to send out a 
person with ample po\vers of negotiation and of com- 
mand; and his choice fell upon })edro de 13, Gasca, 
\vho had, though in no higher station than Councillor 
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of the Inquisition, distinguished himself by his ability 
and success in several delicate negotiations. lIe ,vas 
recommended to the office by an enlarged capacity 
hardly to be surpassed,-an insinuating address,-Inan- 
ners singularly courteous to all,-a temper the most 
conciliatory and bland, - above all, a rare disinterested- 
ness and self-denial in ,vhatever concerned himself: and 
a singular deyotion to his public duties. Of this he 
early gave an unequivocal indication, in perelnptorily 
refusing the offer of higher rank in the Church, ,vhich 
the l\nlperOr pressed upon him ,vith the purpose of in- 
creasing his ,veight and influence in the arduous service 
entrusted to his hands; "But," says the historian, ",vhile 
he discovered such disinterested moderation in all that 
related personally to himself: he delnanded his official 
powers in a very different tone. lIe insisted, as he ,vas 
to be 
n1ployed in a country so remote fron1 the seat 
of Governlnent, ,vhere he could not have recourse to 
his Sovereign for new. instructions on any eJnergcncy, 
and as the \vhole success of his negociations must de- . 
pend upon the confidence ,vhich the people ,vith \VhOnl 
he had to treat could place in the extent of his po\ver, 
that he ought to be invested with unlilnited authority; 
that his jurisdiction lnust reach to all persons, and to 
all causes; that he Hlust be empo\vered to pardon, to 
punish, or to re\vard, as circlunstances Jnight require; 
that in case of resistance froin the Jnalcontel1ts, he 
n1ight be authorized to reduce then} by force of arms, 
to levy troops for that purpose, and to call for assist- 
ance from the Governnlents of all the Spanish settle- 
lllents in Alnerica." Po\vers like these seelned to the 
men of mere precedent in the Colonial office of 
Iadrid, 
in1possible to be granted to any subject,-they ,vere the 
inalienable attributes of the prerogative, according to 
these official authorities-" But the En1peror's vie\vs," 
says the historian ",vere lnore enlarged. As froJTI the 
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nature of his employment, Gasca must be entrusted 
,,'"ith discretionary po\ver in some points, and all his 
efforts nlight prove ineffectual, if he ,vas circumscribed 
in anyone particular, (as, for exaluple, the granting of 
an Elective Council) Charles scrnpled llot to invest him 
with authority to the full extent of his demand. Highly 
satisfied (he adds) with this fresh proof of his lnaster's 
confidence, Gasca hastened, (J7luclt cheerin.9 attended the 
JJiention 0/ tltis loord )-he hastened his departure, and 
,vithout either nlon
y or troops, set out to quell a for- 
midable rebellion." The result is well known, and it 
,vas conformable to the vigour and the ,visdom that 
presided over these preparations. Gasca arrived in 
I)eru ,vithout any suite, or any pomp ,vhatever; he put 
in action the resources of his genius for negociation; 
dividing his adyersaries by the justice of his proceed- 
ings, winning over nHtny of an parties by the engaging 
suavity and Iningled dignity of his lllannprs, never 
lllaking any'sacrifice to temper or to selfishness, of his 
arduous and illlportant duty, but gaining every where 
friends to his lllission, ,,,hile he hardly left an enelny 
to his person. His bold and uncourtly antagonist per- 
ceived that he ,vas undone, if further time were given ' 
for the practice of diplonlatic arts, alike strange to his 
nature and his habits. He rushed to the field, his pro- 
per elelllent, and to those arnlS ,vhich 'v ere the only 
arts he kne,,'". To his dis111ay he found that he had to 
cope ,vith one ,vhose universal genius for affairs fitted 
hinl for following up in action the councils of his provi- 
dent sagacity Gasca suddenly disclosed the result of 
the preparations ,vhich he had been Inaking, ,vhile oc- 
cupied in negotiating ,vith the leaders of the revolt, 
and reclaiuling the victiIlls of their artifices. lIe 
equipped a fleet, TIlet the cruizers of Pizarro, and cap- 
tured them every ,vhere. lIe took the field against 
the veteran conquerors of the Ne,v 'V orld; ]H:
 B1Pt 
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their chief: overthrew hinl in a pitched battle, made 
hinl prisoner, put hin1 to death ,vith his principal ac- 
cOlnplices, restored peace and order to the ,vhole pro- 
yince, and gave back to the Spanish Cro,vn, rather 
than kept in it
 the brightest of its je\vels. To conl- 
plete the glory of this great In an, already so brilliant 
both in council and in arlns, there wanted but one 
cro\vnil1g passage, which should be
to'v upon hilTI a 
yet higher fanle, by she,ving the genius that inspired 
his conduct, eclipsed by the virtu
 that governed it. 
N or ,vas this proof ,vanting. :àIaster, by the fortune 
of the war, and by his unlin1Ìted po\vers, of the ,vhole 
forfeitures of the rebellion, he distributed a far greater 
Illass of "\vealth, in money, and nlilles, and land, and 
palaces; than ,vas ever hy any absolute potentate be- 
sto\ved upon his followers or his f:"lvourites; and re- 
serving not the fraction of a farthing for hin1self or 
his connexions, he retired to Europe, and rendered up 
his trust, leaving to his grat
ful Sovereign the paYlllent 
of the few debts ,vhich he had contracted, and \vhich 
his poverty disabled hin1 front discharging. I-lis recep- 
tion by his country and his prince ,vas all that lllight 
be expectpd fro111 public gratitude for unparalleled ser- 
vices, and froDl unbounded adlniration of the highest 
and 11108t various capacity. But he retired into the 
privacy of his fornler life, and passed, (says Robertson) 
"the remainder of his days in the tranquillity of seclu- 
sion, respected by his country, honoured by his Soye- 
reign, and beloved by all." 
Having, DIY I.ords, called your attention to the les- 
sons ,vhich this mell10rable passage ('f Colonial history 
presents to the Goverll1nent, as peculiarly applicable 
to the circumstances of the existing crisis, I ,vill not 
any longer stop to d\veH upon a picture, \vhich, I fear, 
offers to the eye only sad contrasts in all its 111atcrial 
f( 3 atures het\ycen thp cí1paeity antI the Ylgour of fornler 
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and of present tiDIes. And here, too, I ,villingly retire 
fronl the contenlplation of the ,,,hole subject-painful 
to vie\v in every respect-lalllentahle in sonle of its 
parts-disgraceful in others. }\ly closing ,vords, 111Y 
parting advice are, to retrace your steps, and do jus- 
tice. Let the Govorlunent lllake the restoration of 
kindly fêeling the lllain object of all their endeavours. 

ro conlpass this let thel11 go all lengths, and out of 
their ,yay, in negotiating ,,,ith the disaftècted, and in 
ruling the Province. Let thel11 largely nIingle mercy 
in the adn1Ïnistration of its affi:tirs. Above al1, ueyer 
let them listen to those \vho ,yould persuade theul, like 
the Noble Earl,* that ,,,hat lllight have been rightly 
granted at one time it is dishonourable to give no,v 
that the supplicant has flo\vn to ar1118, and becolne a 
rebel. If those concessions ,yore ,vrong before, so are 
they ,vrong still, and I call upon you firlnly to refuse 
theJu,-but if it ever ,vould have been just and politic 
to yield them, be you ,veIl assured that nothing has 
happened to lllake it less ,vise, and..less right no,v, and 
the fame of England never ,vill be tarnished Ly doing 
her duty. l\Iake that your rule and Jour guide, and 
you lllay laugh to scorn the elllpty babblers ,vho \\Tould 
upbraid you with the ,veakness of yielding to arn1ed 
petitioners; you ,vill sho\v then} that the concession is 
not made to the force of arms, but to the irresistible 
. po,ver of justice and of right. I devoutly pray that 
the end of all may be contentnJent anci peace-that 
contentIncnt and that pe[)ce ,vithout ,,,hich outstretched 
empire is but extended ,veakness-- ,yhich, if JOU shaH 
not restore, all your victories in tho council, in the 
legislature, in the field, ,vill he ,von in vain-,vhich, if 
you do restore, you Illay defy the ,,,orid in arnlS, and 
despise its slanders as weB as its threats. 
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LORD MELBOURNE having expressed his satisfaction 
,vith the prudent advice offered by Lord Broughanl, 
and in the soundness and "Tisdolll of ,yhich he entirely 
concurred-proceeded to con1plain of the acerbity 
,vhich characterised other parts of his spee?h ;-said 
he had long perceived-had been a\vare three years 
ago that sooner or later it must conle to this-that he 
felt thankful for his support in 1835, for his abstin- 
ence in 1836, and for his qualified opposition and par- 
tial support in 1837; adding that he felt no irritation 
in consequence of the different and l110re harsh course 
he no\v pursued,-and \vhich 110 doubt arose from no 
personal considerations, but solely fronl public spirit, 
and froln feelings of a patriotic kind. * 
LORD BnOUGIL\l\I.-I purposely abstain on this oc- 
casion froln going farther into the personal renlarks of 
the Noble VIscount, because I ,viII not thus interrupt 
the discussion of a great public question. But "Then 
he conlpares and contrasts DIY conduct to\vards the 
Governlnent this session ,vith that ,vhich I forlnerly 
held, he utterly and notoriously forgets the ,vhole of 
the facts. lIas he forgotten, can he have forgotten, 
that last .àlay I both urged the same charges an
 re- 
corded theln on your ..Journals? I even pursued the 
self-saIne course of argunlent "rhich has, I observe, 
to-night given hin1 so great offence. lIe speaks of 
"acerbity." A person supposed to have used bitter 
relnarks is perhaps not a judge of the c0111parative 
"acerbity" of his different obseryations-nor is that 
person, possibly, against ,vhom they have been el11- 


· Lord l\Ie)Lourne, in referriug to the pl"Ocecdings of Gasca and the Pt.>ruviall 
rebt-))ioll, designated Dr Rohertson as a florid, lively. aud fanciful hi
toriall; a 
desl'ription. perhaps, as notoriously ÍrulpplicaLle as it is truly original. of tl:at 
great writpl', the chasteJless of who
e 
tyJe is (>qual to the ddmitteù accuracy 
4 and impartiality of his narrative. 
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ployed. But I venture to say, that of all I said this 
night, the portion ,,,hich he felt the most bitter, and 
to ,vhich, be it observed in passing, he nlade not the 
least allusion, \vas Iny comparison of his conduct to- 
,yards unrepresented Canada and well-represented Ire- 
land. \V ell,-last 
lay I drew the very saIne com- 
parison, and near] y in the same ternlS-Iuade the same 
quotations froln the 
Iinisterial speeches in the Com- 
mons-and recorded the substance of the comparison 
in my protest. J\ly Lords, I indignantly and perenlp- 
torily deny that the Inotive or princivle of my conduct 
is changed. But I kno,v that the changed conduct of 
others has conlpelled me to oppose thenl, in order that 
I lnay not change my o,vn principles. Do the l\Iinis- 
tel'S desire to know \vhat will restore me to their sup- 
port, and make nle once more fight zealously in their 
ranks, as I once fought \vith them against the majority 
of your Lordships? I ,viII tell them at once! Let 
thenl retract their declaration against Itefornl, de- 
livered the first nig'ht of this session, and their second 
declaration-by ,vhich (to use the Noble Viscount's 
phrase) they e3./accrbated the first; or let them, ,vithout 
any retraction, only bring forward liberal and consti- 
tutional measures-they "rill have no more zealous 
supporter than illJself. But, in the meantime, I now 
hurl my defiance at his head-I repeat it-I hurl at 
his head this defiance-I defy him to point out any, 
the slightest, indication of anyone part of IllY public 
conduct having, even for one instant, been affected, in 
any manner of ,yay, by feelings of a private and per- 
sonal nature, or been regulated by anyone considera- 
tion, except the sense of \vhat I o,ve to DIY o,vn prin- 
ciples,rand to the interests of the country! 
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WHEN I reflect on the position which I have occu- 
pied in this Ilouse during all the previous stages of this 
measure and of the proceedings connected with it in 
the last Session of Parliament, and compare it with the 
altered position in which I stand this day, I observe a 
contrast bet\veen the two which is at once very remark- 
able in itself, and, to nle, pleasing and encouraging ill 
no ordinary degree. I can no longer be said to stand 
here alone in denouncing this measure. I can no longer 
complain of being left unsupported in my opposition to 
its tyranny and injustice. I am no longer fated, alone, 
to have levelled at me, sometimes the lighter nlissiles 
of sarcasm and taunt, and sometimes the heavier artil- 
lery of statement, seldom, if ever, approximating to the 
shape or even senlblance of argument. I no longer am 
to have all those launched at my single and unsupported 
head; for I now enjoy the gratification of knowing that 
I have lived to see truth make its way, and to find my- 
self supported by some of the most respectable Members 
of your Lordships' House in what I should formerly 
have reckoned in this place, as it almost always was 
out of doors and in the other House of Parliament, the 
most hopeless part of my whole views. And if to be 
VOIJ. IV. U 
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supported at all,-if to be supported in denouncing in- 
justice, in defending the la,v, and in standing up for the 
Constitution of England be grateful to n1e to-night,- 
and the more grateful it is, because quite new,-ho\v is 
that satisfaction heightened when I find that, beside 
the respectability of those supporters in point of talents, 
experience, and character, \vho have lamented, as the 
one did, the arbitrary and unconstitutional nature of 
the measure; and who actually, as the other did, an- 
nounced a determination to vote against it for its injus- 
tice,-those two Peers have both descended from and 
bear the honoured names of the greatest luminaries of 
the la,v,-two of the strongest props of justice who 
ever adorned tl1Ïs country, leaving to their descendants 
a prouder inheritance than the titles which they ,von 
for themselves and their posterity, in their o,vn inex- 
haustible love for the liberties of their country, their 
fast adherence to its laws, and their abhorrence of in- 
justice and oppression. I may ,yell feel pleased ,vith 
this change in my position. I shall now no longer be 
denounced by sneers, as the partisan of rebels, nor, by 
implication, as the encourager of rebellion; no longer 
be charged as taking part ,vith revolt, nor be designat- 
ed, by plain implication, as something like Cataline, for 
that I had rushed out of this House, as the senator of 
ancient Rome rushed from the senate, after he had de- 
livered himself of a long, and apparently, by its effects, 
an irritating and successful speech against the great 
orator of those times,-the Lord Glenelg of that day. 
Thus encouraged and protected, I may ,veIl persevere 
in denouncing the gross injustice of this measure,-a 
measure outraging every principle of equity,-confound- 
ing the innocent with the guilty,-making no distinc- 
tion between the wrong-doer and those who have aided 
in repelling him,-subjecting the whole province to the 
loss of its liberties, because a few parishes in a single 
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county have attempted an unsuccessful rebellion;- 
thus punishing as ,veIl those ,vho, instead of revolting, 
alone enabled the Government to put that revolt down, 
and ,vithout ,vhose aid they never would have succeed- 
ed in putting it do\vn,-punishing them ,vith the same 
loss of their liberties, ,vhich it is said the Legislature 
has a right, in \vhat is called the exercise of a just se- 
verity, to inflict on the rebels themselves. 
But, my Lords, ,ve are no,v told that the delayob- 
servable throughout the whole of these proceedings, 
which began in March 1837, ,vhich continued in April, 
,vhich ended in lVlay,-a delay still perceivable in the 
lnonth of June, and \vhich may further be traced through 
the ,vhole of the remainder of the year,-,ve are now 
told that this indecision and delay ,vere not accidental, 
as some have presullled to ilnagine; that they 'v ere not 
unintentional, as others might suppose; that they arose 
not from any defect in vigour and natural activity, as a 
third class of reasoners Inight fancy; that they ,vere 
not attributable, as the noble Earl opposite charitably 
surmised the other night, to an inveterate infirmity of 
purpose-an incurable habit of wavering and inaction 
-no such thing. It is all design, says the noble Mar- 
quess;* it is all virtue, it is all system, it is all the con- 
sequence of that natural but invincible repugnance 
\vhich my Noble Friendt has felt, to enter upon any 
course ,vhich could be thought to savour of strong 
measures-of unconstitutional measures-of rash mea- 
sures-of measures severe towards the colony; it is all 
because of his reluctance to encroach on the people's 
privileges-to suspend their constitutional rights. It 
may be so; there is nothing ,vonderful now-a-days. 
The longer one lives the less one wonders. It is just 
on the verge of possibility, that those who impeach and 


ifF l\'lal'qness of Lansdowne. 
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those ,vho defend this vile Ineasure-friend and foe, 
cOll1batant, bystander, and looker-on-have all been 
deceived and all mistaken the intentions ,vith ,vhich 
her l\Iajesty's 
Iinisters have propounded it. Instead 
of a fault, the Bill may be a perfection; instead of ali 
arbitrary and oppressive, it lllay be a mild, ,vise, and 
just policy, ,vhich dictates the present conduct of the 
administration. Is it so ? It ,vould be odd if it were 
true. Certainly nobody could have suspected it; and 
if my Noble Friend the President of the Council had 
not given the sanction of his grave and ,veighty autho- 
rity to such a vie,v of the lnatter, I should have been 
disposed to say-I will not use a harsh expression- 
that it ,vas utterly inlpossible for any person of COIll- 
mOll sense to believe it, or of decorous character to 
speak it, or of ordinary powers of face, to hear it pro- 
posed and keep his countenance. But if such reluctance 
is shewn by these constitutional men to adopt harsh 
proceedings, ought they not to have been reluctant to 
pass the resolutions of last year? That ,vas the time 
for being reluctant; but there ,vas no hesitation then; 
they produced then1 on the Gth of l\Iarch; and having 
once plunged, they were committed for ever. The 
time, it appears, for reluctance and delay ,vas after all 
the Inischief had been done. What is the fact ? It is 
precisely three ,veeks back that they applied themselves 
vigorously to enforce the la,vs and to maintain justice; 
so that, from the argunlent of nlY Noble Friend, it 
,vould appear they ,vere excessively harsh and violent, 
when they ought to have deliberated; and they ,vere 
excessively slow, very reluctant, and most undecided, 
\vhen they ought to have adopted a course, bold, vigo- 
rous, and decided. I ,viII venture to predict that the 
,vhole proceeding will be continued in the same style 
in which it commenced. If it were reluctance that was 
she,vn in the beginning, your Lordships may depend 
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upon it that you ,viII find the same reluctance continued 
to the 2nd. The disinclination ,vhich has been felt to 
bring in the present measure will she,v itself in sending 
over so lTIany thousand bayonets to carry it into execu- 
tion. And truly, I now begin to understand why that 
which I before complained of has taken place. I asked, 
three ,veeks ago, how it happened, if it be necessary to 
send out a dictator to destroy the constitution of Lower 
Canada, because sonle few parishes in it have been 
guilty of irregular proceedings, that, instead of going 
over Ï1nn1ediately, the noble emissary delays so long in 
farIng forth to the place of his destination, waiting, it 
is said, for fine weather, as if rebellion looked to the 
almanack-as if state afk.-.,irs depended on the barome- 
ter-as if the assembling of parish committees, district 
committees, and central comlTIittees were goyerned by 
certain times and seasons of the year, as in ancient 
days, ,vhen there was a regular suspension of arms on 
the approach of frost, and the can1paign ,vas not re- 
newed till the second or third s,vallo,v came hoyering 
around the camp. That observance, even in ,var, hav- 
ing been long since dispensed ,vith, I ,vas at a loss to 
conceive ,vhy, in these critical and pressing negotiations, 
it should be thought necessary to go by the ,veather 
guage. I \Vas at a loss to conceive why my Noble 
Friend the noble Earl* ,vas not to reach the seat of his 
government till the ll10nth of l\iay or June. The light 
has now shone in upon me; I begin to comprehend it 
all. For surely, if her 
Iajesty)s l\linisters feel a strong 
repugnance to this measure,-if they are afflicted \vith 
constitutional qualms on the occasion of its passing,- 
how Jlluch stronger must be the repugnance, how much 
more po,verful the quahns of Iny Noble Friend, a great 
professor of free opinions, one ,,,hose langua.ge has al- 
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,vays been so much nlore decided than theirs in support 
of popular rights and privileges, and "rho is to enforce 
the tyranny that "re only legislate? It is as plain as 
path to parish church that the reluctance in him ,vho 
is to execute is much greater than in those ,vho framed 
the BilL He cannot be persuaded to go till he has tar- 
ried so long as to satisfy the people of Canada of his 
extreme repugnance to the mission; so that ,vhen he 
arrives there he will have made it manifest to all man- 
kind in the province, that his consent has been wrung 
frolll him like gouts of blood to administer an Ullcon- 
stitutional measure, and go out for a harsh and tyran- 
nical purpose. Nay, I should little marvel were his 
qualms to get the better of him, and keep hinl at honle 
altogether. To return, ho,vever, to the real matter 
under the consideration of your Lordships. 
1\ly Noble Fricnd,* ,vho has been listened to, as he 
ahvays is, in proportion as he deserves to be on all sub- 
jects, but on no matter more than this,-nlY Koble 
Friend differs froin the noble Baron sitting near him, 
in his opinion as to the course ,vhich ought to be taken 
,vith a view to the common object of settling these inl- 
portant matters of difference and restoring peace in 
Canada. i\ly Noble Friend says, that the settlement 
cannot be effected in this country, but must be accoln- 
plished in the colony. Does not my Noble Friend per- 
ceive, that though his opinion may be sound in itself, 
it is not even the shado,v of an argument in defence of 
the present Bill? My Noble Friend is supposing, if he 
does mean to use that argument in defence of the nlea- 
sure, that the present Dill gives the noble Earl the fhll 
po,ver of supplying, on the spot, the Ineasures that 
Inay be found necessary to an alTangenlent. N 0- 
thing can be more ,vide of the fact. It not only gives 
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hÌ1n no such po,ver, but it is not directed to that 
point of the compass. It is, indeed, directed to the 
dianletrically opposite point, to the point of inquiry. 
Judging from ,vhat 've have seen, we must conclude 
that the inevitable result of the measure will be, not 
settlement, but inquiry and delay. Instead of send- 
ing out Lord Durham to settle the question, the 
measure and his mission will leave it more unsettled 
than ever. The Act, not satisfied with leaving out full 
powers, positively ties up his hands. Whatever new 
po,vers he may possess, will be not only not authorised 
by the Act, but contrary to the Act, and such as he can- 
not receiye legally fronl any quarter, nor execute ",.ith- 
out a breach of the law. His instructions are, "Inquire, 
inquire, inquire; report, report, report." It is one 
thing, therefore, to ask me to agree \vith my Noble 
Friend, who wants an emissary ,vith full powers to set- 
tle the dispute on the spot,-for he says, the dispute 
should be settled on the spot, not here ;-and quite 
another thing to call upon nle to approve of this Bill, 
,vhich gives no such po\vers, ,vhich ties up the hands 
of the agent, and which renders it totally impracticable 
for him, unless he violate the provisions of the Act and 
the orders of his employers, to settle anyone of the 
questions, or smooth in any manner of way the thorny 
difficulties which beset his path. It is the mere ineffi- 
ciency of this plan, the utter discrepancy which exists 
between the powers of the Bill and the object to be ac- 
complished, of which I complained, ,vhen I last entered 
upon this painful, tiresome, and all but hopeless dis- 
cussion. In order to make an end of the dispute, even 
on the principle of my Noble Friend opposite,-in order 
to have the bare possibility of getting the question set- 
tled amicably and satisfactorily to hoth sides of the 
water,-it is necessary we should send a governor or 
negotiator ,vith full po,vers, not only to treat, but to 
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grant as ,veIl as treat. But here you are hardly giving 
even po\ver to treat; you have told Lord Durham to 
inquire; and, also, comparing the speech of Iny Koble 
Friend the Colonial Secretary ,vith the Bill itself, you 
have disclosed what your notions are as to the speedi- 
ness with which (the prescribed course being pursued) 
a settlelnent may be arrived at. IIo,v long does the 
Bill. say Lord Durhanl is to be there, for the purpose of 
conlpleting the inquiry? l\yo years. T,yo years, there- 
fore, according to the framers of this lneasnre, are the 
period during \vhich inquiry shall last; and until the 
end of those t,vo Jears, the Legislature of the nlother 
country, \vhich can alone adjust the question, is to be 
understood as not being in a state, as not having the 
capacity to settle it. 
LORD GLENELG. T,vo vears are the 1naæiJJllllll. 
.J 
LORD BROUGHAM. 1\ly Noble Friend says two years 
are the rnad,'ÙJllUn; but ,vhen I recollect the constitu- 
tional repugnance of the Noble Lord to all harsh pro- 
ceeding, as displayed through these debates, and his ha- 
bitual disposition always to do things on the latest pos- 
sible day,-his rule being, never to do any thing to-day 
\vhich can be put off till to-morro,v,-I cannot but think 
that the rna,1}ÙJUllll and 1niniJ71117Jl are likely in his case 
to be coincident quantities. 
But, again, I ask, in conUl1on justice and consistency, 
,vhy should ,ve punish a ,vhole people for the offences 
or errors of a fevv? It is perfectly evident that the Ex- 
ecutive Council contemplate no such measure as this: 
that is dcmonstrable by the quotation ,vhich has been 
read by the noble Baron. Is the Bill, then, likely to 
work the purposes of conciliation? That question is 
ans,vered already. 'Vhatever infornlation Government 
lnay ,,,ish to havc=-,vhatever further knowledge they 
lnay desire to obtain by the intervention of Lord Dur- 
halH, for t\VO ypars or t,vo nlonths, on this head,-uo 
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further inquiry, no further knowledge is necessary upon 
this point. Unhappily, we kno,v by anticipation the 
fruits this Bill ,vill produce, by the fruits of the Resolu- 
tions of last l\Iay. If the resolutions taking the po,ver 
of the purse, seizing the strong chest, and spoliating the 
money of the Canadians, because they, exercising the 
right ,ve gave them, refused to give it up voluntarily 
themselves-if they produced first discontent, then dis- 
affection, then revolt, and then actual rebellion, (and 
,vho 'v ill have the hardihood to deny that all these 
things have been the consequences of those resolutions? 
-can it be be1ieved that this Bill-(and the resolutions 
are nlere water compared ,vith the drug which you are 
now cOlnmending to the same lips)-can it be expected 
but that this Bill, ,vhich carries the principle of the re- 
solutions a thousand times further-,vhich sends out a 
dictator, with a cOIn mission to rule over the inha- 
bitants, without a single representative, without check 
or controul in the body of the colony ;-that this most 
nauseous potion ,vill be s,vallowed by those ,vho turned 
,vith disgust from the nlere ditch ,vater of the resolu- 
tions? Good God! does any man profess to be sanguine 
enough to maintain, for a filoment, that whereas the 
former resolutions occasioned revolt, the present Bill- 
I "Till not use harsh language, nor will I pretend to 
prophesy-the present Bill, of all nleasures, will be 
found to pour bahn into the ,vou:_ds which are rank- 
ling from the sore infliction of the resolutions of last 
1\Iay ? I shall be grievously disappointed if my N ohle 
Friend ever proceeds to Canada on such a mission, ,vith 
such powers, with his hands so tied up as they are by 
the present Bill,-powerful only to hurt and to anIloy 
and to insult; but impotent to heal or to soothe. 
Grievously, however, as I shall be disappointed if nlY 
1'; oble :F
riend consents to go forth on such an errand, 
- as an anp;cl of\\Tath and "rith no hC'a1ing on his \vings, 
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- I o,vn I shall not be disappointed, although I must 
feel grieved (as ,vho ,viII not 1) if the consequences of 
the measure ,vith \vhich you are following up the Reso- 
lutions that began the mischie:f, are such as we shall all 
have occasion most deeply to deplore. The Bill seems 
framed as if to prevent my Noble Friend from exercis- 
ing any power. I will give your Lordships an accu- 
rate, though it must be a cOlnpendious, sketch of this 
measure. 
l\Iy Noble Friend is to make for the colony laws in a 
council of his own choosing; he is to make la,vs for the 
colo
]J, but those are to be such as the Canadian Assem- 
bly, whose functions are suspended, ,vould have been 
entitled to make if this Bill had not passed. One of 
the restrictions on the power of the Assen1bly,-a re- 
striction imposed by the Act of 17DI,-is, that no law 
can be 111ade by the Colonial Legislature ,vhich is re- 
pugnant to or inconsistent ,vith the Act itself. Conse- 
quently, here is one fetter. l\Iy Noble Friend cannot 
make any law not consistent ,vith the Act of 1791. I 
preSU111e that this fundan1ental but 1110St restrictive 
provision of the Bill is intentional. I kno,v that it has 
received the consideration of most accurate and expe- 
rienced la,vyers ; and ,vith the professional resources at 
the command of the Government, I have no doubt they 
have taken care that the Dill should be so framed as to 
accomplish the objects ,vhich they have in view. But 
this is not all : my Noble Friend is not allo,ved to make 
any law that trenches on any Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament, or any Act of the Canadian Legislature, nor 
has he the privilege of repealing or altering any Act of 
either British or Colonial Parliament. Y Ollr Lordships 
,vill recollect the IUlnping description of the powers of 
legislation which my Noble Friend, the first time he 
adàressed your Lordships on the subject, informed you 
he was to possess. He professed that he was to enjoy 
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an extent of power such as had never befor
 been con- 
ferred on any man; but, instead of having more than 
ordinary powers, I doubt if ever a man was sent before 
on such a Inission with so many restrictions and ,vith 
so few po,vers. There is very little to empo\ver, but 
very much to tie up and restrain, from the beginning 
to the end of this very singular Act of ParlialTIent, 
,vhich he so pleasantly fancied was to nlak
 him all 
but omnipotent, and which really makes him next to 
in1potent. Then follo,vs a whole list of exceptions as 
to III 0 ney, as to electoral districts, as to the right of 
voting, as to the functions of the Assen1bly, as to the 
tirne and lTIode of calling it together, even as to divid- 
ing the unions of parishes, and counties, and districts, 
for the purposes of elections. 'Vith respect to all these 
subjects the ,vhole of this ground is tabooed against 
Lord Durham's po'\veJ;s,- those high, ample, unparall- 
eled po,vers, as he fondly believed then1 to be, and 
some,vhat grandly described them. Lord Durharrl is 
to be confined, tramn1elled, and cooped up \vithin the 
simple narro,v sphere to ,vhich I have already directed 
your Lordships' attention: in truth, he is to see, and 
examine, and report, and nothing more. But there is 
another point to ,vhich I must allude. The laws ,vhich 
Lord Durham Illay make are to last, according to the 
provisions of this Bill, not till 1840, ,vhen the constitu- 
tion is to be restored, but for two years afterwards, till 
184
. This question then arises, ,vhich, I hope, has 
been ,veIl considered, and can be clearly ans,vered :- 
'Vhat will be the relative positions of Lord Durhanl 
and the revived assemblies? Will the revived asselll- 
blies have the power of repealing or altering the ordi- 
nances of Lord DurhalIl made during those t,vo years? 
I have read the Act without being able to forDl a satis- 
factory opinion ,vhether those ordinances might be re- 
pealed or altered hy the Asselnhlies ,vhen their sus- 
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ponded anÏ1nation ceases, and \vhen they come into life 
again in 1840. It rather seems as if Lord Durbaul's 
Jaws should continue in force four years and a hal:f,- 
that is, tin 1842; but there is no provision of this na- 
ture, "that they shall continue valid unless altered or 
repealed by the Assemblies." 
I look on this measure as carrying ,vi thin it, not the 
pron1Ïse or earnest of peace and the chance of concili- 
ation, but rather as sowing the seeds of \val"'. I aID 
not, therefore, very nice in exanlining its features, in 
surveying its lineanlents, in looking to see whether 
there is any particular sYlnnletry, or any great consist- 
ency, in the structure of its parts. I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that when another in:Htl1t, the origin of 
an Iliad of \voes, was produced to the gossips of Troy, 
and ,vhen they looked on the interesting babe, they 
nlust have found much In ore beauty in it-(which is 
said to have after\vards been thought a compensation 
for all they had suffered)- than our gossips in these 
days, the three Presidents,- he of the Council, * he of 
this IIouse, t and he of the Board of 1'rade,t are likely 
to do ,vhen they come, as I hope they ,viII, to-morrow, 
to survey the offspring they are nn\v ushering into the 
,vorld. The symmetry, the consistency, and harlnony 
of its parts will be found by no means renlarkable. I 
shall offer no amendlnent. I take no interest in the 
bantling ,vhatever; I vie,v it ,vith abhorrence; I re- 
gard it \vith feelings of disgust; I consider it a hateful 
progeny; I ,viII lend it no helping hand ,vhatever: if 
I did, I believe I should receive no thanks fronl those 
1110st nearly connected ,vith it. I ,viH exan1Îne it no 
farther; but I am satisfied of one thing-if its long 
delay had been lengthened out still farther, it ,vould 
have been happy for this country, and happy for the 
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colony. But I hope, before it is finally assented to, 
its features ,vill be compared \vith the vie,vs I have just 
no,v flung out, in order that the other mischief may 
not take place to \vhich I have shortly adverted, of not 
only sending out this nleasure ,vith all its faults on its 
head, but stirring up a legal controversy, raising doubts 
and difficulties in respect of legality, to make our other 
proceedings still nlore intolerable. 
The Noble Lord* opposite alluded to the pòlicy and 
,visdom of establishing colonies at a time when the ex- 
clusive system of foreign po,vers shut out this country 
from comlnercial intercourse ,vith their settlelllents. 
This is a subject to \vhich, in early life, I have paid very 
close attention, and it has al,vays been my opinion, that 
the systelll of colonising is highly favourable to com- 
merce and national improvement in a certain stage of 
society. I hold the planting of colonies to be in the 
highest degree politic and wise in a conlnlercial state, 
not merely in tinles when all other nations are doing 
the same thing, or adopting an exclusive systenl, and 
preventing you fronl commerce ,vith tlleir colonies, so 
as you can haye no share in the colonial tr2.Jde unless 
you have colonies of your o,vn,-but also as an outlet 
for, and a stÏInulant to, industry, in early periods of 
society, when those stimulants and outlets are so few. 
There is another and a most important benefit which 
Colonial possessions confer upon a nation. The estates 
acquired there by the inhabitants of the mother coun- 
try add, incalculably, by their revenues imparted, to 
the \vealth of that parent state. Men, in their youth, 
go to push their fortune in the colony; they succeed; 
they acquire property there; they return to their 
native land; they continue to dra,v the income from 
their colonial estates; and they acquire landed pro- 
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perty at home, generally uniulproved, which they cul- 
tivate by Ineans of their colonial ,vealth. 111Ïs inter- 
course is chiefly, and, indeed, almost entirely, nlain- 
tained in the case of such colonies as the West Indian 
Islands,-for our Continental possessions in :r
orth 
America have al\vays attracted emigrants ,vho perman- 
ently change their abode, and on leaving their homes 
for the New 'Vorlel never think of returning to the 
Old. But the influence of "Test Indian ,vealth upon 
the resourcf'S and the improvement of this island is 
very manifest. You shall go to certain districts, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of Great Britain, "There, by 
the very names of the seats and the farIns, you can 
distinctly trace that the capital which has cultivated 
those valleys, and covered the once barren heath ,vith 
crops and ,vith gardens, ,vas derived frolll the planta- 
tions of the Antilles, or from the savannahs of South 
Alnerica. The advantages of such establishments are 
very different from those derived from colonies like 
those of North America, where there is no interchange 
of population, no non-resident proprietors; and "There, 
consequently, the benefits are confined to commercial 
intercourse. The West Indian colonies are, for the 
like reasons, never likely to become independent, nor 
is it very likely to prove for our advantage that they 
should be. It is far otherwise with continental set- 
tlements, like the United States, or our remaining 
North American territories. These could not, in their 
earlier stages, exist without our support; and in our 
earlier state of society and of traffic, their dependence 
has been of great value. But when the interchange of 
produce and manufactures furnishes the stimulants to 
industry and accumulation in plel1ty,-\vhen the colo- 
nies we have established are capable of standing alone, 
-when they are fit for the task of self-government,- 
,vhen they can do without our aid,-as happily by the 
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eternal decrees of Providence, in the course appointed 
for art as ,yell as nature, and society as well as art, ,ve 
can also do ,vithout theIn, the wants and the po,vers 
of each happily coinciding,-the one being able to 
leave our care, and we able to carryon our comlnercial 
and other concerns without their aid-then it is, that 
,ve reap the rich harvest of all our former pains and 
tuition; for then ,ve secure a natural ally,-a natural 
11larket-a people ,vhose circnllIstances are such that 
they ,vant \vhat ,ve have in superfluity, and produce in 
superfluous abundance ,vhat we ,vant-the best defin- 
ition of nlarket profitable for both parties,-al1d, above 
all, they, having the sanie blood and origin-the same 
constitutional 1a,vs-the same language-the same 
nlanners-,vill be more or less our natural friends, our 
natural allies, and our natural customers; fronl those 
physical and 1110ral relationships, those natural ties, 
,vhich no severance of mere political connexiol1 can 
ever cut through or even nluch loosen. It is the great 
benefit of Colonial establishments that, in different 
degrees and kinds, during their infancy, they help us 
as well as ,ve help them, and, in their lnaturity, ,vhen 
separation becomes inevitable, the two independent 
states continue to help each other, in an increased pro- 
portion. See the prodigious increase of our inter- 
course ,vith independent America, compared with that 
intercourse during our former political and proprietory 
empire over it, and you ,vill be fully convinced of this. 
But let us remember that all these great advantages, 
for a long course of years at least, may depend on the 
temperate manner in which we quit the partnership, 
and the feelings in which the long subsisting tie is 
severed. If those feelings are of animosity,-if wounds 
are left rankling on both sides,-then ,ve can no longer 
expect any thing like the natural, and \v hat in all other 
circumstances, under the dispensation of a wise and 
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just policy should be the inevitable, advantages of the 
future intercourse with the newly independent state. 

ly prayer is, that we may so order our policy with 
respect to North America, as, when the hour of separ- 
ation does arrive,-and sooner or later, by common 
consent, come it nlust,-\ve Inay be found to have done 
nothing that shall leave \vounds to rankle, but that the 
relation of colony and lllother country-the relation of 
temporary dependence and sovereignty, on either hand, 
ceasing in the course of nature, other relations nlay be 
substituted of one free state with another,- not ene- 
mies but friends,-and in the honest emulation of 
rivals, running together the great race of social im- 
provement, with an emulation \vhich the high descent 
of the new state makes her \vorthy of sustaining with 
the old. 
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'flUS Speech is puhlished separately in order to bring 
under the consideration of the people of this country, 
,vhen they COlne to reflect seriously upon the late 
proceedings in Parlianlent, ,vhat it is that has been 
done \vith respect to the Royal Establishment, and in 
\vhat lnanner this has been done. There is also rea- 
son to believe that many,vho bore a part in those 
proceedings \vere not fully aware of the state of the 
question. This is almost unavoidable when an im- 
portant measure is carried through all its stages \vith 
great despatch; more especially \vhen 111en entrusted 
with legislative authority, act under the influence of 
excited feelings, and do not give themselves tinle to 
reflect, that the funds upon which their generosity is 
exercised belong to others, for whom they are only 
trustees. 
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ALTIIOUGII I do not rise with the desire of opposing 
my Noble Friend's* motion, so as to take the sense of 
the IIouse upon it, I am nevertheless desirous of call- 
ing the attention of your Lordships to the manner in 
which this Bill has been framed and has passed through 
the other House of Parliament, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far a due consideration has been given to 
so important a subject, and of seeing if there do not 
exist at this hour substantial reasons for adopting a 
course different from the one that has been pursued. 
Against the concluding remarks of my Noble Friend, 
I will neither waste your Lordship's time nor degrade 
myself by making any defence. I am sure he did not 
mean to throw out any thing against me personally, 
or against those who may agree with me, as if by 
taking a different view of this measure ,ve shewed 
ourselves less attached than himself to the established 
Constitution of the country, and were, to use his o,vn 
expression, "insane" enough to put in hazard the 
benefits ,vhich it bestows, by seeking after some other 
untried form of Government. There is no question 
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of the kind raised by the present discussion; all are 
agreed that a limited l\Ionarchy such as ours, is better 
adapted to the present state of society in this country, 
and the existing circumstances of the European world, 
-lnore calculated to secure the great end of all go- 
vernnlent, the happiness of the people,-than those 
COl1llTIonwealths ,vhich have been established ill other 
regions ,vhere they are greatly preferred even to our 
constitution, as being better suited to the ,vants and 
opinions of the comlllunity. Thus much my Noble 
Friend's SOll18\vhat needless observations have made it 
necessary to say, lest anyone should fancy that they 
conveyed against those who disapprove of the present 
scheme, an insinuation of fondness for revolutionarJ 
doctrines, or a disposition t.o seek changes of a sweep- 
ing and dangerous kind. 
I ,vill no,v come to the matter before liS, from ,vhich 
I have been dra"TIl aside, and I begin by assun1ing 
that your Lordships are consulted npon the present 
occasion ,vith the intention of really asking Jour opin- 
ion, and not as a mere form and enlpty ceren10ny; 
that you are appealed to as a deliberative body; that 
you are called upon to exercise your judgment, and 
that you have the duty laid upon you of exercising 
your unquestionable right to give the ,vhole subject a 
full consideration. N o'v I anl under the necessity of 
declaring, both that I can discover no sufficient reason 
for adoptin s' the principle of this Bill, and Inaking 
prospectively an arrangement of the Civil List which 
ll1ay last, as ,vo all hope it ,vilJ, fifty or sixty years; 
and that, even if the principle ,vas a sound one, and it 
'Vf'rc fit to Inake such an arranr-eJuent, 'vo have not 
(} 
hefore us the inforluation \vhich nìight have 1JéOll COIH- 
111unicated, to ,vhich \ve ,vpre clearly entitled, and 
without ,vhich it is-utterly inlpossible to deny that "Te 
nnlst upon PYfTY yif"'
 of 1 hf' matter, hf' ]pgi
](1ting in 
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the dark. N or has my Noble Friend urged a single 
argument to the contrary. I agree in all the argu- 
mentative part of his speech; I dispute not one of his 
historical details; but neither his reasonings nor his 
facts have any bearing upon the question before us. 
Thus I nowise doubt, nor do I believe anyone can be 
found who ,vill doubt, that a very beneficial change 
,vas effected at the Restoration, ,vhen the. Monarch, 
instead of bearing the ,vhole expense of the Govern- 
lnent, and enjoying the feudal and other hereditary 
revenues of the Cro,vll, gave up these to the country, 
and received as an equivalent an income out of the 
taxes. Ko one has ever doubted for these last 150 
years, that this ,vas an ÎInprovenlent upon the fornler 
1)sage; and I cannot help thinking that Iny Noble 
Friend gave himself an unnecessary trouble, ,vhen he 
laboured to dissuade your Lordships froln recurring to 
the ancient feudal method of supporting the lVlonarchy. 
So too of the change in our financial arrangenlents 
introduced after the Revolution, and which led to the 
necessity of Parliament being regularly held every 
vear, so that the \vhole business of the Government 
... 
Inust be transacted there. That this, like the former, 
was a great iInprovelnent, I take for granted nobody 
,vill be inclined to dispute. Then again as to the 
third of those changes dwelt upon by the noble Vis- 
count, the plan of separating the expense of the Royal 
household from the other charges of the Civil Govern- 
ment, first adopted at the accession of his late l\lajesty, 
I am not aware that there exists in any quarter the 
least disposition to deny that this too ,vas an improve- 
Jllpnt upon the old nlethod of 11lixing the whole ex- 
penses together, and classing thenl all, how various 
soever their nature might be, unùer the naJne of Civil 
Tjst.,-a nlethod equaJly inconvenient and inùeed detri- 
JTI01lÍal hoth to the Cro,vll and country. ITpon all 
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these points, IIIlust profess my entire acquiescence in 
every thing that has fallen from my Noble Friend; 
and to these points, his speech was wholly confined; 
but the matter in dispute between us, nalIlely, the 
proposed arrangenlent, is left altogether untouched by 
him. I have heard not one \vord in support of the 
sums allotted by the Bill; nor in ans\ver to the de- 
uland of infornlation upon the amount of the ROJal 
income; nor in defence of the proposal to grant a 
Civil List for the Sovereign's life; and in the ab- 
sence of all explanation, and of all reply to \vhat 
I urged nearly a \veek ago,-,vith no one fact stated, 
-no one argulnent adduced in support of the lnea- 
sure in any point,-I remain of the opinion \vhich 
I then expressed, and which all the attention I hav.e 
since devoted to the subject has only confirnled, that 
it is a most unwise, unbecolning, un statesmanlike 
course of I roceeding, to legislate upon such a subject 
prospectively for a period of perhaps half a century or 
more. \Vhat man can foresee,-\vhat being ,vith our 
lilnited understanding can pretend to foresee,-w hat 
audacity, let me ask, can inspire anyone to foretel any 
tbing however trifling, touching the state of affairs forty, 
thirty, aye even ten years hence? Yet here are \ve 
about to lay down a rule by \vhich the expenditure of 
the Sovereign is to be governed, and the contributions 
of the people to\vards it fixed, as long as the reign shall 
endure. \Ve are to ascertain at this IIloment for all 
that period of tÏIne, how IIluch of each article that en- 
ters into the Itoyal expenses, shall be required for duly 
supporting the dignity and splendour of the Cro\vn, 
and ho\v IIluch each article shall cost in nlonies num- 
bered, \ve being of necessity in the dark, absolutely in 
the dark, as to anyone of the circulllstances in \v hich 
this prospective arrangenlent IIlust be carried into exe- 
rution. Utter]y i0'norant of all that IUllst detern1Ïne 
. ..., 
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,vhether too D1uch or too little, or only enough has 
been allotted-not pretending to kno\v, or even to have 
the po,ver of guessing at, any portion of the details 
,vhich 111ust decide this great 111atter froni tilne to tin1e 
-here are ,ve taking upon ourselves to forn1 an esti- 
mate, wholly depending on these unknown details, and 
by that estimate, fixing a Civil List for ages to come! 
In 1837, \ve are deciding ,vhat shall be a proper court 
establishn1ent in all its branches for the Sovereign of 
England, in the year 1880 or 1890. Aln I to be told 
that \ve can no,,' have the means of divining any thing 
about a Court in those distant days? But are \ve in a 
condition to fix in all its details, \vhat that Court shall 
be in an age to "Thich the eye of fancy alone can pierce, 
so as to give objects their ,veight, and form, and colour- 
ing? Yet this is ,vhat ,ve are about doing; we are act- 
ing as if we could tell "'hat in an unkno\vn age,-an 
age of ,vhich ,ve can kno,v nothing, except that ,ve do 
not even kno,v ho,v far distant it 111ay be,-\vhat shall 
be required for the cOlnfort of the 
Ionarch,-,yhat the 
establislllnent shall be which the unkno,vn habits of 
that uncertain time nlay render necessary, and no more 
than necessary for the dignity of the Cro,vn,-what 
shall be the cost of that establishInent, decorous and 
needful, nor more than decorous and needful. And on 
such conjectures as these, or rather giving up all at- 
ten1pts at conjecture as utterly hopeless, and blind as 
to the future, and shutting our eyes ,vith our own 
hands as to \vhat \ve are about, we sit do,vn to legislate 
as though men ,vere not subject to change, as though 
time nlade no alteration in human affairs, or as though 
courtly state and circun1stances alone were exempt 
from its inroads! 'Vhat IllUst be the inevitable conse- 
quence ? In a little while, to take only the n10st ob- 
vious possibility, money may fall in value, and prices 
rise; then ,vill con1e down the l\Iinister of the day, and 
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remind us of the regard "rhich is due to the mainte- 
nance of the Royal dignity, perhaps deprecating that 
"niggardliness ofPar]ianlent" to ,vhich my Noble :Friend 
alluded in his retros})ect. 
LORD l\IELDouRNE said he had not alluded to the 
niggardliness of Parlialnent; his reference \vas to Par- 
lianH
nt before the period of the Revolution. 
LORD BROUGIIA
I.-I understood my Noble Friend 
to have 11lade the allusion generally, and in conncxion 
,vith a later period; altho
gh certainly, ,vhatever might 
be said of the period before 1688, I anI not a \vare of 
any ground for charging ,vith niggardliness the I)arlia- 
ments ,vhich have sat since that tillle. But I ,vas about 
to say, that no sooner shall any change in prices take 
place, than do,vn ,viII COllie the lVlinister of the Cro\vn, 
arnled \vith a gracious message, and feelingly represent 
the necessity of providing additional incon1f
 to meet 
the increased expenditure; and if the country should 
conlplain, pleading the bargain Inade by ParlianIent at 
the COl1unencement of the reign,-if the people should 
presume to say, "It ,vas contracted and agreed in 1837, 
that during your l\Iajesty's life a fixed yearly stun should 
hp paid, ,vithout any deduction on account of prices 
falling, or any reference whatever to any other benefit 
,yhich you rnight receive frolll change of times; and 
therefore, although the change has turned out to be in 
oer favour, or at least against you, you must keep by 
the bargain, as ,ve should h3xe been obliged to do had 
the eyent been the other ,vay ;"-,yh
t \vill he the au- 
s,ver instantly given to such a renlonstrance? 'VhJ, 
that \vere Pa.rlian1ent to listen to such things, it ,vould 
be niggardly, unmindful of the dignity of the Cro",'n, 
indifferent about the decent support of tIle Royal Fa- 
mily, disposed to leave the necessary expenses of the 
l\Ionarch unprovided for; and the result ,voulù be, if 
thPl"0 is any trust dU0 to 
xp('ri(\nc(J-jf fronl the past 
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"Te 111ay no, v reason to the future-that the country 
,viII be ovcrcolne in the contest; give ,yay, as it ahvays 
has done; open the contract; nlake an entirely new 
arrangement in conlpliance with the new denland, and 
in accordance ,vith the novel circumstances, and suffer 
110 one to set up against it the íinal and conclusive na- 
ture, \vhich is no,v, as it ahvays has been before, ascribed 
to the proposed _ rral1gell1ent. All this happe,ned again 
and again iÌl the reign of George III. ; and if it did not 
take place also in the reign of George IV. and 'Villianl 
IV., this was in all probability owing to the short du- 
ration of their reigns: the fornler Prince having only 
lived ten years after his Civill.ist was settled in 1820 ; 
and the latter unhappily not lnuch more than six years 
after the arrangement of 1830. 
But it is said, that any departure froin the course 
recoInmended, of a contract for the Sovereign's life, is 
,vholly ,vithout precedent. Be it so; there is nothing 
in the plan I propose, of voting a Civil List for a lilllit- 
ed time, more unprecedented no,v than those far greater 
changes which nIY X oble Friend eulogized so lavishly. 
I recomInel1d no departure from fornler usage nearly 
so ,vide as the change which he justly described as nIost 
beneficial to all parties, at the Restoration, \vhen the 
feudal revenues 'v ere comlnuted for a fixed sun1, and 
the expense of the Governlnent defrayed by the country. 
I r_ecOlnnlel1d nothing like so great a change as that 
,vhich Iny Noble Friend DI0St justly praised, the entirely 
nc\v manner of transacting all financial, and indeed all 
parlialnentary business, introduced in the reign of King 
'ViHialn. The change I reCOllllllend approaches Inore 
nearly the onp to ,yhich he and I ,yere ourselves parties 
iu 1830, and \vhich, though ohjecteù to at the time hy 
some, appears no\v to have gained general approbation, 
since 1 hear not a ,yord saiù against it, nor anJthing 
HI g<?d to shf\\V, fron1 the exrrrienc{' of thosp six or SPVl'l1 
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Jears, that ,ve should return to the former practice 
upon the present occasion. But when men speak of 
the precedents, and refer to the fornier Oi viI List ar- 
rangelnents as always having been for life, they ought 
to be sure that the circunlstances are the same. Can 
any thing be more different than those of the present 
and the t,vo last Civil Lists? The late I(ing ascended 
the throne at the age of sixty-eight. George IV. was 
sixty at his accession. The present Sovereign is eighteen. 
So that ,ve nlust go back to George III., before ,ve can 
find any thing like a parallel case. But I confidently 
appeal to your Lordships, if there be any real similarity 
bet,veen the circulllstances of the country no,v and in 
1760? Instead of a public debt of less than a hundred 
millions, ,ve have one approaching to a thousand; the 
expense of the peace-establishnlellt has risen from five 
millions to t,vo-and-twenty; and the revenue extracted 
fron1 the people is no longer under ten millions, but 
above fifty; cramping their industry in every direction 
in ,vhich it is possible for taxation to be felt. In every 
particular the case of 1760 offers a contrast, rather 
than a parallel, to the present. But even if we were 
now in 1760, and had to make the arrangement for a 
Sovereign in the prillle of life, with the experience of 
that arrangen1ent, and our knowledge of the manner in 
,vhich the plan ,vorked, I ask, should ,ve be tenl pted to 
repeat the experiment? 'Vhat happened after the set- 
tlelnent of 17 GO ? The Legislature said then, as the 
Legislature says no, v, that they \vere Illaking, for the 
life of the Sovereign, a conclusive, unalterable arrange- 
ment with him. They told the people, as the people 
are now told, that the Sovereign ,vas to have, by the 
Jear, so Illuch and no more than ,vas fixed, all the days 
of his life, happen what n1Ïght as to prices, one ,yay or 
the other; and men flattered thelnselves that at least 
,vith the reigning l\Ionarch a final settlement had boon 
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made. What followed this perpetual bargain? In less 
than ten years-I believe in the ninth year-after its 
date, a message comes from the Throne, setting forth 
that in consequence of the change of times the income 
settled had proved insufficient, a debt of above half a 
Inillion had been contracted, and an appeal to the libe- 
rality of Parliament had becolne una voidable. In short, 
the arrangement was found inapplicable to the altered 
circumstances of the Court or the Country; and the 
debt was paid of course. Well, in nine years more, at 
the most disastrous period of the American War, the 
year when France took part against us, it ,vas disco- 
vered that a second series of changes had taken place; 
another load of debt, but larger in anlount, had been in- 
curred; another message was sent do"Tn; the final and 
binding contract of 1760 was a second time opened for 
the benefit of the same party, the Cro,vn, to the detri- 
ment again of the other party, the Country; the ne,ÿ 
debt of above six hundred thousand pounds was paid 
off as before, and a ne,v income settled on the 1\Ionarch. 
In the subsequent years deficiencies ,vere again and 
again supplied by payments, though to a smaller amount. 
New arrangements were made under 
Ir. Burke's Bill, 
and afterwards in the early period of the Regency. All 
the changes thus freely made in the contract were for 
the advantage of the same party; while, as often as the 
other party claimed any relief from its provisions, the 
constant answer was, " The bargain cannot be touched; 
it is made for the King's life." And yet, in the face of 
all experience, and in disregard of all the dictates of 
reason and of conlmon sense, we are going to commit 
the same mistakes that were committed in 1760; and 
being now as completely in the dark as those before us 
were then, we are about to make a compact which is 
to bind the country for half a century, and to bind the 
Crown only while it proves a benefit. 
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But if, at sonle future tilne, Parlialnellt shall be 
charged ,vith haying lnade an improvident bargain f()r 
the country, let it not be said that they received no 
,yarning in their course! Let it not be said that no 
,varning \\Tas given in the flonse of Lords, nor any at- 
tenlpt made to arrest such ilnprndence! And let this 
be borne in nlind, that notice "Tas in this place fairly 
and explicitly given of the consequences which may be 
looked for in a fe\v years! .And ,vhat are those con- 
sequences? If the arrangelnent no,v 11lade shall turn 
out to be unfa vourable for the Cro,vn ; if prices rise; if: 
froll1 an altered state of society, or froin any other cause, 
an increased splendour is deelfied necessary to the royal 
dignity; little ,viII it avail the people to plead the final 
character of the settlement of 1837. 111at character 
,viII go for as little as it has done in fornler cases of the 
saIne kind; it ,viII go for absolutely nothing. But if it 
shall be found that money goes further than it does in 
the present day-if the quantity of the precious metals 
is increased-if in the progress of nlanufacturing in- 
dustry the great staples of luxurious expenditure be- 
conle cheaper-or if the necessaries of life thenlselves 
are more abundant from inlprovements in agriculture 
-if: and I trust your Lordships will suffer me to COll- 
template such a possibility-if it shall be found, that do 
,vhat you "rill, you can no longer hold by the Corn 
La,vs ; if it should happen that the people of this coun- 
try, among whom of course Jour Lordships are to be 
included, will no longer allo,v those Corn Laws to op- 
press them, ,viII no longer submit to buy wheat or eat 
bread at the rate of 02s. by the quarter on this side of 
the channel, when as good or better may be had for 
bet,veen 30s. and 40s. on the other side; if your Lord- 
ships shall be cOInpelled, ,vhether you ,viII or no-by 
the force of reason-to yield; if you should find your- 
selves unable any longer to resist the denlands of the 
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country-when backed by the strength ot arglunent; if 
your assent to the repeal of those la\vs should be ex- 
torted-by the hourly acculnulating po\ver of the re- 
sistance \vhich all sound principle offers to their con- 
tinuance, and you should at length give way, unable any 
longer to maintain the struggle against Jour own con- 
viction and your patriotic feelings, and should repeal 
the la\v which keeps up the price of bread, and of la- 
bour, and of e'
el"Y one article that labour is concerned 
in providing; if froln the combined effect of all these 
very possible changes,-the altered value of n10ney, ÎIn- 
proved Il1anufacturillg skill, increased agricultural pro- 
duce, abrogated restrictions upon the corn trade, to say 
nothing of accumulated capital,-all prices should fall 
a third or n101"e, and everyone thing \vhich money can 
buy should beCOll1e cheaper in that proportion-and 
the SUIn now bestowed as absolutely necessary for the 
Royal expenditure should thus be really \vorth so much 
more than it now is, and therefore so nluch Inore than 
is required for that expenditllre-I ask any man capa- 
ble of reflection, candidly to ans\ver this short and plain 
question-\vhat chance would there be of the Crown, 
or the l\Iinisters of the Crown, or the Parliament itself: 
coming fOl"\vard with a proposal to reduce by a third, 
ay, or by a thirtieth, the income no,v fixed, so as to 
give the country any benefit from the alteration pro- 
duced upon its value by the course of events? Let any 
proposition, bearing upon the present settlement, be but 
hinted at, and what would be the instantaneous reply? 
The contract would at once be set up as being conclu- 
sive; and the argulllent so often used during George 
the Third's long reign would be again urged, that it ,vas 
a bargain for the life of the Sovereign, not to be broken, 
or opened, or touched-a settlelnent conclusively bind- 
ing upon the people-a bond \vhich they never could 
shake off-irrevocably their la\y, and absolutely thpir 
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fate. In short, this is a bargain which, if the Cro,vll 
finds it advantageous, must be adhered to through all 
tinles and all changes, with equal tenacity; but if any 
benefit should accrue to the country from keeping it, 
and the Cro,vn should find its interest in breaking it, 
then it nlay be broken over and over again, just as often 
as is convenient for one 9f the parties, and for the pro- 
tection of the other its value is that of ,vaste paper. 
But, my Lords, even if it ,vere fitting and ,vere pru- 
dent to follo,v once 1110re this course, and pretend to 
fix the Civil List for the whole reign, I entreat your 
attention to the inlperfect information which ,ve have 
upon every matter the lnost necess.ary to be known be- 
fore ,ve can form any estimate of the income required. 
This much, I think, ,viII at least be granted llle, that 
the longer the duration of this arrangenlent is likely to 
be, the more it behoves us, in COlnmon decency, to 
know at the least all the facts which can at present be 
ascertained, and which bear upon the subject matter. 
But ,viII it be believed, that upon the ll10st important 
part of the whole we are utterly in the dark ?-that 
upon the amount of the income \ve are settling, we are 
all totally ,vithout information? Incredible as this may 
appear to be, it is yet strictly true. The whole ques- 
tion before us is, how much shall be besto\ved upon the 
Sovereign for the due maintenance of the Royal dig- 
nity ? But, in order to ascertain this, it is absolutely 
necessary to know how much the Sovereign has already, 
independent of our gift. The lneasure of our gift is to 
be the necessities of the Crown; more than is required 
for the state and splendour befitting a limited Monarchy 
\ve have no right to grant; more than that there is no 
one thoughtless enough to dream o:f. If the Crown had 
nothing wherewith to meet the expenses, we Inight be 
said to kno\v what we are doing when we fix a certain 
sum to Ineet the demand; but as the Crown has other 
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revenues, all that ,ve are no,v about, is fixing a SUIH 
,yhich, in addition to these, shall be adequate for the 
Royal occasions. Well, then, the amount of these re- 
venues ,ve kno\v nothing \vhatever about. Noone is 
disposed to nlake a niggardly provision; all are agreed 
that the inconle ,vhich the exalted station nlakes neces- 
sary, shall be given; but nlore than is necessary no one 
pretends to call for; and the question being, 
ow nluch 
shall be added to a certain inconle in order to nlake 
the sum-total as much as is required, ,ve are desired to 
ans,ver that question ,vithout being told \vhat the in- 
come is \vhich is to be thus increased. We are only 
asked to tlo the impossible thing, of finding out how 
much lllust be added to an unkno\vn quantity, in order 
to make a given stun-nothing nlore or less. It is no 
question whether L.385,000 shall be given or not, or 
rather L.395,00U, for the sum proposed is I
.10,000 
more than ,vas found enough for the t,vo last Sove- 
reigns-one of them no very rigid econonlist, and the 
other having heavy expenses ,vhich the country could 
not provide for; and Jet it ,vas found that his income, 
though L.10,000 less than is no,v proposed, exceeded 
by L.20,000 ,vhat was required-but that is not the 
question we are upon; nor are ,ve asked to consider 
,yhether any of these sums, L.395,000 for example, is 
sufficient to maintain the dignity of the present Sove- 
reign; but the question is this :-The Sovereign is pos- 
sessed of an inconle ,vith ,vhich this arrangement is not 
to interfere; by ho,v much is that deficient ?-ho,v 
much must be added to that inconle, in order to give 
the Sovereign a revenue such as her station requires? 
-and of that incolue ,ve kno,v nothing at all. It never 
surely can be contended that the revenues of the t,vo 
Duchies are private property, or any thing like private 
property. I should like to hear such a proposition ad- 
v:lllced in this age and in this IIouse. I should like tr 
YOI
. IY. Y 
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see the ll1an endued with the courage to n1aintaill it.- 
I should like to see the man among your Lordships, 
,vhether on the ministerial or on the opposition benches, 
gifted with the confidence ,vhich must be exhibited by 
him who would affirn1 that Cornwall and Lancaster are 
private and personal property, and not public funds, 
vested in the Sovereign only as such, enjoyed as Sove- 
reign, and in right of the Crown alone, held as public 
property, for the benefit of the State, and as a parcel 
of the national possessions. These revenues are just as 
much public property, besto,ved by forlner la\vs upon 
the J\Ionarch for public purposes, as the. sum we are 
now adding to then1, ,vholly in the dark as to their 
amount, is public property besto,ved by this la,v. Now 
respecting the amount of these revenues we are utterly 
ignorant, as indeed we are of everyone particular re- 
lating to them. The'debate upon my ll10tion to pro- 
duce a return of the sums really received by the Cro,vn 
froll1 these sources, comes on to-ll10rro'v, and to-night 
we are to fix what addition it is necessary to make, in 
order that the Crown may yearly have enough to de- 
fray its necessary expenses. To the production of this 
information now, can there possibly be any objection? 
You ask for ll10ney to make up a deficiency, and you 
,vont tell us what you have got already, by which, of 
course, the deficiency is to be ascertained. I heard, 
indeed, the other night, SOll1e difficulty raised, certainly 
not by the Governn1ent, as if there ,vere oaths taken by 
the Duchy officers which bound them to secrecy. 
Iy 
Noble Friend* near me, knows more of the obligations 
under which they are in the Lancaster department; but 
as to Cornwall, by far the most important in every re- 
spect, I know that there is not the least pretence for 
such a statement. The officers who take an oath of 
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secrecy are the melnbers of the Duke's Council and no 
others; but the officers \vho alone know any thing 
about the revenue take no oath of the kind, and from 
thelll it is that the Councillors must obtain their infor- 
mation. They, the Councillors, only swear to keep 
secret the Duke's counsel; but supposing they are 
bound not to tell what the unsworn officers have told 
. them, all we have to do is to pass by the sworn Coun- 
cillor, and seek for information from the uns\vorn officer. 
Indeed it so happens, that \vhen there is no Duke of 
Cornwall, and the Duchy is in the Crown, there is no 
Council, and 1he affairs of the Duchy are invested in 
comn1Ïssioners, my Noble Friend,* the Lord Privy Seal, 
and others, \vho none of then1 take any oath at all, and 
yet they lllust be in possession of the information \ve 
\vant; for as their conuuission is to look after "the 
better management of the Duchy," they Inust needs 
kno\v its revenue before they can see to its improve- 
lllent. However, there is not a pretence, nor even the 
shadow of a pretence, for this concealnlent; informa- 
tion has been communicated in Courts of Justice; bills 
have been filed to set aside Duchy leases; the Duchy 
has called upon its own officer, its Surveyor General, 
at the very head of the revenue department, to answer 
on his oath touching the affairs of that department; 
and the legal advisers of that officer have been furnished 
with information by the other officers, in order that 
they might use it in the conduct of his cause. The ob- 
jection from a supposed oath is therefore ,vholly ground- 
less; and I must add, that even if there were such an 
oath, unless there also ,vas shewn a clear legal ,varrant 
for taking it, no such obligation of secrecy could stand 
in the ,yay of the high authority of Parlialnent, any 
lnore than it could prov.e an obstacle to the inquiry of 
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the Courts of the realm upon matters ,vithin their juris- 
diction. 'Ve nlust, therefore, disnliss all consideration 
of oaths froln our vie,v, and then the question relnains, 
\Vhyare \ve left ,vithout the necessary information, and 
yet required to decide as if ,ve had it before us? 
I ,vill no,v state a few pa.rticulars respecting the 
Duchy of Cornwall, in order to shew your Lordships 
ho,v important the subject is, and how entirely \ve are 
mistaking our ,yay in legislating hastily and, partially 
on the present inlportant occasion, instead of ,vaiting 
till the facts are before us, and then lllaking one gene- 
ral arrangement of the ,vhole Crown revenues, for the 
benefit alike of the Cro,vn and the country. I think 
you may rely upon the accuracy of my infornlation as 
far as it goes, for I have taken pains to dra\v it fronl 
authentic sources, \vithout, I do assure you, having 
asked anyone to violate the obligation of his oath. 
There are, belonging to the Duchy, between thirty 
and forty manors in the county of Corn,vall, ten having 
been sold to redeem the land-tax upon the whole 
estates. There is, beside the nlanorial rights, a consi- 
derable extent of denlesne land, and independent of all 
surface property, there are very extensive and valuable 
mineral rights all over the county. This is exclusive 
of the possessions of the Duchy, \vhich are most valu- 
able, in nlany of the other counties-Devon, Dorset, 
Somerset, Surry, Norfolk, Herts, and as far as Lincoln- 
shire. There may be, in all, up,vards of a hundred 
parcels of property of various kinds, manorial, and de- 
mesne, beside the mineral rights. I mention this to 
meet the doubt expressed by the noble Baron opposite, * 
,vhether a return of the fines recei yed for the last seven 
years would be any test of their anlount in future. It 
is clear that in so many estates the fines will be renew- 
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able at various tinles, and thus that an average ll1ay 
easily be obtained. 
N o\V, the property to \vhich I have adverted is let 
upon lease, for Ii ves and for terms of years, and in 
either case upon a moderate rent, sometin1es raised 
indeed, but with large fines upon rene,val. For the 
t\venty-five yea.rs bet\veen 1783, the late Duke's ma- 
jority, and 1808, the average rents ,vere from L.3000 
to L.4000, the average fines frolll L.5000 to L.6000 
a-year; but these were years of comparatively small 
receipt. During the minority there had been received 
considerably n10re than L.10,000 a-
year, for about 
JJ.225,000 ""as paid out of the net revenues for the 
Prince of Wales' expenses; and it was never pretended 
that tl1is ,vas any thing like the net profit upon the ,vhole 
. estates. Bet,veen 1808 and 1813 there ,vere received 
in fines only, no less than 1J.129,000, in the space of 
five years. For a renc\val of the lease of that valuable 
but small piece of ground called Prince's Meado,v, 
\vhich adjoins 'Vaterloo Bridge on the Surry side, no 
less a sum than L.55,000 ,vas taken; and for a rene\ved 
lease to the Corporation, of the ground called Sutton 
Pool at Plymouth, a sum of L.12,000. The tern1 of 
years in each case was 99, but there ,vas a rent re- 
served of L.4000 in the one, and L.1000 in the other, 
both to comnlence in 1841; so that whatever may be 
the unkno\vn anlount of the present Duchy inconle, ,ve 
kno\v that in three or four years it nlust on these t\VO 
parcels of the estates, be increased L.5000 a-year. 
But let us consider the fines; on these t\VO parcels 
they anlounted to L.67,000, leaving of the whole sum of 
1J.129,000 received, L.Gi,OOO, raised by fines upon the 
other leases rcne\ved during these five years. :r
o'v 
these other leases ,vere not for years, but for lives. all 
of \vhich "rill drop in about three years. The" are 
almost all comprised in four leases of valuable mineral 
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rights, ,vhich will enable the Cro,vn to raise almost 
imllIediately
 a sum at least equal to \vhat ,vas paid at 
the last rene,val, namely
 IJ.62,OOO. But the Cro,vn 
"Till inevitably be enabled to gain a very great deal 
nIore; for since 1810, the yalue ofnlining property has 
greatly increased froin the improvements in nIachillery, 
in the scientific knowledge and mechanical skill brought 
to bear upon the management of all underground pro- 
perty, and also frolll the general accumulation of capi- 
tal. It ,vould, therefore, by no nleans be too sanguine, 
or too bold a calculation to estimate the sum of money 
,vhich the Crown, that is the reigning Sovereign, nlay 
inImediately after this Civil List is settled, obtain 
upon these four leases, at L.80,000, L.DO,OOO, or even 
L.100,000. I have conferred with persons to ,vhom 
the subject is familiar, persons themselves largely en- * 
gaged in mining pursuits, and I will venture to affirm 
that I speak "rithin the nlark very considerably, ,yhen 
I put the least sum which can be expected to accrue 
from this source, at L.80,000. It is said, indeed, that 
the Sovereign may, instead of taking fines, raise the 
rents, ,vhich ,vould only effect an increase of the Royal 
inconle we no\v are settling blindfold. But \vhat se- 
curity have ,ve that any such thing ,vill be done? 
How can we kno,v that the improvident mode of fines 
,viII not be again resorted to? All we kno,y is, that 
every thing is left unprovided for by this Bill; that it 
depends upon the will of the l\Ionarch, whether large 
SUllIS of money shall be taken at once and the Duchy 
revenue iUIpoverishf\d for years, or ,vhether the just 
and prudent course shall be adopted of permanently 
raising the rents of the estates; and we also kno,v that 
this Bill, so far from affording the least security against 
the bad, or for the good plan of 111anagement, does not 
in any DIanner of way touch the subject, or so much 
CIS rnention the 1)11('h: frolll bf\ginning to f'nil. 11 OW, 
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indeed, could the Bill make any provision respecting 
these things, "Then we see in what manner it has been, 
I will not say hurried, but carried through Parliament, 
in all its stages and in both Houses ? Not only has it 
been absolutely impossible that it should contain any 
settlenlent of this important affair satisfactory to the 
people, and becolning the station of the Prince, but 
any settlen1ent at all-nay, any reference to those 
an1ple revenues; nay, time has not been allowed in 
the extremity of our despatch, for making a mere 
statement of their net amount. That ,vas to have 
come to-morro'v, and ,ve are assembled on this 
unwonted day* to pass it, in order that no thne 
may be lost, or rather given to put us in posses- 
sion of the necessary information. The income of 
L.395,000 a-year is to be given to the Sovereign, who 
may on any day raise "a vast additional sum by antici- 
pating the rich revenues of the Duchy, that is of the 
future provision of the Duke of Cornwall, for ,,,hose 
support, as Heir Apparent, the Constitution has pro- 
vided them. And here, my Lords, when I speak of 
the Sovereign, I must be understood only to adopt 
that expression for shortness sake, meaning always 
the responsible l\linisters of the Crown. Nothing can 
be more reprehensible than the constant introduction 
of the Sovereign's name, and the constant allusion to 
the Sovereign as an individual, of late so much in 
vogue aJuongst us. l\Iy Noble 'Vhig Friends have 
carried this Tory practice to the utnlost extent; the 

Iinisters are hardly any more alluded to than if there 
exi
ted no such persons; and yet the old doctrine of 
the Constitutioll,-the \VIÚg doctrine of ,vhich ,ve 
have got so wide under Whig auspices,-used in 
Jl1Y younger days to be, that of Kings and Queens ,ve 
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kne\v nothing in Parlialuent, but only of their servants 
and advisers. I therefore, if I might be perulitted 
such an old-fashioned liberty, ,vonld venture to naIne 
the l\Iinister of the tiule being, and re]nind your Lord- 
ships that the1"e is nothing 'v hatever to prevent him, 
,vhoever he nlay be, nlY Noble :F'riend, or the Noble 
Duke, or some one as yet not kno,vn anlongst us, froIn 
taking fines to the amount I ha ve Inentioned, and 
advising the Sovereign to spend the ,vhole in any ,vay 
he chooses, and for any purposes, however extravagant, 
or ho,vever unconstitutional. N one of these parties 
are bound by any thing in this Bill, for adding near 
1.400,000 to the fixed Royal incoIne,-or by any 
pledge given upon passing it,-or by any promise 
made here or else\vhere,-or by any statement, or 
intilnation, or by any hint or understanding; none of 
them are in any way bound to have the Duchy reven- 
ues providently and honestly nlanaged ,vithout antici- 
pation; the l\Iinister of the day may help the Sove- 
reign of the day to such fines as ,viII impoverish the 
Duchy for half a century to come, and no one will 
have a right to say, it is against the faith of any treaty, 
in breach of any contract, in contravention of any 
understanding whatever. The four Inineral leases, to 
,vhich I have alluded as ,vorth L.80,000 or L.100,000, 
for converting future revenue into ready luoney, are 
not by any means all; there are other sources of as 
abundant supply to the Royal purse. !i'or instance, 
there is the ]{ennington Estate in the near llf'ighbour- 
hood of this IIouse; it is DuchJ property, and the 
lease has actually expired. The fine for renewal ,vas, 
I kno\v, some years ago, assessed at L.IOO,OOO, but the 
lessee declined to rene,v;- that he ,vould have given 
L.80, or L.90,OOO, there cannot he the least question; 
--but I make no kind of doubt that the Duchy officers 
\vere \yell advised respecting the value, aurl that the 
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full L.100,000 \vill, if \vished for, be obtained. Upon 
these five parcels of property, then, no,v and during 
the next t\VO or three years, a sum of near L.200,000 
nlay be obtained for the Sovereign, if the course 
hitherto pursued shall be persisted in, and the reigning 
Prince be advised to enrich hinlself at the expense of 
the Duchy. No provision upon this branch of the 
revenue is nlade by the Bill; nor any inforlnation at all 
given to us upon the subject. K othing, ho,vever, can be 
Inore clear, than that the present arrangement should 
not only be nlade \yith a full kno\vledge of that sub- 
ject, but that the arrangement should comprehend the 
settlement of the Duchies on a right footing, by the 
transfer of Corn wall as well as Lancaster. to the public, 
and the placing their administration under the ordin- 
ary departlllents of the public service, making fair conl- 
pensation to the Cro\vn or the Duke for the surrender. 
'Vhat do your Lordships think is the charge of man- 
aging these Duchies as their affairs are. no\,," adnlinis- 
tered ? Of Lancaster I aln not able to form so accu- 
rate an estimate; but I kno\v that the gross revenues 
of Corn\vall for the years from 1810 to 1819 inclusive, 
amounted to L.333,000; and what think you \vas the 
net revenue, for the proportion of the net to the gTOSS 
is the test of good management? "Thy, only L.228,000, 
-so that one pound in every three was taken, ab- 
sorbed, for the cost of collecting and lnanaging the 
\vhole. 
Iatch me that,. if you can, in the ,vorst Inan- 
aged estate in any part of the United I(ingdonl! She\v 
me the man ,vho submits to one pound being retained 
in the country or lost by the ,vay, for every two that 
are paid into his account at the Banker's! Another 
striking instance of n1Ïsnlanagement is afforded by the 
encroachments \vhich are lllade every \vhere upon the 
Duchy dOlnains. 'Vhat think you of an estate of 
five and forty acres, having, ,,'ithin the period of 
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t\VO or three generations, extended to 200 of good 
arable land, \vithout any 11liracle, or any fresh grant, 
\vithout any gain froln the sea by elnbankment, or 
the deposit of any alluvia] soil? The extension ,vas 
effected by the address and industry of one party, 
the proprietor, and the carelessness of the other 
party, the Duchy authorities. 'Vhen asked by one 
\vho recollected the old bounds of the farm, ho,v all 
this increase had been aflected, the party no, v in quiet 
possession of the extended domain, ans\vered inno- 
cently enough in his Cornish dialect, that it ,vas all 
o\ving to his grandfather being a careful nlan and good 
at hedging by candle light. Such care and such skill 
never could have succeeded in adding one acre to the 
possession, had the neighbouring property belonged to 
a private individual, or been under the management of 
my Noble Friend* at the head of the ,voods and 
forests. A course of encroachment ,vhich increases 
men's estates ten-fold within living memory, at the 
expense of the public, never could last six nlonths 
after the affairs of the Duchy were brought under the 
superintendence of that vigilant department. 
But the other encroachnlents of which I have been 
speaking are still more deserving of rcprehension-I 
lnean those of the reigning Sovereign upon the Duchy 
revenues, by fines and other means of anticipation. 
Your Lordships are a,vare that the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, who is ahvays created Prince of \Vales and 
Earl of Chester, is born Duke of Cornwall. For his 
support, and the maintenance of his state and dignity, 
as heir-apparent to the Cro,vn, the revenues of the 
Duchy are provided. \Vhile there is no Duke, and 
during his minority, those revenues are vested in the 
CrO"
vn; and although it is very possible that, if ,veIl 
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Inanaged during the abeyance of the title, they might 
suffice for the purpose "Then a Duke came into exist- 
ence, this is altogether hopeless if the Sovereign be suf- 
fered to exhaust the sources of regular inconle by anti- 
cipation. What is the consequence? The nation settles 
'\vhat is supposed an adequate inconle on the reigning So- 
vereign; the Duchy estates are appropriated to the sup- 
port of the heir-apparent; and the reigning Sovereign 
being allowed also to exhaust and pervert all the revenue 
of the Duçhy, the nation has after\vards to support the 
heir-apparent also. I have indeed heard of a very differ- 
ent account of the matter being given in another place. 
It has come to IllY ears, irregularly enough I adulit, that 
a Right Honourable Friend of nlÎne* has there painted 
things in far other colours. If I could at this moment, 
\vithout greater irregularity still, address myself to him, 
a,vare that ,vhat I speak he is no,v hearing,t I should 
add that he confounded some present on the occasion I 
allude to, almost to suffocation, by affirming that the 
Duchy revenues ,vere for the Prince of ,\r ales' support, 
and that therefore he never came to Parliament for any 
grant of money. 'Vas ever yet witnessed such profound 
ignorance of financial history ? Was ever yet displayed 
such astonishing unacquaintance ,vith princely natures? 
The heir-apparent live upon the reduced Cornish re- 
venue! The Prince of \Vales never come to Parlia- 
lnent for money? 'Yhy, within seven years of his birth, 
the expenses of the !\jng's family \vere given as a rea- 
son for debts of half a InilJion having been incurred, 
\vhich the country immediately paid; and in nine years 
more, the same plea obtained a still larger sun1, ,,-ith 
an addition of L.100,000 a-year, to the final settlelnent 
of 1700! But grant, that on the Prince of 'Vales's 
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cOIning in esse, and during his Il1Ïnority, there ,vas no 
specific application Illade to Parliament on his behalf: 
the instant he came of age a nlessage \vas sent down, 
and a sun1 of L.30,000 a year granted, oyer and above 
the revenues of the Duchy,-those revenues \vhich \ve 
are told preclude all occasion for an applicatioll to Par- 
lianlent. Frolll the hour that he became of an age to 
be capable of spending 1110ney, the public treasure \vas 
lavished in providing for his support, and in enormous 
SUlns frolll tinle to time to pay his debts. 'Vhat, then, 
can be nlore \vild than the pretence that the"Duchy re- 
venues should be \vithheld from the public, because 
they are a provision for the heir-apparent, unless it be 
the Jet lllore extravagant inconsistency of pretendiug 
that you are keeping them for this purpose, and all the 
while suffering the reigning Sovereign to use them at 
pleasure, anticipating the income as often as Illoney is 
,vanted for any purpose, and reducing the al110unt to 
be after\vards enjoyed by the Prince? 
I think, my Lords, that I have said enough to de- 
monstrate the absurdity of proceeding in the present 
arrangement \vithout having before us all those heads 
of information; the great inlpolicy of making a partial 
and perpetual settlement of the Royal revenue; and 
the in1provident, unstatesmanlike precipitancy ,vith 
\vhich \ve are hurrying through this measure, instead 
of laying, on the present occasion, the foundation of a 
general and systenlatic plan \vhich 111ay cOlnprehend all 
the branches of the Sovereign's incolue, and secure to 
all of then1 an efficient and beneficial adn1Înistration for 
the future. But there is another part of the Bill upon 
,vhich 1 feel it necessary to make one or t,vo observa- 
tions: I mean the project for ne\v-nlodelling the Pen- 
SiOll List, and enabling the Cro,vn to grant so n1any 
pensions yearly as alllount to L.12UU in the \vhole. 
This is a n1atter of great 11loment, and it is beset by no 
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ordinary difficulties. That the power of rewarding 
nlerit, \yhether displayed in the imnlediate service of 
the state, or to,vards mankind at large, should exist 
some\yhere, cannot be questioned. If that high and 
peculiarly delicate discretion is vested in the Sovereign, 
perhaps upon the \vhole the most unexceptionable ar- 
rangenlent, I yet am \vell a,vare of the abuse to \vhich 
its exercise is liable. I have no fear of corruption, or 
of any gross abuse, so long as Parliament shall be in- 
formed of the grants ll1ade from time to tinIe. It is 
rather the careless use of this patronage that I am apt 
to dread, arising from ignorance of the subject, and 
from indolently yielding to importunity. There must 
also be admitted to exist some risk of giving men of 
letters that habit of looking for court fa your, so fatal 
to independence, and so often turned to a bad account 
in the 
Ionarchies of the Continent. Yet all this n1ay 
be practised \vithout any Pension List, practised in cor- 
ners \vhere the eye of scrutiny cannot pierce, or the 
finger of reprobation point, by the abuse of other ample 
funds vested in the Cro\vn, should the disposition to 
corrupt learned men exist, and be met by a ,villingness 
on their part to stoop froIn their proud eminence, and 
degrade theu1sel yes into the servile creatures of a court. 
Then I must look at the other side of the picture, and 
that leaves me no room to doubt that the evils ,vhich 
Leset the steps of genius, demand relief; nay, that there 
Inust be the means provided of removing the actual 
obstruction to its career. I kno,v so much of the strug- 
gles ,vhich are so often lllade by those great lllen-the 
lights. of the world, born to exalt human nature, to 
stretch the vie\vs and the power of man by the COll- 
quests of science, and ,vhose lo\vest title to our grati- 
tude is, that their in1IDortal labours polish, and n1ulti- 
ply, and enrich all the arts of life. Following at an 
inllneasnrable di
tance, and, as it were, only with the 
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eye, their bright path-slaking my thirst at the sources 
\vhich they have opelled,-or hunlbly bearing into 
darker regions the sacred light which their genius has 
kindled, I kno,v ho\v often it has happened that their 
course has been impeded by craving \vants; that they 
have been ["tin to quell ,vithin them the desire of ori- 
ginal investigation, to tame do\vn their lofty spirit, and 
quit the congenial pursuits that were leading them on 
to extend the enlpire of science, or giving thenl to en- 
chant countless ages ,vith the inspirations of their fancy 
-for the hunlbler occupations that Ininister to the 
,vants of frail hUlnanity. A,vare of this-having pre- 
sent to my mind such necessities as these, and the in- 
evitable consequences of their not being relieved-can 
I hesitate in agTeeing to some provision being Inade for 
removing such obstructions, and enabling the greatest 
benefactors of mankind to prosecute their highest vo- 
cation? 
But even this part of the arrangement is liable to 
the objection I have urged against all the rest. We 
are legislating precipitately, and without the requisite 
information. In ,vhat position is the question at this 
hour? A Committee has been appointed by the other 
House to investigate the whole subject. Has its Report 
been approved? It has not even been considered. 
Has it been made? It is not yet dra\vn up. Has the 
Comnlittee agreed upon any Report? It has not ex- 
amined a pel "son, a paper, or a record. Has it pro- 
ceeded to business at all? It has not yet met. It is 
barely appointed; it is only called into existence, after 
a stornlY birth, and many a.. struggle for life; it is just 
alive, and no more. No nlan can divine \vhat it may 
do ,vhen it comes to mature strength, and can act. No 
conjecture is offered of \vhat l11ay be the result of its 
labours, 01" so much as what course they shall take. 
And yet \ve are called upon to settle the Pension List 
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upon a very hasty and crude suggestion thro,vn out in 
quite another COlllmittee. The Committee appointed 
expressly to consider pensions, has done nothing; all 
men are anxiously a,vaiting its proceedings. The Com- 
mittee on the Civil List having no particular commis- 
sion to consider Pensions, makes a report as meagre 
and scanty as possible on the Civil List, and thro\vs in 
a hurried and ill considered remark upon a .subject not 
belonging to its inquiry. 'Ve are desired to legislate 
irrevocably touching pensions upon this remark of the 
Civil List COInnlittee, and not to \vait for the Report 
of the Pension Comn1Ïttee? If we had been about 
making provision for the pensions during a life of sixty, 
as in George IV.'s case, or of sixty-eight as in William 
IV.'s-even then such thoughtless haste \vould ha ve 
I 'cen indecent. But ,ve are providing for a life of 
eighteen; and such is the impatience, not only of a day's 
delay, but of all inquiry and all discussion, that in the 
absence of the information \vhich a COInmittee has been 
appointed expressly to obtain, we are to catch at and 
grasp a chance expression in another Comn1Îttee's re- 
port, and sitting on un\vonted days, and asselnbling at 
unaccustomed hours, ,ve hurry through the Bill ,vhich 
is to make la\v for half a century, in breathless impa- 
tience, for fear that by the least delay ,ve should post- 
pone our decision until the nlaterials for making it are 
before us! But if all this haste ,vas necessary, and not 
an instant of time was to be lost, why, let me ask, ,vere 
\ve not called together earlier in the season? In 1830, 
\ve 111et at the beginning of November instead of the 
end. In forIner years, when the "Tar raged, we ,vere 
assembled in September. I ask my Noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonies,* why did \ve not meet as early 
now? 'V ould it not have been expedient to profit by 
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the ,,,isdoln of Parliament, for adopting SOllle definite 
course upon the great question that no,v agitates our 
principal settlenlent in Alnerica? Ought we not be- 
tilnes to have resolved at least upon some principles of 
conduct, and steadily pursued them, instead of letting 
our precipitancy in one thing rival our slo\vl1ess in an- 
other, and our vacillation of purpose ,vhere decision 
,vas ref]uired, nlaintain the strife ,vith our pertinacity 
,vhen the truest wisdolll was to retrace our steps? 
Ought ,ve not to have so early met the great Council of 
the nation, as to give time for correcting, by the help 
of experience, the fatal errors of last l\Iay? If those 
who preceded us could aforetin1e meet in the autuilln, 
that the ,vork of slaughter might be done, ought not 
,ve to have been early convoked, for the n10re blessed 
labours of conciliation and peace? Then there had 
been no occasion for that hurry which has marked 
every step in this measure, and must for ever sink its 
val ue to nothing in the eyes of all reflecting Inen. As 
lnany lllonths and ,veeks ,vould have been given as we 
have now had days and hours for considering all its 
provisions; and the same ,vise foresight and deliberate 
prudence ,vhich presided over the ,vhole settlement for 
supporting the Cro,vn, would have preserved the bright- 
est of the je,vels that it still retains. 
But I have done nlY duty-I have unburthened my 
cOl1science-I have relieved my o,vn mind. It ren1ains 
that I render my thanks to your Lordships, ,vhich I 
sincerely and respectfully do, for the patience with 
which you have had the kindness to hear so many 
things in ,vhich you disagree ,vith me, and which are 
not listened to ,vithout uneasiness, any more than they 
can be delivered ,vithout pain. It has indeed been lny 
irksonle task to obstruct you in the course all seelued 
most anxious to pursue ,vith little reflection and no 
delay, and to obstruct you by a recourse to principles 
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no,v, I fear, out of date-the principles of legislation, 
sanctioned hy the spirit of forIner precedent, and the 
analogy of constitutional la,v. This unwelconle office 
you have suffered me to perfornl, and Iny humble thanks 
are your due. 'ViII you indulge nIP with your attention 
yet a llloment ,vhile I advert to the singular predica- 
ment in which the Sovereign is placed for ,vhose high 
estate the provision that ,ve are making is destined? 
It is \vholly unnecessary tbat I should profess those 
sentiments of dutiful attachment ,vhich bind all of us 
to the Illustrious House, called by the choice of the 
People to preside over the destinies of these realms. 
Nor does anyone alnong you all rejoice more sincerely 
than I have done in the enthusiasm of affection \vhich 
has hurst fronl all her subjects, to greet the accession 
of the reigning l\Ionarch. They have generously let 
expectation usurp the place of gratitude. They have 
taken counsel with hope, rather than experience. For 
as Inemory scatters her s,veets ,vith a cold and churlish 
hand, it has been found more pleasing to array the ob- 
ject of the general love in the attire of fancy; and as 
fervent a devotion has been kindled towards the yet un- 
tried ruler, as could have glowed in her people's bosom 
after the longest and n10st glorious reign, in which she 
should have only lived and only governed for the coun- 
try's good; by some chronic mirac .le, escaping all error 
and all failure, and only showering down blessings upon 
mankind. I heartily rejoice in this enthusiasm, and I 
do not complain of it as premature. J rejoice in it be- 
cause it must prove delightful to the Royal object of it. 
I rejoice still nlore because I know that it \vill stimu- 
late the Queen to live for her country, in order to earn 
the affections which have already been bestowed, and 
justify the opinion which has been formed and is so 
fondly cherished upon trust. But most chiefly do I re- 
joice, because it extinguishes for ever all apprehensions 
YOI.Jo IV. Z 
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of the English people's loyalty and trustworthiness; 
puts to shaD1e all who would represent them as disaf- 
fected to"rards 
Ionarchical institutions; demonstrates 
the safety of entrusting them with an ample measure of 
political rights; and teaches to statesmen this great 
practical lesson, that the n10re we extirpate abuse from 
our system, the more searching we nlake our reforms, 
the more we endear the Constitution to the people by 
making them feel its benefits-the safer \vill be the just 
rights of the 1\Ionarch ,vho is its head, and the stronger 
will be the allegiance of the subject who 
heerfully 
obeys. So that, far from dreading the policy which 
would strengthen the people's hands by confirming their 
liberties and extending their rights, we ought to pursue 
this course for the sake of the Monarchy itself: which 
we shall thus better entitle to the people's affections, 
and render, because more beloved, more secure. 
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'fIlE pretensions at different tin1es set up by the IIouses 
of Parliament to certain Privileges placing thelll above 
the la,v of the land, are the more familiarly known in 
consequence of their having of late been brought into 
discussion by a ne\vand extravagant claim, asserted on 
behalf of the House of Comlllons, to publish libels 
through irresponsible agents. The natural course of ir- 
regular and anomalous power is, that it should increase 
gradually until it becomes intolerable, and create resist- 
ance which finally prevails. The tendency of Parlia- 
mentary Privilege to overthrow all law, and erect an 
unbearable tyranny on its ruins, seen1S early in our 
history to have become so apparent, that a check was 
soon provided to impede its farther progress; and we 
accordingly find, that in former times pretences were 
advanced, and generally allowed, on the part of the 
t\VO IIouses, which they ,vere aftel'",vards oLliged to 
abandon. Not content ,vith the po\ver of issuing ,,,hat 
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orders they pleased, and taking whatever steps they 
chose in their collective capacity, the Commons at 
one period held, and were suffered by the Judges to 
hold, that their members were clothed with extraor- 
dinary immunities as private individuals. They were 
not only free from all arrest for debts, but their ser- 
vants were set equally above the law; and every mem- 
ber's house enjoyed the prìvilege of sanctuary, "\vhich is 
now confined to the Royal Palaces. So there are re- 
peated instances of the Comn10ns deciding questions of 
property between their men1bers and strangers, and 
punishing the latter, \vithout any hearing, for disput- 
ing the title of members,-a proceeding so despotic, 
absurd, and barbarous, as cannot probably be matched 
in the history of any other Assembly in the civilized 
world. But these, and other extravagant claims, al- 
though acted upon within the last seventy or eighty 
years, have since been silently abandoned, and, except- 
ing the freedolll from arrest for debt enjoyed by indi- 
vidual melllbers, no privilege is claimed beyond the 
walls of Parliament, except for the acts of the two 
Houses themselves in their collective capacity. 
Even the extravagant claims of the Houses have 
begun to be restrained within narrower bounds than 
they acknowledged in more ancient times. But of late 
years, especially since the controversy arising out of 
Sir Francis Burdett's publication in 181.0, a disposition 
has seemed to be once more spreading in favour of 
high privilege doctrines; and some men have professed 
themselves their champions, as if they thus furthered 
the cause of popular rights. The accession of power 
gained by the democratic part of the Constitution by 
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the late Reforrll has increased this inclination to stickle 
for extreme rights; and in 1831, a new and unheard 
of claim was asserted by some members of the Lower 
House, to be free from the jurisdiction of Courts of 
Justice in offences of a very grave nature,-namely, 
those contempts which obstruct the whole course of 
justice. 
l\Ir. Long Wellesley in 1831 raised a Privilege 
question with the Court of Chancery. He had been 
ordered, by a decree of that Court, affirmed áfterwards 
on appeal in the House of Lords, to give up the custody 
of his infant children, wards of the Court. He violated 
the order, took a,vay the infants from those appointed 
to take charge of them, and removed them beyond the 
jurisdiction, to France. fIe came into Court when 
asked to attend, and declared that he refused to bring 
them back, or give them up. The Lord Chancellor 
immediately committed him for this contempt to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. Long Wellesley 
moved for his discharge. The question was rested 
upon his Privilege as a member of Parliament. Some 
members of the House took it up-a committee was 
appointed-precedents were searched for,-and a Re- 
port was made that there was no such privilege. 
This attempt of Mr. Wellesley, and of those who 
supported him in the House of Commons, thus signally 
failed. But the circumstance of its meeting with any 
support was sufficiently striking, and seemed to shew 
that there existed a disposition to revive antiquated 
claims of Privilege, and even to carry the pretensions 
of immunity from the laws of the country, on the part 
ofmelnbers of Parlian1ent, farther than they had ever in 
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the ,vorst tinles been pushed. Accol'Odingly, the defeat 
of 1831 did not preyent a rene,val of the conflict; for 
in 1836, 1\11". Leclullere Charlton, being a suitor in the 
Court of Chancery, as ,veIl as a lnenlber of the I-Iouse 
of Con1Jl1ol1s, grossly insulted first a 
Iaster in Chancery, 
and then the Lord Chancellor, both acting in their ju- 
dicial capacity; and ,vhen cOllln1Ïtted to the Fleet for 
his offence, as a matter of course, thre,v hinlself upon 
the protection of the House, ,vhose Privileges he count- 
ed to be 'Tiolated in his person. The usual notification 
of his inlprisonlnent had been Inade to the Speaker,- 
a forn1 ahvays observed, by ,yay of testifJing respect for 
the House, and accounting for the iUlprisoned men1- 
ber's absence. It is, indeed, a forin ,vhich ,,,ould be 
observed were a Illenlber comnlitted by a nlagistrate 
for robbery. Nor, it nlay be observed, is there a single 
argunlent ever urged in favour of Privilege ,vhich 
,vould not serve as a pretence for allo,ving all the 
menlbers of both Ilouses to rob and n1urder ,vith im- 
punity on the high,vay. 
It might have been supposed that the question of 
Privilege had been sufficiently settled six Jears before, 
and that no farther struggle ,yonld have been attenlpt- 
ed on so desperate a ground. If each time that a 
melnber is arrested for a crime, the flonse of Com- 
mons is to inquire into the state of the la,v and the ex- 
tent of its Privileges, a serious obstruction is given to 
the execution of that la,v; its provisions never can be 
regarded as settled; encouragelIlcnt is held out to vio- 
late it; the IIouse exhibits itself as yielding a very un- 
,villing obedience to the enactlnents to \vhich itself ,vas 
a party; and beside E'ueountering the odiulll prover- 
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bially attached to those la,v-Jnakers ,vho are also law- 
breakers; it lo,vers its dignity materially by undergo- 
ing multiplied discomfitures in a needless conflict. 
For ,vhat can possibly be more needless than that, the 
question of right having been once settled, both by de- 
cisions of the Courts and Resolutions, the result of full 
inquiry in the Ilouse itself, each time that a ne,v case 
of the same kind occurs for the application of the sanle 
rule, a lle,v inquiry should take place to ascertain ,vhat 
the rule is ,vhich had long before been solenlnly fixed? 
Yet such is the course pursued in Parlianlent; and 
accordingly, a COlnmittee was appointed to exan1ine 
l\lr. L. Charlton's case, and to report upon the grave 
and decorous question-,vhether or not a person who 
happens to be a l11enlber of Parlianlent, has a right to 
commit such outrage as he nlay think fit upon any of 
the Judges or any of the Courts "There he may chance 
to be a suitor? Indeed it ,vas farther alleged, that 
1\11'. L. Charlton, being a barrister, had sonle further 
right appertaining to him in that capacity. But the 
House of Commons did not perhaps deem the circum- 
stance of the otfender being a llieiliber of the Court 
against ,vhich he had conlmitted a conten1pt, any miti- 
gation of his offence. A t all events they left the Bar 
to protect its o,vn privileges; and indeed there seems 
no conceivable reason why that body should not also 
have nlade conl1110n cause ,vith the guilty party, so far 
at least as to inquire ,,,hether or not one of their TI1Cnl- 
bel's ,vas rightfully iUlprisoneò, and thus susT)endeù 
fronl the exercise of his functions. It is highly proba- 
ble that such an investigation ,yould have ended in a 
Rerort against the Prh'ilegp ; but this. according' to the 
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practice of the Commons, would have been no kind of 
reason for the Bar not instituting another similar in- 
quiry, the next time that a barrister might be com- 
mitted for a like offence. 
However, a Committee ,vas appointed to inquire; 
and after a considerable time spent in the investigation 
of the question, it reported that the Ïlnprisonment of 
the member for his offence was no breach of the Privi- 
leges of Parliament. Consequently the House refused 
to interfere ,vith the Court of Chancery, exactly as it 
had refused in the case of l\Ir. Long Wellesley, six years 
before. What the consequences of its interference 
would have been, had the propensities of the advocates 
of Privilege been gratified, is another question. Lord 
Brougham, when Chancellor, avowed (in the following 
judgment) that he should have pronounced the same 
sentence precisely, had the Commons arrived at an 
opposite conclusion and maintained the title of its 
members to insult the Court with impunity. It is 
probable too that the same course would have been 
taken in 1836. In either case, the country would have 
witnessed the spectacle of a conflict at the prison doors 
between the macers of the Commons and the Chan- 
cery, each claiming possession of the offender's body. 
But the contest could not have ended there. If the 
Commons ,vere in the right, the Court was in the 
wrong, and ,vas guilty of a high contempt in detaining 
the member of Parliament. Consequently the Lord 
Chancellor must be taken into custody, brought to the 
Bar of the House, compelled to make submission, re- 
primanded, and discharged on payment of the fees; or 
kept in confinement until the end of the session, if he 
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refused to submit. Does any mortal believe that the 
country ,vould have endured the sight of this outrage 
upon a Judge for administering justice according to his 
oath? But does any mortal believe that Lord Brougham 
would have submitted to be arrested by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms? If he had, he was unworthy of his place; 
for he ,vas submitting without resistance to lawless 
violence. Yet such are the extremities to which all the 
doctrines of the Privilege champions necessarily lead. 
In order to be consistent, they must maintain that the 
Houses of Parliament alone are the judges of their Pri- 
vileges. This right is worth nothing if it is confined 
to judging of the genera] and abstract question. They 
accordingly also maintain that they alone are the 
judges to decide whether, in any particular instance, 
those Privileges have been broken. Hence there is 
but one issue to which their conflict ,vith the Courts of 
La,,,, can ever COlne. If the Judges persist in affirming 
their own jurisdiction, the Commons must proceed by 
main force to prevent the jurisdiction from being exer- 
cised against their members or their agents. They 
did so in Queen Anne's time. Perfectly wrong in their 
claims, they were perfectly consistent in their enforce- 
ment of those groundless pretensions. They ordered 
all the sergeants, barristers, attorneys, and parties, to 
be committed; and they must have committed the 
Judges also had they proceeded. There is manifestly 
no alternative between this course and abandoning the 
claim altogether; for submitting it to the decision of 
the adverse party, is the most absolute of all surrend- 
ers. Thus the doctrine of Privilege has this recom- 
mendation, among so many others, that it necessarily 
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begets a conflict in the outset bet,veen the supreme 
Parliamentary and supreme Judicial po,vers; and be- 
gins ,vith that outrage and that violence ,vhere all 
other controversies end. 
These ren1arks have received ilnportant illustration 
since 
Ir. L. Charlton's case. It appears that the in- 
different success which had attended their efforts in 
1831 and 1836, did not dishearten the men of high 
privilege. In 1837 they were fated to exhibit ne,v 
prowess, and to sustain rene,ved discomfiture, and 
even humiliation, upon advancing a novel pretension. 
A resolution having been taken in 1836, to publish 
for sale the papers of the Commons, and in the genu- 
ine spirit of retail dealing, to give "the trade," as it 
,vas, ,vith technical felicity of phrase, ternled, the 
benefit of a discount, the Parliamentary shopkeeper 
,vas found selling libels against the character of indi- 
viduals. An action ,vas brought for the published 
slander; and the defendant set up the authority of 
the House as his protection against answering for the 
"Tong comlnitted. The eminent Judge before 'VhOIll 
this question was raised, performed his duty as faith- 
fully and as firn1ly as lnight have been expected from 
him who had, at the Bar and in the Senate, made the 
name of Denman illustrious for uncompromising in- 
tegrity, and unflinching defiance to the favours of 
po,ver. He who had so often scorned the assaults 
of authority ,vhich was lawful in its constitution, 
although perverted to purposes of oppression, n1Îght 
,yell be supposed incapable of abating one jot of his 
resistance, \Vhell the threats proceeded irOn1 the per- 
petrators of a la\vless usurpation. lIe bravely told 
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the Commons that the La\v ,vhich he was s,vorn to 
administer kne,v of no privilege to commit crinles, 
and he drove the party to another defence. On that 
defence he prevailed; but new actions being brought, 
the House of Commons again appointed a Committee 
to inquire, and an elaborate Report ,vas produced, and 
adopted by the House,-a Report which has ever since 
been the laughing-stock of all rational men', for the 
absurdity of its conclusions, the illogical texture of its 
reasonings, the self-destructive inconsistency of its suc- 
cessive positions, and even the gross inconsistencies of 
its singularly unhappy and scarcely granlnlatical dic- 
tion. It ho,vever asserted plainly enough one pre- 
tension, and that ,vas, the right of the House to make 
whatever la,v it chose for itself upon all subjects, and 
to aSSUlne, by a simple vote of its own, any right 
whatever. It farther declared all who disputed its 
resolutions, or acted, judicially or otherwise, in op- 
position* to its claims, to be guilty of breach of Pri- 
vilege. t 
Nothing certainly could be more' high, or more 
mighty, or more uncompromising, than the tone of 
these Resolutions. But it was soon found to be a 
tone of so loud a pitch that it could not be sustained 
above eight and forty hours. For after that short 
interval of triumph, of bluster, and of brag, had 
elapsed, the gentle and more easily maintained note 


· This was toe plain meaning of the Resolutions moved by Lord Howick, 
Cbairman of tbe Committee; but the words used were, " acted inconsistently 
with the said privileges,"-which is manifestly mere nonsense. 
t Here again the meaning is given, and not the language of the Resolu- 
tions, That language was as much nonsense as in tile former instance, 
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of subnlÏssion \vas sounded. The Lord Chief Justice 
had, in the lneanwhile, declared in the House of Lords, 
that he should utterly disregard the lnonstrous pre- 
tensions set forth in the Resolutions; and when the 
question arose in the Commons next day, "That course 
should be taken ,vith the actions brought against their 
libel-seller, it was deemed expedient to forget, sud... 
denly and entirely, the famous Resolutions of the day 
before yesterday, and to direct that the Attorney- 
general should appear and defend the actions in the 
Court of King's Bench,-thus sublnitting the question 
of their Privileges to the decision of that Court with 
which they were in open conflict, and \vhich but t\VO 
days before they had pronounced guilty of a contempt, 
if it dared to entertain the question! 
It may well be thought that this melancholy plight 
into "\\Thich the doctrine of Privilege ,vas brought, 
would sicken even the stiffest appetite for that rare 
dainty. However, the parties have, on behalf of the 
Commons, pleaded the Privilege, and a demur of the 
plaintiff leaves the question to be decided, first by the 
Court of King's Bench, after\vards, in the last resort, 
by the House of Lords-another strange anomaly, and 
a cOluplete departure froln the principle-for nothing 
assuredly can be more repugnant to the whole doc- 
trine than that one House should judge of the other's 
Privilege s. 
It may be observed, in conclusion, that the preten- 
sions set up by individual members, and somewhat 
countenanced by the I-Iouse successively exalnining 
the merits of each case, how outrageous soever, hardly 
exceed in violence the claims no\v advanced for the 
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IIouse in its collective capacity. If the conten
ions of 
the Long Wellesleys, and the Lechmere Charltons had 
prevailed, we should have been living in a country 
where above eleven hundred persons had a right, with 
absolute impunity, to set at defiance every Court in the 
kingdom, to refuse obeying their orders, and to rush 
into their presence at all hours and insult their Judges 
\vith the grossest language, nay, with personal vio- 
lence-a state of society to ,yhich there is nothing 
parallel among the n10st barbarous tribes of Africa or 
Alnerica. \Vhether or not such was the Law of Eng- 
land,-of England, so proud, and heretofore so justly 
proud, of her judicial system,-appeared so doubtful a 
matter to the Commons, that they held a solemn inquiry 
touching it, in one year
 and having deterlnined in the 
negative, so great was their hankering after that con- 
dition of the law, as to render necessary a second in- 
vestigation of the same perplexing, and difficult, and 
doubtful question, a few years after; and all this not in 
the Druidical times, but towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. But there may be a doubt if the 
pretension now sub judice, is not nearly as violent 
in its nature, and pregnant with consequences if pos- 
sible more alarming, because, more widely exten- 
sive. Not only is it asserted as right, that the 
Commons may authorise, without the concurrence of 
the other branches of parliament, any person to slan- 
der any others, and to sell their slanders with absolute 
impunity for the profit of the Commons, but it is main- 
tained, that whatever any vote of either House of Par- 
liament shall declare to be the Right and the Privilege 
of that House, must be taken to be its right and its 
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privilege, and submitted to as such by all n1ankind, 
without any consent fron1 those co-ordinate branches 
of the Legislature, without ,vhose joint concurrence not 
the most trifling encroachments can be 111adc upon the 
rights of anyone individual, although everyone other 
member of the community should declare for the act. 
If such be the law of Parliament, ,ve may ,veIl feel 
anxious about the law of the land; for assuredly the 
t,,,"o cannot continue to exist together. 
It is singular how little the advocates of the extreme 
doctrine of Privilege have of late years been guided by 
the same sound and temperate views ,vhich breathed 
through the language of their predecessors, and regu- 
lated their conduct in former times. J\Ir. Burke be- 
longed to the same school; as his sincere friends, l\Ir. 
'Vyndham and Mr. Elliott, reminded Parliament by 
their zeal on the great question of 1810. 
ir. Dowdes- 
,veIl, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and a distinguished 
member of the Rockingham party when l\Ir. Burke 
entered into public life, held the same high opinions 
upon the same controversy. Yet mark the sobriety of 
the language in which one of those eminent men ex- 
presses himself upon the other's tomb, when recording 
his friend's principles for the veneration of after ages: 
" He understood, beyond any man of his time, the Re- 
venues of his country, which he preferred to every thing 
except its Liberties; he ,vas a perfect master of the law 
of Parliament, and attached to its Privileges until they 
,vere set up against the rights of the people."* All 


'*' Epitaph on the Monument in BushIey Church, \Vorcestershire, erected 
in 1778. 
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rights are no\v utterly disregarded by the advocates of 
Privilege, excepting that of exposing their o,vn short- 
sighted inlpolicy and thoughtless inconsistency. Nor 
,vould there be any safety for the people under their 
guidance, if unhappily their po,vers of doing lnischief 
bore any proportion to their disregard of what is po- 
Jitic and jl1
t. 
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I A
l exceedingly well pleased that 1 took the cours
 
,vhich I saw fit to take, and ,vhich I thought the in- 
terests of justice prescribed, ,vithout any deviation from 
the strictest rules in force here, as ,veIl as in all other 
Courts, ,vith respect to the hearing of Counsel. In con- 
fornlity with those rules, I suffered lVlr. BeanIes to ad- 
dress the Court as a17zicus curiæ, upon a question so 
grave in itself: and so nearly touching the liberty of the 
subject. This practice has been frequently adopted in 
matters resembling the subject of the present discus- 
sion. It is not unusual in the Court of King's Bench, 
which, in the exercise of its high criminal jurisdiction, 
is wont to let in the light to be obtained from such ar- 
gunlents, that a failure of justice n1ay be prevented. 
I am the better satisfied with ha ving taken that 
course in this case, because l\ir. Beames has, in an ex- 
emplary manner, abstained fronl abusing the indulgence 
,vhich I gave him. He has confined himself most ri- 
gidly to the question ,vhich he endeavoured to illus- 
trate; he has abstained from all that did not come 
strictly ,vithin the scope of that pernlission; he has 
stated the argument ,vith his usual distinctness and 
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acuteness, and with very great succintness indeed, con- 
sidering the extent of the field over which he had to 
travel, and the variety of learning, more or less bearing 
on the subject, ,vhich he must have gone through in 
his o,vn researches. In a word, he has exercised the 
delicate office of ([lnicus clll"iæ with great correctness 
and precision. 
If, upon hearing 1\11". Beames, I had found he thre,v 
any new light upon the question, which may no,v be 
said to be under consideration, after a fortnight's discus- 
sion, else,vhere as ,veIl as here; if he had il11ported 
into the consideration of it any fresh authorities, OlW 
any hitherto uncited cases, I should undoubtedly have 
paused to give the party on whose behalf substantially 
he has addressed l11e, the benefit even of possibilities 
and doubts. But it is no disparagelnent of 1\11". Beames' 
learning or industry, to say that he has failed to bring 
novelty into a discussion of so long standing that it may 
wpll be ternled 'ccd;,ata-that he has failed to add any 
thing new, only because such an addition would in- 
evitably have been departing fronl the matter \vhich 
,vas appropriate to the discussion; only because it had 
been exhausted by his predecessors; and because no 
Dlan could hope to be original in it without also being 
erroneous. 1"herefore, although leaning, as I ought to 
do, towards the gentleman on ,vhose behalf it has been 
attempted to raise a doubt, I yet feel no obligation on 
my part to delay the expression of my opinion upon the 
legal and constitutional point no,v luacle. 
The old authorities upon the subject of Parliament- 
ary Privilege are to be taken with very ample allo\v- 
ance, for they all refer to tilnes, and exist in circum- 
stances, ,,,herein the claim of Privilege by l\lelnbers of 
Parliament ,vas infinitely larger than anJthing upon 
,vhich both IIouses no\v are content to rest. One can 
hardly open a book ll1uler tho head of Parlianlentary 
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Privilege without being satisfied of the truth of thIS 
proposition. In the very volume of Peetre JVilliams, 
frolH ,vhich the Shqftshury case has been quoted, it is 
laid do,vn in Lord ClltJòtrd's case, * that the first process 
against a Peer of the realnl, or against a person having 
Privilege of the Lo,ver House as a I(night of the shire, 
or as a citizen or burgess, is sequestration. But in 
another caset in the san1e book, without a name, and 
equally ,vithout authority in these days, it is stated 
that the sanle exemption extends to the ßlenial servants 
of Peers; and that the first process in their case also 
for any contempt of Court, (for no exception is made,) 
is not by arrest of the body, but by sequestration. This, 
too, was so ruled after the statute of Williamt in re- 
straint of Privilege; and the right must indeed have 
existed after that Act, if the l}rivilege ever existed in 
those menial servants, just as it did before the Act; for 
the statute saves the rights of all persons then having 
Priyilege, and makes no difference in its enactments be- 
t,veen the case of the lnaster and that of the servant.9 
To bring authorities either from the records of Par- 
lian1ent, or indeed from the records of Courts, in times 
when Privilege was so much larger than is now con- 
tended or even thought of by the stoutest champion of 
Parliamentary Rights,-so much more extensive, that 
it n1Îght be said to be a different rather than the same 
claim,-is n1anifestly of no use in disposing of the prac- 
tical question now before us. 
But if anyone wishes to see ho,v far the pretensions 
of the I-Iouses of Parliament haye forn1erly been car- 
ried, to know ho,y incumbent it is upon the Courts of 
La,v to defend their high and sacred duty of guarding 
the lives, the liberties, and the properties of the subject, 


· 
 P. 'Vm
. 385. 
::: I:! am] 13 \V. III. e. 3. 


t Anon. J p, 1\ T ms, 535. 

 See 10 G, 3. c. 50, 
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and plwotecting the respectability, and the very exist- 
ence of the Houses of Parliament themselves; against 
wild, and extravagant, and groundless, and inconsistent 
notions of Privilege, it would be sufficient to refer, not 
to the times of the Plantagenets, of the Tlldo1J's, or of 
the Stlla1J'ts, the records of ,vhich abound in extravagant 
dicta of the Courts, and Jet lllore extravagant preten- 
sions of the two Houses,-bnt to a 11luch later and JllOre 
rational period of Parliamentary history
 to the daJs 
of the faillily under ,vhom happily all classes in these 
realms have so long enjoyed, each in its sphere, the 
rights of freen1en. 
In the year 1759, an action of trespass for breaking 
and entering a fishery ,vas tried in the llouse of Com- 
mons, to the lasting opprobrÏtull of Parliamentary Pri- 
vilege, to the scandal and disgrace of the flouse of Par- 
liament that tried it
 and to the astonishment and alarm 
of all good men, ,vhether la,vyers or laymen. Aduziral 
GIl'ijJin 111ade cOlnplaint to the House, whereof he was 
a member, that three nlen, ,vhose nanles "'\vere stated, 
had broken into and entered his fishery near Plymouth, 
had taken the fish therefrom, and destroyed the nets 
therein; and the House forth\vith, instead of indig- 
nantly and in 11loekery of such a pretension disnlissing 
the charge, and censuring hiln ,vho luade it, ordered 
the defendants in the trespass, for so they must be 
called, to be committed into the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-arms. They ,yere comillitted into that custody 
accordingly; they,vere brought to the bar of the llouse 
of Comnlons, and there, on their l{nees, they confesseù 
their fault; they pronlised never again to offend the 
Admiral by interfering with his alleged right of fishery; 
and upon this confession and pron1Ïse they ,vere dis- 
charged on paying their fees. So that, by ,vay of I>ri- 
vilege, a trespass ,vas actually tried by the plaintiff hinl- 
self sitting in judgnlent Hgainst his adversary the de- 
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fcndant, and the Judge (for in this case the House and 
the complaining party IllUSt be considered as identical) 
,vas pleased to decide in his o,vn favour.* 
This is enough to ,varn Courts of Justice ho,v they 
accede to clainls of Privilege, the instant they hear that 
once magical ,vord pronounced. Even in the event of 
the House of Parlianlent, by their Conunittee's report 
and by their votes, having decided in favour of so mon- 
strous a pretension, I should still have deeTIled it my 
duty, if the facts of the case authorized TIle, to act as I 
am now prepared to act, or rather to continue acting. 
If, instead of justly, teTIlperately, and ,visely abandoning 
this monstrous claim, I had found an unanimous reso- 
lution of the House in its favour, I should still-(and it 
,vas this ,vhich made me interpose to assure the coun- 
sel that I needed not the resolution of the Ilouse of 
Commons in favour of the Court of Chancery)-I should 
still have steadily pursued my o,vn course, and persist- 
ed in acting according to ,vhat I kne,y to be the law. 
Having disposed, generally speaking, of the autho- 
rities of those early days by these observations, I must, 
ho,vever, rel11ark farther, that I can find no cases in 
the books to justify the assertion of .Priyilege no,v made. 
I speak not of the records of Parliament, but confine 
TI1Y proposition to judicial authority. This distinction 
I feel nlyself, after 111ature deliberation, authorized and 
hound to take. l
or let not allY one in1agine, that \vhen 
I at once, and ,vithout argull1ent, ordered .11II}". JfTelles- 
ley to be conlmitted to the I
"leet, ,,,ell kno,ving at the 
time that he ,vas a nleillber of the llouse of Conln10ns, 1 
,vas taken unprepared, or expressed a rash or unadvised 
opinion. The case was familiar to Iny n1Ïnd. I had 
seen it in every form; I had heard it discussed in every 


.. Commons' Journals, vol. xx\,iii. pp, 489. 550. The Journals of that 
period abound with ('R!'es of H !'lmilcH' kind See 2 .Hylm
 and Keell, 39.). 
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shape-I had seen it in the Court of Parliament; I had 
encountered it in the Courts of La\v. In all those 
Courts 1 had borne a share in the discussion, having 
myself argued the greatest of all the cases,* \vhen it 
came by \yrit of error from the Courts of King's Bench 
and Exchequer Chamber before the highest judicature 
of the realm, the House of Lords, sitting as a Court of 
La,v. The result of that deliberation and attention has 
been confirmed in my mind by more recent inquiry, 
and by again going over the ground I had so often pre- 
viously trodden; and the conclusion I have COll1e to is, 
that there is no ground ,vhatever to maintain the clainl 
of Privilege 1l0\V set up. 
To those \vho argue on the other side I at once 
11lak e a present of ahnost all that 
Ir. Beames urged 
this morning, as to commitments for refusing tö put in 
an ans\ver, for refusing to pay money ordered to be 
paid, for resisting a decree to perfOrll1 any specific act, for 
cutting down timber,t or doing any other act in the face 
of an injunction, and in the face of any other order of this 
Court. The breach of any order, substantially of a civil 
description, and in a civil matter, that is, a 111atter touch- 
ing the rights of real or personal property, \vill not 
entitle this Court, the Court of I{ing's Bench, the 
Comnlon Bench, the Exchequer of the King, nay, not 
even the I-Iouse of I
ords itself, judging in the last re- 
sort, to attach the person of the party having Privi- 
lege of Parliament, and disobeying such an order. 
I leave for further observation that ingenious and 
acute part of 
Ir. Beames' arguluent where he takes 


· Burdett v. Ahbot, Bmdett v. Colman, 5 Dow. 16.1, 
+ In Shirley v. "'
ilrl Ferl'ers, Lincoln's Inn Hall, July 15. 18
31. tliP 
Lord Chancellor affirmed an order, hy which it was directed that a f'(>questra- 
tion should issue against the defendant, Earl Ferrel's, for cutting down timher 
in hreach of an injunction, and that äil :igt>nt of his Lurdship, who bad IJfen a 
party to the same rontempt shout.l 1w ('nmmitted to tlU' Fleet. 
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the ground of denying the distinction between a civil 
and a criminal conteJnpt, the only part of his argument 
in which I think he may be said to have thro,vn any 
ne\v light upon the subject. I had, ho,vever, previ- 
ously considered the question in this point of view; I 
had frequently heard it discussed, in the course of the 
forIner controversies; and it ,vas not therefore now 
presented to my n1Ïnd in this light for the first tÏIne. 
Accordingly, the ground on \vhich I rest my denial 
of ParliaJnentary Privilege in the present case, is not 
that taken by J1lY Lord Coke, and by the oftentimes 
repeated resolutions of the !-Iouse of Commol1s,-the 
proposition w"hich n1akes the exception, but confines 
it to trea
on, felony, and surety of the peace, and 111ail1- 
tains Privilege in every other case. I have already, in 
the course of the argument, stated one reason \vhy I 
cannot so restrict the l}ri vilege,- \vhy I dra
v my line 
in another direction, or higher up upon the scale. If 
the only ground of comnlitnlent, by a court of conl- 
petent jurisdiction to try the case, \vas that a breach 
of the peace had been c01l1nlÌtted, the breach of the 
peace not being the ITlain offence, but only incidental 
to it, and accidentally ]nixed up with it,-if that \vere 
the only ground, no court could comn1Ït for a con- 
tempt unaccolllpanied by a breach of the peace, ho\v- 
ever aggravated the criulinality of that contempt 
might have been. And a second consequence \yould 
also follo\v, that this or any other Court \vhich had 
not jurisdiction of a breach of the peace, could not 
tOllln1Ït at all. A Justice of the !)eace could commit; 
the Court of I{ing's Bench could conlmit; but the 
Court of ChancerJ, the COlnmon Bench, or the Ex- 
chequer, could not cOlllnlit, because they have no juris- 
diction, no cognisance of the peace. 
There are, however, lllan)'" offellces,- and this is the 
other ground of IllY denying- tha.t to be the right dis- 
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tinction,-oftences for ,vhich no lllan can doubt the 
right of the Courts of Common Pleas, of Exchequer, 
and of Chancery, to c0111111it; offences for which till 
no,v their right to comillit has never been disputed; 
offences involving no breach of the peace, and for 
,vhich, by every day's practice, parties are c0111nlitted 
by those Courts, and by the Court of I(ing's Bench, 
not sitting as a Criminal Court. 
If the line is to be assuilled \vhich has been drawn 
by Lord Coke in the First Institute, and follo\ved by 
the Houses of Parliament, ,vithout, as it appears to me, 
duly ,veighing the subject n1atter, \vill it be said that 
a l\Ien1ber of Parliament can con1lnit peljury ,vithout 
punishn1ent ? That is no treason, or felony, or breach 
of the peace; it is not even such an offence as for 
,vhich you can have "surety of the peace," the ex- 
pression used in some of the Parlialnentary Resolu- 
tions. It n1ay be said, indeed, that a Member of Par- 
liament is liable to an indictnlent for perjury in any 
Court that has competent jurisdiction, and ,vill, 011 
conviction, be punished in his person by in1prisonment. 
But upon this t,vo material observations arise:- First, 
if breach of the peace, treason, and felony, alone give 
to any Court a right to take the body of a person 
having Privilege of Parliament, ,vhere is that qualifica- 
tion of I
ord Coke's rule, or of the resolutions of the 
COffilllons, to be found, \vhich entitles a Court, after 
trial and conviction, to touch the person of the pri vi- 
leged man? From the beginning to the end of the 
Parlian1entary discussions on the subject, there is no 
distinction taI{en bet\veen Inesne process, and the exe- 
cution of a sentence. And yet, if the lilnit of the 
Rule of privilege is to be taken fron1 the text of IJord 
Coke, or from the Resolutions of the IIouses of I->ar- 
lianlent, no i\Ien1ber of Parlialnent could be imprisoned 
even upon a ronyiction for pel:jury by virtue of a 
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judicial sentence legally pronounced. But the second 
observation renders the accuracy of the first imma- 
terial. 'Vhat shall be said of a crime nearly equal to 
perjury as to its effects in defeating the ends of justice, 
a crime which, though not in a technical sense equal, 
is yet in all other respects the san1e \vith perjury,-I 
ll1ean prevarication upon oath? If the prevarication 
amounts to all that moral peIjury can reach, either in 
n1ischief or in guilt,-if a lllan has t\venty tÌ1nes over 
in his cross-examination told a falsehood, and his 
next breath has operated his own conviction of that 
falsehood, unless it be upon a point material to the 
issue to be tried, it is not perjury in la\v. What do 
the Courts, "Then that foul crin1e is committed in their 
face? They do not order the party to be indicted for 
peljury, as he ,vould be if he had s\vorn falsely to a 
thing material to the issue,-because they know that 
he must then escape upon a trial; but they order him 
to stand committed for his prevarication. In ,vhat 
form, and under \vhat name? For a contempt of the 
Court by prevaricating on his oath. If in the Court 
of King's Bench, a 
Iember of Parliament should so 
far forget his honour as a representative, and his duty 
as a man, as to prevaricate grossly on his oath, \vas it 
ever dreamt he would be at liberty to say, "True, I 
have prevaricated; but I am a knight of the shire, I 
am a citizen, or I am a burgess in Parliament; true 
it is, I have done that \vhich degrades and disgraces me, 
that which is the most flagrant attempt that can be 
made to defeat the administration of justice; true it 
is I have done that, for committing \vhich any other 
man would have been hurried from hence to a dun- 
geon; but I am a 
Iember of the House of Commons; 
I have Privilege of Parliament, and my person is as 
sacred as the oath \vhich I have taken and broken." 
Were any 111an so ill advised as to offer such an insult 
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to the Court, far fronl operating to his protection unùer 
this Privilege, it is 111Y firrrl belief: it is Iny fervent 
hope, that it '\vould make hiln cease to be a l\Iember 
of Parlian1ent by expulsion. But it is also my beJief: 
that it ,vould, in the first instance, be visited ,vith 
condign punishment by the Court ,vhose dignity had 
been outraged; and that, long before the House \vhich 
he had disgraced had thrust hin1 forth, the Court 
,vould vindicate its insulted honour, and reject ,vith 
scorn the plea of Privilege by which he had aggTavatetl 
his oflence. 
The line, then, ,vhich I draw is this: that against 
all civil process Privilege protects; but that against 
contempt for not obeying civil process, if that contelnpt 
is in its nature or by its incidents criminal, Privilege 
protects not; that he \vho has Privilege of Parliament, 
in all civil matters,-matters which, \vhatever be the 
for1l1, are in substance of a civil nature, may plead it 
with success, but that he can in no criminal matter be 
heard to urge such Privilege; that l\lembers of Parlia- 
ment are privileged against commitment, qua process, 
to compel them to do an act; against commitment for 
breach of an order of a personal description, if the 
breach be not accompanied by criminal incidents, and 
provided the commitment be not in the nature of pu- 
nishment, but rather in the nature of process to compel 
a performance; that in all such nIatters l\{embers of 
Parliament are protected; but that they are no more 
protected than the rest of the King's subjects fronl com- 
mitment in execution of a sentence, where the sentence 
is that of a court of competent jurisdiction, and has 
been duly and regularly pronounced. N o,v convictions, 
and the sentences that follo\v upon them, are of two 
sorts; either formally upon trial by indictment, or in- 
formation and verdict, with the consequent judgment; 
or sumnlarily, but as legally, as formally, by a COlllmit- 
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ment for contempt, \vhere there is no other punishment 
provided, and no other 1110de of trying the olienee. 
In the case of the Earl of 5fhqftsblll
1J,* \vho, \vhen 
comn1Ítted by the Lords' House of Parliament, \vhereof 
he was a lnember, brought his writ of Ilabeas C01"jJllS, 
Lord Chief .J ustice Rain.ifo1 o d, in delivering the judg- 
IDent of the Court, held that the Court had no right to 
consider the validity or the form of the \varrant upon 
which the Earl had been committed. It \\Tas enough 
for that Court that a conteIl1pt \vas alleged, and an or- 
der of comn1Ítmellt 111ade upon \vhich the ,varrant pro- 
ceeded; and the Chief Justice observed, that if a party 
guilty of contempt could not be c0111n1itted to prison, 
there ,vas then no punishment at all \vith \vhich he 
could be visited for his offence. 
So, if the party here guilty of the contempt cannot 
be committed to prison, he ll1ust escape punishment 
altogether; fOl" a breach of the peace is not necessarily 
incident to the contempt. And yet I should have conl-' 
mitted just as much, had there been no breach of the 
peace, as if the offence of contemning the Court had 
been aggravated by the additional offence of an assault 
committed upon one of his Majesty's subjects. 
There are cases indeed which go a good deal further, 
and which justify me in denying that \vhat, in common 
parlance, may be called criminal contempt, must have 
been committed in order to oust the Privilege. If the 
contempt savours of criminality, and the sentence is 
penal, that, according to the books, appears to be 
enough. With respect to the distinction between civil 
and criminal contempts, denied by Mr. Beames, I agree 
that there may oftentimes be a difficulty in finding; 
first, authority for deciding ",here the line is to be 
drawn; and, secondly, instances in practice for drawing 


· 6 State Trialg , p. 1269. How. ed. 
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it. Yet that line has been recognised by the Court of 
!(ing's Bench, in Catmur t". Knatchbull,* and in 'Valker 
'I". Lord Grosvenor.t The forlner was the case of non- 
perforlnance of an a\vard, made a rule of Court; for 
non-performance being a disobedience, ,vas a conte1l1pt 
of the Court, and so might be regarded as technically 
speaking, and in forIn, an offence. But the Court held 
that as it related sin1ply to a civillnatter, and ,vas ra- 
ther in the nature of process to compel the performance 
of a specific act, the matter ,vas in substance not cri- 
n1inal but ëivil; and it refused to c01l1lnit the defend- 
ant, a :\Iember of ParliaInent, for his disobedience. 
rhe 
same doctrine ,vas laid down in the other case, where 
the non-compliance ,vas by a Peer. But suppose 
the matter to have been criminal, though without 
breach of the peace; suppose, for instance, an interrup- 
tion or obstruction of the Court's business by a man 
having Privilege of Parliament, getting up, and stopping 
the Court by a long harangue, by ribaldry, by invective, 
by slander, or by any other indecency which hUlllan 
,vit may fancy, or human folly may practise, is it pos- 
sible to doubt that the Court ,vould order its officer to 
seize him forthwith, and remove and commit him to 
confinement, as a person who, in the face of the Court, 
had been guilty of a contempt of a criminal, and not 
of a civil kind?t Indeed, if he was merely removed 
froln the Court, that would be enough for the purpose 
of my argu1l1ent; because the act of the officer, and, 
consequently, of the Court itself; the bare act of tak- 
ing the offender and putting him out of Court, is as 
much imprisonment, in contemplation of law, as if he 


· 7. T. R.448. t 7. T. R. 171. 
::: A Peer refusing to be SWOfH is guilty of a contempt for which he may be 
committed and filled, 2 Salk. 278. .., No Peer or Lord of Parliament hath 
Privilege of Peerage or of Parliament against being compelled by process of the 
Courts in 1Yestminster Hall to pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus directed 
to him." Lords' Journals, vol. xxix. p, 37. RE'x, v. Ear] Ferrel's, J. Burr. 6:31. 
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had been thro,vn into the I(ing's Bench prison. And 
if the party is privileged from being sent to prison he 
is equally privileged fron1 being turned out of Court. 
Yet if the judges had not this po,ver, about 1100 lllen 
\yould have the right to go and interrupt the business 
of all the courts in the kingdo1l1. The business of Li- 
censing Sessions, and of Quarter Sessions in the coun- 
try, might be entirely put a stop to by one or two gen- 
tlemen in the country who might happen tò take an 
interest in obstructing the proceedings, and to be clothed 
\vith Parlialnentary Privilege. 
But it is llot there only that such interruptions 111ay 
take place. If these privileged individuals choose to 
carry their political interference so far, the very business 
of the Court of Hustings, and of the Sheriff at elections, 
where they are not n1erel y supposed, but are almost 
assumed to take a deep interest, lnay be put an end to ; 
so that, until \ve come to Parliament itself: \ve should 
here have upwards of a thousand persons ,vho would 
have the absolute right, uncontrolled by any power 
save that of the Houses to ,vhich they belong, of enter- 
ing, individually or in a body, into those courts, and 
not only obstructing all election, but interrupting the 
administration of all civil and criminal justice. 
N or is the argument ab inconvenienti less applicable 
to equitable jurisdiction than it is to the other branches 
of judicature. Who are the persons most likely to be 
guilty of those very offences \vhich this Court is most 
frequently called upon to visit \vith punishment in or- 
der to protect its wards? If other Courts have a cer- 
tain proportion of their suitors in Parliament, this 
Court, from the in1portance of the n1atters brought be- 
fore it, has a much larger proportion there; and if there 
be any cases in ,vhich members of Parliament-young 
Commoners and young Lords-are more likely than 
others to become obnoxious to our jurisdiction, it is pre- 
VOL. IV. 2 B 
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cise!y in cases relating to the safety of heiresses and 
other wards. * 
That case may still be supposed in real life, which in 
the most finished part of the most excellent of his works 
the poet has so admirably described in the history of a 
travelled and accomplished profligate, of whom, when 
in the depth of his desperate fortunes :- 


" Stolen from a duel, fol1owed by a nun," 


it is added, as the means of retrieving him- 


" But if a borough choose him, not undone." 


And such are the men whom this arrogated privilege 
would suffer to enter within the precincts of this high 
court of judicature, and to revel in the contempt of the 
most delicate, the most important of the functions with 
which it is entrusted. 
I have already given a reason why the authority of 
decided cases in favour of Privilege goes for little, if 
drawn from times ,vhen the most extravagant notions 
of its extent ,vere entertained; but in the same pro- 
portion must any decision against Privilege in those 
times be held so much the stronger in behalf of the 
law's authority. I ,viII only refer to a case in Levinz, 


· That interfering with the custody, or secretly encouraging or abetting the 
marriage of a Ward of Court, has always been regarded as a contempt in its 
nature criminal, and punishable as such by commitment during pleasure, see 
Phipps v, Earl of Anglesea, I P. 'Vms. 696, and Kiffen v. Kiffen, and Dr. 
Yalden's case there cited; Herbert's case, 3 P. W ms. 1] 6; :More v. More, 
2 Atk. 157; Anon. (Hughes v. Science), 2 Atk. 173; Smith v, Smith, 
 
Atk, 30,5; Butler v. Freeman, Amb. 30J, HlId the eases referred to in J.\Tr. 
Blunt's notes; Brandon v. Knight, I Dick. 160; Stevens v. Savage, I Ves. 
jun. 154; Priestly v. Lamh, 6 V fS. 421 ; l\1il1et v. Howse, 7 Ves. 419; 
Bathur!'t v. l\lurray, 8 Ve!'. 74; WartH v. Yorke, J9 Yes. 451. In the 
Practical Register, (p. 134, J-Vyatl's ed,) a di
tinction is taken between direct 
alld positive con tempts, for which the party may be punished by being com- 
mitted to the Fleet during pleasll're, and ordinary contempts, where the commit- 
ment ib only ti1l thf' oHlt'r of tIlt' Court hp ohl'Yf'd. 
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which seems to me directly in point-a case never 
contradicted, never over-ruled, and calculated by deci- 
sion to make an end of the argument. 1 allude to the 
Case of Tf7ilkinson v. Boulton, before the Court of King's 
Bench, "\vhen Lord Hale presided, and reported by 
Ir. 
J. Levinz. * 
To an actìon for false imprisonment there was plead- 
ed a justification, under the custom of London, for the 
l\Iayor and Aldermen to have the custody and guardian- 
ship of female orphans till t,venty-one or marriage, 
and for any persons taking such froln the guardian ap- 
pointed by the 1\Iayor and Alderlnen, to be brought up 
before the Court and imprisoned. To this plea, there 
was a demurrer on two grounds, the first of which is 
only material in so far as it drew from the Court a de- 
claration that the matter ,vas criminal for ,vhich the 
party had been inlprisoned. 'The second ground was 
that the custom as alleged was ill, "because it is a custom 
to conlnlit without exception of peers." This demur- 
rer therefore raised the question distinctly, ,vhether or 
not a peer could be comnlitted for such contempt of the 
Court of AlderInen, as consisted in taking an orphan 
out of the custody by them appointed; and the Court 
held it clear that a "peer is not privileged in this case" 
-I cite the book-"for in lloJnine r;oeple.qiaJldo, ,vhere he 
detains the body, he shall be committed; and there ,vas 
judgment for the defendant, disallowing the denlurrer. 
"fhe authorities cited by the Court, are the Year Book, 
11 H. 4. 15, and Fitzherbert's Natura Brevium, 08 c. 
'fhe former was a case of IloJ}lÙze (replegiando, in ,vhich 
the Sheriff had returned that the distress had been 
eloigned; and one point made was, that the party ,yas 
a peer of the realm, " issint que capias ne gist pas vel'S 
lui." But the Court took the distinction I have pur- 


· I Lc\'. 16:2. 
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sued here, and said " en dett et trespas capias ne gist 
ll1Y vel'S un Count Baron et hujusmodi; per ceo que 
pur cause de lour estate, i1 est entend que iis ont as- 
sets, &c.; mes en c'est case Ie tort que el fait, de ce que 
el ne suffre Ie replevin estre fait, est Ie cause que son 
corps sera pris, de quel estate que il soit;" and reference 
is made to Redman's Case, in the tinle of king Richard. 
The language of Fitzherbert* is equally precise :-" If 
there be," says that writer, "an eloignment returned by 
the sheriff, the plaintiff shall have a capias in witllerrna1J
 
to take the defendant's body, and to keep the sanle 
quousque, &c., ,vhether he be a peer of the realm, or 
other common person." 
But I aID content to rely on the case itself: decided 
by Lord IIale, and in the san1e age to ,vhich ,ve owe 
the .EIabeas COlrplts Act. It is a case peculiarly in point 
with the present. The authority with ,vhich privilege of 
peerage ,vas assumed by the demurrer to come in con- 
flict, was that of a city Court; the conten1pt for which it 
was alleged that privileged persons could not be arrest- 
ed, was taking away a ward of that Court. The Court of 
}{ing's Bench held that the peerage and its privileges 
afforded no protection in such a case ; and to make the 
authority Illore applicable, the Court illustrated thé 
decision by referring to the writ of hO'JJzine rejJlegiando, 
against ,vhich, if a peer was refractory, it was held to 
be clear that he must be con1mitted; that is, if he 
eloigned the body of the villein, or person sought to be 
replevied. Now, .Jlr. Long TYellesley has here taken 
away and detained the ,yard of this Court; he has 
eloigned that ward. Is it saying too ll1uch to add that 
a privilege which could not protect a peer in the time 
of Charles II. against the authority of the 
iayor's 
Court, is still less capable in the present day of pro- 


· N. B, 155, C. 
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tecting a comnloner against the authority of the Great 
Seal? 
I have, therefore, the sanction of , Vii kin son v. Boul- 
ton; I have the authority of the Year Book, in the 
time of Henl:! IV.; I have the great authority of Fitz- 
llel)"óert, that a peer of the realnl, as ,yell as any other 
person, shall be committed for obstruction, and con- 
tempt in the nature of obstruction to the' process of 
the l{ing's Courts. You ,vill find nloreover, that the 
Star Chamber-I refer to the authority of the Star 
Chanlber reluctantly, but it ,vas a regular Court, and 
one little likely to err against Privilege-that that 
Court comnlitted a peer of the realm. l
he peer had 
disputed its authority; he was cOlnmitted for an offence 
in the nature of a contempt, and by a process such as 
\ve should use to compel the performance of an act. 
Upon the authority, therefore, of all these cases; up- 
on the authority, still higher in my own judgment, of 
the principle, and upon the reason of the whole matter, 
the absolute necessity of applying the la,vs equally to 
all classes, and the intolerable nuisance ,vhich ,vould be 
suffered, ,vere 1,000 or 1,100 persons to exist in this 
country placed by Privilege of Parliament above the 
law, and enabled to defy the jurisdiction of all the 
King's Courts-upon all these grounds, I have no 
doubt whatever that the distinction here is sound- 
ly taken-not the distinction laid down by Lord Coke 
of treason, felony, and breach of the peace on the 
one side, and offences on the other, where no treason, 
felony, or breach of the peaCE? has been committed 
--a distinction inconsistent ,vith itself: fruitful of 
bad consequences, and incapable of being pursued 
through the authorities; and that the true grounds 
upon which to rest the case are these t,vo :-first, 
that Privilege never extends to protect from punish- 
ment, though it lnay extend to protect froln civil 
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process; and, next, that Privilege never extends to pro- 
tect even from civil procp.ss, where the object of the 
process is the delivery up of a person wrongfully de- 
tained by a party. All the principle, all the authorities, 
all the reasoning, are in favour of this ground, and it 
is upon this, and this ground only, that the jurisdiction 
of all the Courts can safely and securely rest. 
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DlSSERT1\TION. 


IT is impossible for any but the most careless observer 
to avoid relnarking the great differences ,vhich distin- 
guish the Oratory of ancient from that of modern 
times. The immeasurable superiority of the former is 
far from being the only or even the principal of these 
diversities: that proceeds in part from the greater 
power of the languages, (especially the Greek,) the 
instrument wielded by the great masters of diction ; 
and in so far the superiority must remain for ever 
undiminished by any efforts on the part of modern 
rhetoricians, although extreme care applied to spoken 
composition may reduce the other advantages of the 
ancients within a very narrow compass, and give scope 
to certain advantages, not unimportant, ,vhich. are pos- 
sessed by the moderns. But there are other differences 
yet nlore broad between the two kinds of Oratory, and 
these require to be more minutely examined. 
Public speaking among the ancients bore a more 
important share in the conduct of affairs, and filled a 
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larger space in the eye of the people, than it does now, 
or indeed ever can again. Another engine has been 
invented for working upon the popular mind, whether 
to instruct, to persuade, or to please-an engine, too, of 
"rhich the powers are not limited in time or in space. 
The people are now addressed through the Press; and 
all persons whatever, as ,veIl as those whonl the bounds 
of a public assenlbly can contain, are thus brought in 
contact with the teacher, the statesman, and the pane- 
gyrist. The orator of old was the Parlialnentary de- 
bater, the speaker at public meetings, the preacher, 
the ne,vspaper, the published sermon, the pamphlet, 
the volun1e, all in one. When he was to speak, all 
Greece flocked to Athens;* and his address ,vas the 
object of anxious expectation for months before, and 
the subject of ,varm comment for months after the 
grand display of his po,vers. It is true that hé sonle- 
times comrnitted his discourses to paper after,vards; 
but so rarely did this happen, that ,ve have only pre- 
served to us the published speeches of three or four 
Greek and one Latin orator; but those fe,v ,vhich ,vere 
thus ,vritten out could hardly, in the times of manu- 
script distribution, be said to be published at all; 
,vhile of any thing like the addresses now so frequent up- 
on every occasion of importance, in the form of pamph- 
lets, or other ephemeral productions, any ,vork treating 
of the topics of the day, or any attempt by ,vriting 
to influence the public mind for temporary purposes, 
it does not appear that there ever were exanlples 
in ancient times, if we except the speech of Archi- 


· Cir'f'ro, Hrutu
, sub fine. 
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damus, and that to Philip, both written by Isocrates. 
Indeed, the necessarily confined circulation of n1anu- 
script compositions, must have rendered it altoge- 
ther hopeless to produce any immediate effect on the 
community by such means. Nor is it enough to 
say that the rostrun1 of old Inonopolized in itself all 
the functions of the press, the senate, th
 school, 
and the pulpit, in our days. It ,vas a rival to the 
stage also. The people, fond as they ,vere of the- 
atrical exhibitions, from having no other intellectual 
entertainment, ,vere really as ll1uch interested in ora- 
torical displays, as sources of recreation. They re- 
garded then1, not merely ,vith the interest of citizens 
hearing state affairs discussed in ,vhich they took a 
deep concern, and on ,yhich they ,yere called to give 
an opinion; but as auùitors and spectators at a dra- 
matic performance, by \vhich they ,vere to be moved 
and pleased, and on ,vhich they ,vere to exercise their 
critical faculties, refined by experience, and sharpened 
by the frequent conten1plation of the purest models. 
That the orators of Greece and Rome regarded their 
art as one of enlinent display, considered it their pro- 
vince to please as ,veIl as to move their audience, and 
addressed the assembly, not only as hearers ,vho ,vere 
to be convinced or persuaded, but as critics also who 
were to judge of rhetorical merit, is clear from number- 
less considerations, some of which must here be advert- 
ed to, in order to shew that Ancient Oratory held a 
place among the Fine Arts properly so called, and 
was, like thenl, an appeal to the taste, ending in the 
mere pleasure of contemplation, as well as an ap- 
peal to the reason or the passions, leading to practi- 
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cal consequences, and having action for its result. An 
attention to this subject ,vill explain many things in 
the structure of ancient orations, which ,vould other- 
,vise be \vith difficulty apprehended. 
Of the circumstances to which we have adverted as 
proving the position in question, some belong to the 
head of internal, others to that of external evidence- 
the former being discoverable by inspection of the conl- 
positions themselves, the latter resting upon historical 
evidence of facts. 
I. 1. The first of the things belonging to the former 
class ,vhich strikes an attentive student of the ancient 
orators, is the exquisite finish and perfect polish of their 
compositions. It really seems as if the fit ,vord were 
always found in the appropriate place; as if: though 
every topic lllay not al,vays be the best possible for the 
orator's purpose, yet every thing which he intended to 
say ,vas said in the best possible 111anner, and so that 
no farther consideration could ever improve it. " Quæ 
ita pura erat, ut nihil liquidius; ita lib ere flue bat, ut 
nusquaJll adhæresceret: nullulll, nisi loco positum,et tan- 
quam in vermiculato embleluate, ut ait Lucilius, * struc- 
tUlU verbunl videres. N ec vero ullum aut durum, aut 
insolens, aut hUluile, aut longius duCtull1;t ac non pro- 
pria verba rerUIU, sed pleraque translata; sic tanlen, 
ut ea non irruisse in alienulu IOCUIU, sed inlnligrasse in 
suum diceres. N ec vero hæc soluta, nec difHuentia, sed 


· Cicero bere refers to two verses uf Luci1ius. tIw diction of which is rc- 
markable,- 
Quam lepidc lexeis compostæ! ut tcssel'ulæ 0111n('8 
Arte pavimento, atque emhlemate vermiculato. 
alluding to the ancient Mosaic. 
t j\s we say, fur-fetched, 
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adstricta numeris, non aperte, nee eodem Inodo semper, 
sed varie dissimulanterque conclusis.* 
But it is also evident, that the exquisite structure of 
the sentences, the balanced period, the apt and perfect 
antithesis, the neat and epigramlnatic turn, the finish- 
ed collocation, all indicate an extreme elaboration, and 
could hardly have been the suggestion of the n10ment, 
because the choice of the earlier expressions is often re- 
gulated by those which occur subsequently. This fine- 
ness of conlPosition must, ho,vever, be admitted not to 
be a perfectly decisive proof of extreme preparation be- 
forehand; both because ,ve can hardly assign any IÏ1nits 
to the effects of great practice in giving a power of ex- 
temporary conlposition,-witness the fac.ility of rhyming 
off-hand acquired by the Italian Ùnprovisatori,-and also 
because ,ve cannot be certain that the spoken speech 
was exactly the same with the one which we no,v 
read-" Orationem habuit luculentam, quam postea 
scriptaln edidit"-says Sallust of Cicero's first Catilin- 
arian, as if insinuating that he spoke one speech and 
wrote another ;-a thing which the readers of modern 
debates, ,vho happen also to have been the hearers of 
the same, can well comprehend. Indeed, a passage in 
one of Cicero's Epistles, shows that he was not very 
scrupulous as to the accuracy ,vith which hi
 published 
corresponded with his spoken orations. For he gives 
as the only reasons why he could not accede to Tubero's 
request (to have something inserted in his speech 
Pro Liga7'io
) that it ,vas already published, and that 
he had no mind to defend Tubero's conduct.t 


· Cicero, Brutus, c. 79. 
t Epp. ad Attictlm, xiii. 2, 
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I. 2. 1'he exquisite figures with which the ancient 
speeches are interspersed, and the highly skilful dispo- 
sition of their Inaterials, do not perhaps furnish more 
decisive proofs than the diction. But the exemplary 
ten1perance with \vhich topics are used, and the con- 
ciseness \vith \vhich ideas of the most Ï1nportant kind 
are expre
sed, and images portrayed, certainly can 
hardly be the effect of any experience or practical skill. 
The emptiness and prolixity of Ùnprovisato1'i, and other 
exten1porary composers, she\v that this faculty of con- 
densation is not so easily acquired as that of good and 
even accurate composition. It Jnust, ho\vever, be con- 
fessed, that this distinguishing characteristic of ancient 
composition, sp.oken as \vell as \vritten, seenlS to indi- 
cate some change having been nlade in the spoken dis- 
course, \vhen it ,vas reduced to ,vriting subsequently to 
its delivery. For with all the quickness natural to an 
Attic audience, and all that expertness which a Roman 
assembly may be supposed to have acquired from the ha- 
bit of attentively hearing the finest con1positions; it seems 
difficult to understand ho\v the great passages, delivered 
in as fe\v words as if attaining the utmost possible 
conciseness were the object chiefly in the author's 
vie\v, could n1ake their due impression upon audi- 
tors, who, hearing them for the first time, and having 
no notice of the idea or the image, till it was at a 
stroke, as it were, presented to their minds, could 
have time allowed for apprehending it, or at least 
for tasting its beauty, or feeling its force. The ora- 
tor often feels that he could add strength to his com- 
position by giving it the concentration of compres- 
sion, but that if he suddenly presented his ideas to 
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his audience, he ,vould be in the 11liddle of another sen- 
tence, or even another topic, before the blo\v, so rapidly 
struck, had produced its full impression, and the Icind of 
the hearer \vould be in the state .of confusion in \vhich 
a bell thl"OWS the ear, ,,,hen struck so rapidly as to 
Inake its successive vibrations interfere with one an- 
other. He feels that were he writing for the eye, for 
such deliberate perusal as enables the reader' to pause 
and dwell upon each successive period until it has 
told, and even to recur in case of imperfect appre- 
hension, he would prefer another and a more concise 
annunciation of his ideas; but he must needs sacrifice 
this advantage to make his due Í1npression. Nothing 
can be lllore natural, therefore, than that, on l"econ- 
sidering the subject, and giving his discourse in writ... 
iug, he should omit some things which are unneces- 
sary to the reader, who has the words oculis suóJecta 
fidelibus. Accordingly, ,vhen ,ve recollect in how fe\v 
words some of the most renowned passages in ancient 
oratory are couched, .as for instance, the !);(J?('i,g 


oç 
itself, it seems very reasonable to suppose that some 
words have occasionally been oluitted bJ the writer, 
which the speaker had used; just as mathematicians are 
known to leave out interlnediate steps of their SJll- 
thetical demonstrations, which, in their analytical in- 
vestigations, wel"ß all gone through by then1 originally. 
1..3. But another peculiarity in the ancient rhetoric is 
quite decisive upon the question, both proving how 
n1uch the productions of the orators \vere the result of 
great labour, and shewing how much their delivery 
was regarded as a dramatic display, or at least an ex- 
hibition in which the audience was to be ple.ased
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independently of the business intended to be pro- 
nloted. Passages are very frequentJy to be found in 
one oration, sometimes ,vord for ,vord the same \vith 
those contained in another by the same speaker, some- 
tinles varJing in cel'tain particulars,and apparently vary- 
ing because subsequent reflection, perhaps aide<;l by the 
rriticÌEn1 s ofe tIlErs, or bJ the eBects observed to he pro- 
duced on the audience, had suggested the change, as an 
improven1ent upon the earlier composition. If ,ve only 
consider how littJe it is in the natural course of things, 
that a person addressing perhaps a different audience, 
nay, still more, the same audience, but certainly upon 
a different business, should use the very sanle topics, 
eyen the same figures of speech, in the same or nearly 
the san1e words, and how likely these must ahvays be, 
in the active affairs of life, to be inapplicable in one 
case, precisely because they "
ere applicable in another 
and a different case, ,ve shall at once perceive that the 
old orators had other objects in vie,v than the mere 
furthel'ance of the 111atter actually in hand, and that 
those passages ,vere repeated, rather because they had 
been found successful in striking and delighting the 
audience ",hen first pronounced, and were therefore 
likely to please in the repetition, than because th ey 
conduced materially to carry conviction to their nlinds, 
and gain their concurrence to a practical proposition. 
For, certainly, if a person is to be convinced that a 
certain measure is expedient or necessary, and if the 
matter addressed to his mind ,vith this vie,v, is precisely 
the topic, illustrated by the metaphors, and in the \vords, 
which he distinctly recollects to have been formerly 
employed for the purpose of making him assent to a 
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wholly different proposition, and support a nleasure 
of another kind entirely, nothing can be more likely 
than that he should at once say, "Why, surely I have 
heard all this before; you told me the same thing last 
year, on such a question,-you cannot be in earnest- 
you are playing upon me, or playing with the subject." 
Such would be the effect of the repetition, upon an 
audience ,vho were met merely to transact real busi- 
ness, to consider on the merits of the case brought 
before it, and to act, that is, decide, after mature de- 
liberation and making up its mind, upon conviction. 
Accordingly, nothing could prove more fatal to the 
speaker's object thañ any such attempt in our assem- 
blies; it would be at once confessing that he had some 
other object in vie,v than to convince his hearers, 
and some other business to which he sacrificed the 
concern in hand. But far otherwise is it, if we sup- 
pose that the orator has a two-fold object, and that the 
audience is collected for another purpose, as well as 
that of being convinced,-that he desires to gratify, to 
please, as ,veIl as to persuade, and that they are come 
to enjoy a critical repast, as well as to "expatiate and 
discourse their state affairs." In this case, the repe- 
tition would heighten the zest at each time; as they 
,vho love music, or take pleasure in dramatic repre- 
sentations, are never so much gratified \vith the first 
enjoyrrlent of any fine melody or splendid piece of 
... acting, as with its subsequent exhibition. A nearer 
view of the practice referred to, will set this in a suffi- 
ciently clear light; and will shew, that these repetitions 
are not at all confined to trivial passages, ,vhich might 
be forgotten after having been once heard, but on the 
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contrary, are chiefly to be found in the finer, the more 
striking, and therefore the more noted passages,-pas- 
sages which I11ust have been familiar to every hearer. 
1'his closp examination of the Greek Orations is also 
highlyin
tructive and curious; for we are thus, as it,vere, 
let into thE? secret of their composition, aln10st as if the 
rough dra.ught had been preserved. 'Ve don't, per- 
haps, see the original sketch of the picture, as in ex- 
amining the designs of some of the great l\lasters 
whose works are preserved in their various stages; but 
,ve see the discourse fron1 a state ,yith ,vhich the ora- 
tor had, after much labour, at first rested satisfied, and 
which, but for his exquisite skill, and the fastidious- 
ness ,,"hich always accolnpanies genius in judging its 
own productions, ,vould have remained, and been deeiDed 
perfect, by after ages; and \ve can trace the progress 
of the work from that to its present finished and abso- 
lute form, as we can sonle of the compositions of Pope, 
from the 1\18. preserved in the British l\Iuseum, and 
those of 
lilton, from the 
IS. far more valuable, in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The repetitions are no ,vhere to be found so frequen 
as in the Fourth Philippic, which for this reason has 
been termed by commentators and critics, thp Perora- 
tion of the Nine Orations against Philip. Not having, 
it should seem, considered this subject very attentively, 
or been aware that numerous repetitions are also to be 
found in the rest of the lesser orations, they seem to" 
have thought that this notion of a peroration sufficiently 
eXplained the whole matter. But in truth thp Fourth 
Philippic is abnost entirely a repetition, and chiefly 
from one of the preceding one
, perhaps the most mag- 
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nificent of the minor \vorks, that upon the afHÚrs of the 
Chersonese, SOlnetÏ1nes called the Eighth Philippic. If 
whole passages \vere to be found in both without any 
variation, it might be supposed that transcribers had by 
mistake copied them; or if nearly the whole of one 
oration were composed of passages the very same with 
those \vhich occurred in another, \ve might suppose 
that oration to be spurious; although even then it 
might be observed, that the learned monks who be- 
guiled their solitude in the luiddle ages by fabricating 
ancient "yorks, ahvays displayed their skill in original 
composition, imitating no doubt the lnanner of their 
models, but never resting satisfied \vith the unambitious 
task of culling out passages and \vorking them into a 
cento. But in the Fourth Philippic, there are variations 
and additions \vhich clearly shew that the orator some- 
times improved upon the first thought, sU111etinles 
adapted the original sentence to the new occasion; and 
we can often trace the steps of the process, and perceive 
the precise reasons \vhich guided it. At the same time 
it appears that some sentences are retained in the self 
saIne state in \vhich they originally \vere; and this 
she\vs that he had at first bestowed so much pains as 
to bring these to a perfection \vhich satisfied his severe 
taste, and that, when the same ideas \vere again to be 
expressed, he regarded his former selection of words as 
preferable to any other \vhich he could make. It is a 
reInarkable circun1stance that, in these respects, no dif- 
ference can be traced between the finest passages and 
those of inferior iInportance; in both kinds \ve observe 
that sometÏ1nes there are variations and improveu1ents, 
sometimes an exact repetition; and this plainly dcmon
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strates that all the portions of the ,york \vere elaborated 
\vith extreme art, no part being carelessly prepared 
and flung in as a kind of cement to fill up the inter- 
stices bet\veen less splendid passages. In this, as in so 
n1any other particulal"s, ho\v different is the texture of 
11l0dern discourse! Even one of the greatest, in some 
respects certainly the very greatest orator of recent 
times, Lord Chatluun, used frequently, especially in his 
latter days, to speak in a careless Dlanner and ill an 
under tone of voice, for a quarter of an hour or n10re at 
a time, as if he did not solicit any attention fronI his 
audience, and then to break out into one of those bril- 
liant passages ,vhich have ÌInlllortalized his name. 
One of the lllOSt remarkable parts of the Fourth 
Philippic, is that highly ,yrought description of Philip's 
ill1placable hatred to Athens, of the reasons upon \vhich 
that hatred ,vas grounded, and of his poJicy in overrun- 
ning Thrace; and this passage is to be found also in the 
Oration upon the Chersonese delivered the year before; 
hut it seems to have been, during the interval, adapted 
to the cirCuIl1stances in ,vhich the Fourth Philippic ,vas 
delivered, and to have been some"rhat more highly fin- 
ished. The orator begins by saying in the saIne ,vords, 
that the Athenians must first of all dismiss froln their 
minds any doubt of Philip having broken the peace, 
and of his now ,vaging open war against them. In the 
Chcrsonese Oration, ,vhen stating this, he calls upon 
then} to give over their mutual wranglings and recri- 
minations; which is on1Ítted in the Fourth Philippic. 
lIe then proceeds in the same words in both orations, 
K ' , " , , tJ 'fl ""', '''''' "- 
at 1U/.,;(,ovouç 1l.'f,1) 'GúT I "al f,"/ ooç OA?7 Tr; ?rOAf,I, "a-I Tw T1'jÇ 
r- Ñ 
 I I . 
7f
i.:C1J
 èðÚ
'f,I, "he is the deadly cnemy (literally cvil-dis- 
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posed and hostile) of the whole city, and of the very 
ground it stands on;" and then he bursts forth \vith 
'lr
o(j{HJ(j(>> ð
,-but in the t\VO orations, this introduces per- 
fectly different nlatters, and the difference is very re- 
markable. In the Chersonese, Philip is "the enemy of 
every creature \vithin the city, and of those too who 
most flatter themselyes that they enjoy his smiJes. 
Do they deny it? Let then1 look at (the fate of) 
those Olynthians, Lasthenes and Euthycrates, \vho, to all 
appearance, \vere his fan1Ïliar favourites, and no sooner 
betrayed their country into his hands, than they perish- 
ed by the n10st Iniserable of deaths."* But in the Fourth 
Philippic, he adds, after the \vords 'lr
o(j{}Ý;(jfA) ð
, that Phi- 
lip is the inlplacable enen1Y, not of all the men within 
the city's walls, but of the gods in the city; and, by a 
striking and bold apostrophe, invokes their vengeance 
upon his head, "xat Toìç È
 T
 'lrÓÂf.J 
:oìç,-oí'?rf.
 aÙTò
 
è;O^
(j'61(x!I.t" "He is the enemy of the gods themselves 
who guard us,-may they utterly destroy him!" The 
r
ason of this remarkable variation is plainly to be per- 
ceived. Possibly he might think the allusion to the 
fate and the conduct of the Olynthian chiefs not so ap- 
propriate when, after the lapse of another year, these 
things could not be so fi-esh in the recollection of his 
hearers; but this is by no means so probable a 
supposition as that, upon reflection, he had per- 
ceived the anticlimax which, it must be confessed, 
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mars the beauty of the passage as given formerly in 
the Chersonese Oration; ,vhere, after describing Philip 
as the deadly enelny of the very ground the city stands 
on, he adds, that he is also the enemy of all its inhabi- 
tants-a far nlore mitigated and ordinary species of 
hostility. True genius may be for a moment at fault; 
but its characteristic is to derive from failure itself the 
occasion of new success, and to turn temporary defeat 
into lasting triunlph. Having made Philip the enemy 
of the ground itself on which Athens ,vas built, he 
sought about for some stronger description still of his 
inlplacable hatred, nor could find it on earth. lIe 
therefore must nlake the l\lacedonian's enmity war 
with heaven itself: and from hence he brought out the 
magnificent apostrophe, which, after the topic it arose 
out of had thus been ,vrought up so high, became as 
natural and easy as it was imposing and grand. After 
this, the anticlimax ,vould have been of course far 
greater than ever, of introducing the allusion to the 
hostility against the inhabitants, and he ,vas compelled 
therefore to sacrifice the tine allusion to Olynthus. Let 
us here, in passing, relnark how groundless the notion 
is of those critics ,,-ho have described Demosthenes as 
never indulging in figures.* No passage can be lllore 
figurative than the one we have been contemplating; 
nor do tropes of a bolder caste occur in any prose COllI- 
position, ,ve might add, or in any poetry, than the de- 
scription of a man's enmity reaching at once to the soil 
and to the gods-" a solo usque ad cælulll." 


· Of tIns number assurt'dly \vas not Cicero; &fid yet the Roman orators 
wllo affectt:d .\ttic ta...te, appear to have dctmed pléiillne
8, dryne:os, the humile 
J.;(,pl1di genu..;, a l'huliteterÌtòtic of it. 
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The orator goes on, ill both orations, in the same 
words, to affirm that the government or constitution of 
Athens is the grea
 object of Philip's hatred, and, as he 
says, justly. For this he gives two reasons in the Phi- 
lippic ;-first, because Philip feels those conflicting inte- 
rests and mutual injuries ,vhich must needs nlake thenl 
enen1ies of each other; and next, because he kno\vs 
that Athens must al\vays be the refuge of any state 
\vhich he \vishes to subdue, and must ever resist him 
herself: as long as her deUlocratic government endures. 
Both these reasons are repetitions, almost in the same 
words, from former orations; the one is taken from 
the Second Philippic, delivered three years before, and 
the other, fronl the Chersonese Oration. 1'he only Ina- 
terial change in the forIner, is the transposition of the 
words (3s
aí

 and åffq;u^

, apparently in order to ob- 
viate the bad effects of the same vo\veIs coming toge- 
ther, as they did in the Second Philippic, ?:"r/..VTU '1" úÀÀu 
ùtJCþaÀiJç X
XT'íTal. Perhaps he also preferred to round 
the period with h lVlaxeóovílf, rather than to end D10re 
abruptly with 0;"01. The sense is not varied here any 
11101"e than it is by the substitution of y;r{iTUI for vopJçel 
in the Fourth Philippic, a substitution which the orator 
nlakes, although the same \"ord rryÛTul had ended the 
clause but one before. rrhe passage taken ii-oIn the 
former Philippic is tacked on, as it were, to the one 
taken from the Chersonese Oration, by the insertion of 
.f' d \ ':-\' ,.... 
a lew wor s iJJ'go
 OE TOVTOIÇ TOfJOUTOIÇ OV(JIJI. 
The changes Inade in the Chersonese passages are re- 
lnarkable, because we can easily perceive the reasons 
that led to then1, both as regards the sense and the 
1 ' E \ \ f "'" , \ 
 "'" \ "" 
'Soune . ..fiTS rag V{lJSI
 f)VX aUTOI '7l'r",fJVi;Y..,T'fjfJal ;tal JtaTa,f1""
'J.I'I 
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åex/)p) 
Ò '7J'
CPUXÓTBÇ, ÙAÀ' &'TB
O!l AtXbSIV XC1JAÙ(JUI, xui 
XOllT 
àt'iA
(JBal ÒUVOI (in the Fourth Philippic, ;tUI TÒP) 8XOV'T' å(þB- 
, B ) , 
, , '" "''' ß ":I' \ / 
Àf,(J al ;tUI OACAJÇ BVO'XA'ií(Jul TOIÇ U
'XBIP) oU^OfhSVOIÇ, ;e,al '7raVTaç 
åvtJgtJ'7roUç Ûç sAsuBBgíuv è
U
BAs(JBal &'TOI(JJOI, (in the Fourth 
Philippic è;BASl1Bul ðuvoí). He evidently now considered 

SI!lO' the more powerful ,vord, and fitter to close the 
period, and he avoided repeating it; he also preferred 
èg$As(JOal to a compound of the à
sAs(JBal, which double 
compound he had used before; and besides gaining the 
advantage of concluding with ð
/P)oi, he avoided the 
hiatus occasioned by the (Xl and 
 immediately follo,ving 
ea
h other. Perhaps we n1ay from hence conclude 
(and other instances will afterwards be pointed out) 
that sOlnetinles \vhen he allo,vs the same ,yords, or 
words of the same root, to recur at a very short inter- 
val, it is not because he deliberately approves such 
repetitions, but because he may not have given the 
diction its last polish. Thus, in the sanIe passage of 
the Chersonese, a little further on, \ve have X-fZ'Tu(J;(.aurX- 
ÇBTal t\vice in one period, \vhere the repetition is figura- 
tive, or at least intensive, and meant to increase the 
force of the expression; and immediately after, the 
saIne \vorù is enIployed a third tinIe, but \vith another 
added, è
ulg
ì, \vhere ;e,a'TUfIX-BUÚÇBTUI realJy seenlS super- 
fluous. Thus, too, in the beautiful description of pub- 
lic and private life, in the peroration of the Fourth Phi- 
lippic, Ù7rgÚY/.hOÞfX is t\vice used. But in Inany instances 
the repetition is intensive, both where the ,yhole ,yord 
is repeated, and ,,,here the root only is taken; as in 
the Chersonese Oration, Taìç XUT'lJryogíUIÇ åç 
/07(BíBouç 
XUT1')YOgOÙ(JI; in the Oration against Aristocrates, \vhere 
he speaI{s of persons, 1(,IVðÚ'louç 1(,IVðUlleÚGalrraç; and in the 
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Oration for Ctesippus and others, where he nlentions 
persons, 'lrOì...s0ouÇ 'lrO^
tI.JOÙllTrL,Ç. In other instances, ,vhere 
he nlerely repeats ,vithout intension or figure, the fittest 
word appears to have been selected and employed at 
first, and the idea recurring, the orator seems to use it 
a second tinle as if he did not deign to go out of his 
way and vary the phrase, and ,vonld not, for. the nlere 
sake of changing it, use a less appropriate or choice 
expreSSIon. 
In the next part of the passages ,vhich ,ve are com- 
paring, two instances occur of the orator's using the 
sentences originally !Dade for one purpose, in such a 
manner as adapted thenl to a different state of things. 
In the Chersonese Oration, the argument is, that Dio- 
peithes lllUSt be supported in his predatory attack upon 
Thrace, both because it was justified by Philip's in- 
trigues in the Chersonese, and his open assistance to 
the Cardians; and because, whatever th,varted his po- 
licy, furthered that of Athens. "All his operations," 
says Demosthenes, "and his enterprises. are enter- 
prises against this country; and ,vheresoever anyone 
attacks hinl. he attacks him in our defence." III the 
l
ourth Philippic, this last Inember of the sentence is 
left out, be
ause it evidently, though stating a general 
proposition, referred peculiarly to the nlovements of 
Diopeithes, ,vhich were no longer under discussion. 
Again, ,vhen the Chersonese Oration ,vas delivered, 
Philip had not as yet taken many of the to,vus in 
Upper 1"hrace; and Denlosthenes, in speaking of his 
campaign there, asks if anyone can be so ,veak as to 
imagine that he ,vould eñcounter the toils and the dan- 
gers of that ,vinter canlpaign for the sake of such miser- 
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able places as Drongilus, Cabyle, Masteira, 1tctÌ (), vûv 

;
Ig
ì xuì "(i/rrL,(Jx.f,url?,aT
/. When the Fourth Philippic, 
ho,vever, ,vas delivered, he ,vas believed to be in pos- 
session of all 1"hrace; therefore, this last expression is 
altered to 1t
) (), lIÙV 
u(JìJl 
ÚTÒV 
%
/1I. He also expands 
the fine period immediately follo\ving, in which he 
contrasts the importance of Athens ,vith those ,vretch- 
ed conquests, in order to demonstrate that Athens 
alone can be the real object of Philip's attack; and he 
introduces an apostrophe containing an invocation 
something like that \vhich he had added to the earlier 
part of the passagc-'" Who can suppose that about 
Athens, her ports, and arsenals, and navy, and precious 
mines, and ample revenues, her territory and her reno,vn 
-which may neither he nor any other conqueror ever 
tear frolll our country !*-he should be wholly indiffer- 
ent, and suffer you to keep quiet possession of them, 
\vhile, for the millet and rye of the Thracian barns, he is 
content to bury hiInself in the ,vinter of that dreary 
region."t 
The two passage
 in these t\VO orations the most 
calculated to make a deep impression upon the au- 
dience, are bursts of eloquence not surpassed by any in 
the Philippics, and, \vith the exception of a single word, 
they are the same in each. In one of these passages, 
the orator appeals \vith the greatest skill to the people's 
sense of shame, and artfully rouses their feelings "rith- 
out offending their pride; insinuating, that if they \vait 


,. The additi . " , 
 't. 'i' "" , a "',\ '\ ,.., 
011 IS--ICQL TO TrW 1', KaL OO';)1J
, WV fL1JT EKHVCf, }l1"jT ^^'t' 
yÉVOf,TO 11'1J
fvì, xnpwuaJ.LÉvc{> T
V 7rÓÀLV 1"'Ì}v 
J1ÆTÉpav, KVP&EVUat. Orüt. 
Græc. ed, Rei!'k. vol. i. p. 135. 
t Literally. " to winter in that dungeon." 
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for a stilllnore pressing enlergency, they will be yield- 
ing to the fear of personal violence, by which only 
slaves are actuated, instead of being lnovèd by a 
sense of honour.* In the other passage, he appeals 
,,,,ith the utmost dignity to the 'men1ory of their ancient 
reno,vn, describing their incapacity to endure sulürc- 
tion, as the ground of Philip's iU1placabie enn1ity. rrhe 
effect of both passages, but of the last especially, upon 
an Athenian assenlbly, Inust have been prodigious- 
olõ
 'Y'r2g åx.gIß(;ç, Ö'TI ÕOU^
Ú
IP (hh vfheìç OÜ'T' 
OÛI.1;(j
'T
, 0[;'1", (tll 
èOÛI.1ï(jr;'T
, f'7rí(j'TfX(jOe1)' üfXßIV 7cXg ei
OfXT
.t N ow, these three 
last words, which for dignity and conciseness may be 
compared with the celebrated !:Ju'lf'eg P
(þoç in the Oration 
on the Cro,vn, had been used by him for the same pur- 
pose, onlya fe,v nlonths before, in the hearing of the saIne 
assem bly; ,vho must all have well remenlbered theI11, 
often repeated them in the interval, much canvassed the 
merits of the passage, and thus have known that they were 
coming, as soon as the preceding sentence 'vas begun. 
In like 111anner, there is a repetition, word for word, 
in the Fourth Philippic, of a nlost splendid passage in 
the Chersonese Oration, ,vhich forms the continuatiol) 
of the one we have been contemplating. It is the 
contrast which the citizens of other States present to the 
Athenians, in their treatment of traitors. He goes 
through many of those, indignantly and bitterly affirm- 
ing that no one durst in thei';- hearing have taken the 
comnlon enemy's part; and he ,vinds up the whole by 
taunting the traitors ,vith the gains of the preferment 
to which their disaffection has led, while the country 


· Grat. Græc. ed. Reisk. vol. i. pp. 1 02
 ] 3R. 
t Ibid. VQl. i. pp. ) 04, 14R. 
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has sunk in proportion as they have risen. This sug- 
gests th
 favourite contrast of Phili!/s fortunes and 
their O\Vl1. "He has become flourishing, and 11lighty, 
and formidable to all, both Greeks and Barbarians, 
,vhile you are become destitute and low-splendid in- 
deed in the abundance of your markets, but in every pre- 
paration of any value, utterly riqiculous."* The word 
" is," (
()'Tì) instead of "has become," ('Y
ro!l
tJ) is really 
the only change made in this very striking passage, 
the winding up of ,vhich must have been foreseen by 
the audience as soon as the preceding long passage be- 
gan to be pronounced by the orator. The Fourth Philip- 
pic has the peroration and the fine apostrophe to Aris- 
todemus connected with this contrast by a remark, that 
those who have thus betrayed the country, mete out to 
her and to themselves a very different measure; recom- 
mending peace and quiet to her under injury, while 
they cannot be quiet though no one is attacking them. 
In the Chersonese Oration, where the passage respect- 
ing the conduct of the friends of submission and apathy 
occurs close to the peroration, as in the Fourth Philip- 
pic, it suggests and introduces the magnificent descrip- 
tion of a wise and honest counsellor, contrasted \vith 
selfish time-servers, ,vhich has been ever so much and 
so justly adn1Îred. In the Fourth Philippic, the con- 
duct of those advocates of Philip being exemplified, 
peculiarly in the instance of Aristodemus, leads the 
orator to that topic \vhich continues till about the close 
of the whole. .. 
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In the Second Olynthiac, there is a very relnarkable 
passage, in which the orator, who has, for the greater 
part of his discourse, been contending that the founda- 
tions of Philip's po\ver are not solid, and has illustrat- 
ed this position in various ways, comes to speak of the 
vices of his private life, and adds, that all these defects 
of his are for the present concealed and cast into the 
shade by the brilliancy of his successes; F,ù?rgu'Ç,íUI 081PCtì 
O'u'Yxgú
al xat O'UGXlrXO'(Ü 'Tel 'TOlaÙ'Ta òlJ8íòr;, saJs he, "if it 
be the pleasure of the Gods and of yourselves, they ,vill 
be made to appear before long-for as in our bodies, 
when one is in good health, the peculiar fla\vs in the 
system do not she,v thenlselves; but if any malady 
comes on, then they are all stirred up,-fractures, 
sprains, and ,vhatever else is faulty; so it is with states 
and sovereigns."* N o,v upon this it lllay be relnarked, 
that it is the first rough sketch of the figure, and is 
liable to considerable objection; for the subject in hand 
was not Philip's private vices, but the concealed weak- 
ness of his dynasty. f"fhe vices are introduced as proof 
that his nature is rotten, and that his fortune ,vill be 
evil, (rylJr>>fh'1)Ç xat xaxoðal{JJolJíaç ðiíry{JJa'Ta); but those vices 
are for the present covered by his successes; neverthe- 
less they will break out when the tide of his fortune 
turns. Then the simile of the bodily defects is given 
to illustrate this tendency of misfortune to reveal 
secret profligacy,-not to bring out concealed defects 
in political strength-and yet his application of the 
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simile is to the structure of states. There nlust, there- 
fore, be adlnitted both to be sonle confusion and some 
reasoning in a circle throughout the passage, although 
the simile, if clearly applied, would suit both. pur- 
poses. In the Oration upon the Letter, (sonletimes 
called the Eleventh Philippic) the same figure is used, 
but with the most perfect precision. The alterations 
made in the structure of the passage are also remarkable. 
The argument of the Oration on the Letter is, in- 
deed, throughout, the same ,vith that of the Second 
Olynthiac; namely, that the real power of Philip is 
much less forlnidable than it appears to be-and in 
pursuing this, he unavoidably falls upon the same to- 
pics, sometimes introducing sentences forlnerly used; 
but the difference is so considerable, in general, 
that one should say he might have cOlnposed the 
second speech without having the first under his eye" 
l'he contrast between the thirst for glory in Philip, 
and his people's desire of repose after suffering SQ 
much from the war, is finely given in both orations, 
though in different ,yords, and variously wrought up. 
It reminds us of the sinlilar topics so often used in the 
tilne of Napoleon, for the saIne purpose, and nearly 
in the same terms. Reference is also made in the lat- 
ter Oration, to Philip's personal character; but the 
general attack on his private life is judiciously omitted; 
and one part is singled out, ,vhich is imnlediately con- 
nected with the argument, because it has a tendency 
to alienate from him his people, his allies, and his 
troops-this is his jealousy of all military merit but 
his own; which made him anxious to monopolize the 
whole glory of his wars. In the Olynthiac, the Ora- 
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tor had stated, on the authority of a }lacedonian 
\vorthy of credit, (
ç èy
 Té;lJ èlJ aÙT'{J- T'{J- XtJgCf 'YE'ì'ElJ1'J
ÉlI
lJ 
TllJÒÇ 11X,OUOJi, àlJð
dÇ oùoa


 o7ou TE 
Eúö
uBal) that his body- 
guard and the foreign troops in his service, though excel- 
lent and brave soldiers, are discouraged by his jealousy, 
,vhich Blakes hinl turn his back on any of them ,vho may 
have distinguished hÍlnseJf. In the Oration upon the I..4et- 
tel', he treats this as a ,veIl kllO'Vll ,veakness ill Philip's 
character, quite incontestable, and avowed by all ,vho 
approach his person, so that the chiefs ,vho have gained 
victories are ,vorse treated by hiln, than those who 
have sustained defeats. This is all he charges, in that 
oration, upon his personal character; and then he asks 
ho,,," it happens, that his follo,vers should so long have 
renlained faithful to such a chie:f. It is in ans
Tering 
this question that he introduces the passage formerly, 
that is nine years before, used in a sOJl1ewhat different 
,yay ,in the Second Olynthiac. The words are the 
same ,vith those ,vhich were cited above, substituting 
Tàç álJJagTíctç for Tà TOlctVTa òVGíòr;, the latter word clearly 
applying to the scandalous pri rate life, just before 
described, but wholly: olllitted in the latter speech. 
He proceeds with the sin1Íle slightly changed. As it 
Legins with uU{JJßaívEI 'Yàg instead of !};UiJ(Eg Èv TOìç u
fJJaul
, 
the verb à-pP(íJUTnUr; is used instead of the substantive 
àpp 4JUT 1'J{JJa with uUfJJ(3r;-, and instead of repeating uatJgdlJ 
after (J'aBgé;lJ, as in the 0 lynthiac, 
n TE^É(Ã)
 úYlaìlJolJ is 
delicately substituted in the latter oration. There is a 
material difference too, in the application which fol- 
lows the simile in the two speeches. In the Olynthiac, 
it was,-" In like manner, while the ,val' is only carried 
on abroad, the defects of power in states and monar- 
VOL. IV. 2 D 
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chies do not appear; but when it comes to the fron- 
tiers, then it brings all those faults out." But in the 
latter oration it is,-" So in monarchies, and in all 
states, as long as "Tar is successful, their vices are con- 
cealed from every eye; but as soon as a reverse occurs, 
which it is very likely he should now experience since 
he has undertaken things above his strength, then all 
these embarrasslnents become manifest to every one."* 
It is plain that this application is by no Ineans such a de- 
parture from the form and gist of the sÏIuile introduced 
to illustrate a public though personal vice, and a plain 
source of political weakness, as ,vas the application in 
the Olynthiac, where the simile had been introduced 
to illustrate the concealment of Philip's scandalous 
private life. 
Nevertheless, the sanle figure "ras destined to be a 
third time used, and ,vith far more perfect finish and 
elaboration, though not applied to Philip at all, nor 
indeed to national resources, nor any state affairs 
whatsoever, but to Æschines, and to his conduct and 
public character. In the great oration delivered seven 
years later, he launches out into a fierce invective 
against Æschines, distinguished by all the beauties of 
his fiery and rapid eloquence. Reproaching him with 
gaining by the misfortunes of his country, he exclaims, 
" You prove it by all your life, and all you do, and all 
you say, and all you do not say. Is there any thing 
in agitation for the interest of the state? Æschines is 
mute. Does any thing go wrong and disappoint our 
expectations? Forth comes Æschines-as old fractures 


· Orat. Græc. ed. Reisk. vol. i. p. 156. 
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and cramps break out the moment any malady attacks 
the body."* Beside the great improvement in the 
diction and in the lllore perfect application, it is re- 
markable how much more bold this simile is here, than 
in its original use on the t,vo former occasions. There, 
it was less adventurously used to illustrate the break- 
ing out of evils, weaknesses, or vices, to the public 
view, on any reverSe or general blow befalling the 
state or the individual; here, it is really used in a very 
strong sense; for the meaning is, that Æschines himself 
resembles a disease of the state, and breaks out when 
once general misfortune or malady seizes the body 
politic. 
The passage of which we have just been tracing the 
history and progress, is certainly one so remarkable, 
that it must have been familiarly known among a 
people devoted to the enjoyment of public exhibitions, 
whether political or dramatic; and we may well sup- 
pose them to have been acquainted ,vith it, as they 
were with the 1110re striking passages in the writings 
of the Tragedians. The famous Ì\.S,,/'(/fuí 7'1 XUIVÓV in the 
First Philippic, is another instance of the same kind; 
and perhaps was the best known, because the most 
successful of all the bursts, alike happy and unex- 
pected, in which the lesser orations abound, not to 
mention that it occurs in the speech in which he first 
declared war against Philip. Yet we have a repetition 
of the same burst in the Oration upon the Letter, only 
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applied to that Letter, as ,veIl as to the genel"al fa-ct of 
a 
lacedonian lllaking ,val' upon Athens. Contrasting 
their own supineness with their enemy's activity, he ex- 
claiIns,-" But we, if you will have the truth told, 
doing absolutely nothing, sit down, ahvays putting off; 
and proposing devices, and asking one another in the 
nlarket-place, if there is any thing new. And what 
can there be nlore ne,y, than a Inan of 
Iacedon over- 
awing the Athenians, and daring to send us such let- 
ters as you have just heard read." The t,vo passages 
are as follows,-the diction being in several parts 
changed. 
In the First Philippic, it is-" H ßOÍJÀs(J'lJs, Ei?r
 (h01, 

- 
gIÏÓIlTS
 UÙTâ)V '1rvvBáv
(JB(u X,UTÙ Tñll kyogáll' i-J.rysTaí TI x,al- 
/ I '" / " M 
 \ , \ ' A " I 
JlOJi; 'ì'
YOITO yag uv Tl X,ctIJlOT&gOV, '1J CX"SOC1.JII uvr;g ttr;IICXIOVç 
x,aTa?ro"A
(hiJJI, "aì Td TiJli tE"A"AnIlCcJJI 0101X,;)1/;* In the Oration 
upon the Letter, it is- t Hf1Æìç Os (E;g1;(J'
Tal ydg Tå"Ar;Oèç) 
oùoh ?rOIOUJlTSÇ hlJáos xaB;'(h
lJa, (hé^"AOI/TSÇ kÛ, xaì 
r;(þIÇóllÆ- 
, () / \ \' \ "I I 
1101, ;tal ?rVII aIlO(hSI/OI x,aTU T1)1I UYOgUII, EI Tl "AEYETal Ii
CtJTSgOII. 
K I I I , "I " M 
" \ .... A " 
aITOI, TI YSIIOIT Uli 1/SC1.JTSgOII, 1] UX,SOC1.JV uJlr;g x,aTcx(þgoIlCcJII tt1]- 
I ...., \ I If!' I 
lialCcJII, XUI TO"A(hCcJV 6?rI(J'TO"AUÇ '7rS(h'7rEIII TOlaVTcxç, olaç r;x,OV(jCXT6 
(h1x,gCi ?rgóTSgOJl;t It must be allowed that the original 
passage is the more spirited, and on the whole the 
finer of the t,vo, and that the application of it to the 
receipt of the letter, in the latter oration, is some,vhat 
flat, after the striking application on the former occa- 
sion. It is, however, redeemed by a fine burst which 
follows, and in which he contrasts the Athenian inac- 
tion with Philip's energy and valour-" enamoured 
with danger, his whole body covered with wounds"- 


· Orate Gl'æe. t'el, Rcisk, vol. i. p. 4:1 
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the original idea of the nIore famous passage in the 
great Oration on the same subject. 
It is ,vorthy of remark, that the perorations, if by 
this we mean the very concluding sentences of all, in 
the Greek orations, are calm and talne, compared with 
the rest of their texture, and especially with their pen- 
ultimate portions, which rise to the highest pitch of 
animation. rrhere seems to have been a rule enjoined 
by the sanIe severe taste ,vhich forbade any expression 
of passion in a statue, that the orator should close his 
speech in graceful repose. 'The sanIC principle appearB 
to have been extended to each highly iInpassioned por- 
tion of the discourse: the orator 11lust, it should SeOlTI, 
ahvays she,v that he ,vas entirely master of himself, 
and never ,vas run a,vay with by the vehemence of the 
lnoment. It a.ppears that the signal failure of .LEschines 
in his great Oration (on the Crown) nIay be traced to 
this source. Certain it is, that, had he closed that 
noble performance before the last sentence, nothing 
ever ,vas lnore magnificent than his peroration ,,,"ould 
have been. The idea is grand, simple, and striking-- 
that of desiring his audience, ,vhen his antagonist 
shan call around him. the accomplices of his crilnes, to 
in1agine they see surrounding the place he speaks fron}, 
3Jl the mighty benefactors of their country-Solon, the 
,vise Ia,vgiver, and l\ristides, the pure and disinterested 
statesman, beseeching the Athenians not to prefer the 
eloquence of Demosthenes to the laws or their oaths, 
or to cro\vn hinl for treasons fhr greater than ll1ade 
those patriots of old banish for oyer far lesser offenders; 
that they behold Then1Ïstocles, and all those ,vho fell at 
l\Iarathon and Platæ
e-,vho neycrcan endure hinl Leing 
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honoured by the country ,vho had conspired \vith the 
barbarians against Greece. The execution is as fine and 
majestic as the conception is noble. Every allusion to 
these ancient worthies is brought to bear on Demosthe- 
nes; every expression that is most sonorous, and yet 
most appropriate and most picturesque, is applied. The 
concluding sentence of all is bold, yet sustained in the 
loftiest flight of e]oquence. :K othing prevented it 
from holding for ever the place ,vhich the celebrat- 
ed oath in Demosthenes now holds at the head of 
all the triumphs of rhetoric, except that it ,vas fol- 
lowed by this divine passage, to which its merit is 
little inferior, and to ,vhich it nlanifestly gave the 
hint; for the resemblance is close, in one place, to 
the very ,vords-" Themistocles, and those who fell at 
l\Iarathon, and those ,vho fell at Platææ, and those 
tombs of your forefathers-think you not that they 
,vill send forth groans ,vhen you shall cro,vn hiIn ,vho 
conspired with the Barbarians against the Greeks ?"* 
All this success, which would have been prodigious, ,vas 
sacrificed apparently to the necessity of closing with a 
more ordinary and less elevated passage; nor ,vould it 
have been sacrificed, if that closing passage had strictly 
followed the rule, and had not contained the ab- 
surd and even ludicrous ,vords, invoking the sun, earth, 
and knowledge-for all the 1"est is merely tame and 
con-ect, like the usual perorations of the Greek orators. 
To this rule of calm peroration, ho\vever, there are 
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some sufficiently renlarkable exceptions. That of De- 
nlosthenes' great Oration is one, as if to shew his rival 
that he could, contrary to the practice, introduce a 
highly-wrought invocation into the closing period, and 
introduce it ,vith vast effect. The Oration upon the 
Embassy like\vise concludes ,vith a ll10St aninlated 
declanlation. That upon the Liberty of Rhodes, affords 
another instance of an impassioned peroration, and 
it is a repetition frolTI the Oration upon the Adll1inis- 
tration of the Common,vealth, (7['sgí 
uJl'Tá;s(íJ')* where, 
in the middle of the speech'l a passage is given, repeated 
in a great measure irOlll the second Olynthiac,t but COll- 
taining, in words nearly the same \vith the peroration 
of the Rhodian Oration,t a warning that the men of 
fornler tilnes had not left the trophies of their victories 
as mere objects of fruitless wonder to posterity, but in 
order that they ,vho gazed might emulate the virtues 
of those ,vho erected them. This is added in the 
speech upon the Administration, not being found in 
the Olynthiac, and it is repeated from the former, in the 
Rhodian Oration. The date of the Oration upon the 
Commonwealth is uncertain; but it could not be long 
before that of the Ithodian speech, which was in the 
second year of the 107th Olympiad, the I?irst I)hilippi
 
having been only delivered the year before. 
Instances, among others the last given, have been 
already noted, of the same figure or topic being em- 
ployed to serve very different purposes, the adaptation 
being effected by an exceedingly slight alteration in 
the words. But others are not wanting 'v here the 


· Drat. Graec. ed. Reisk. vol. i. p. 174. 
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same topic, and nearly in the same ,vords, one or two 
only being changed, is used for the purpose of enforcing 
positions of diametrically opposite kinds. One of the 
most singular of these exanlples of inconsistency, is to 
be found in the very splendid Oration against Aristocra- 
tes, composed, according to Plutarch, when the Orator 
was only twenty-eight years of age, and certainly de- 
livered "Then he ,vas only thirty, by Euthycles for 
wholn it ,vas written. T'he object of it ,yas to at- 
tack a decree denouncing outla,vry against any person 
,vho should slay Charidenuls, as a l'ellluneration for the 
services of that foreign general. In the beautiful pa
- 
sage to which ,ve are referring, the orator contrasts 
\vith this lavish distribution of public honours, nay, 
. this invention of a new Ploivilege, the slowness of 
their ancestors even to adn1Ït that individuals natives 
of their own country had the lllerit of saving the 
state, and the scanty re,vard ,vhich they deemed equi- 
valent to any services a stranger could render. His 
argument is, that ,vheu foreigners had conferred thl\ 
highest benefits on the state, they never \vere in return 
protected by such deCl"eeS as the one in favour of Chari- 
demus, but obtained the rights of citizenship, which ,vere 
not then prostituted, and therefore ,vere deemed of high 
value; and he nalnes t,vo instances of this judicious sys- 
tem of re\vards, in the cases of Menon and Perdiccas. 
N O\V, in the Oration upon the Achninistration of the COIll- 
111ol1\vcalth, he is inveighing against the prostitution of 
public h
 tllOnl"S, and particularly that lavish distribution 
of the rights of citizenship; and he repeats, almost 
,vord for ,vord, the passage ,vhich he had c(nnposcd for 
]
uthycies; only that he says thC'ir ;U1cpstors neyer 
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thought of giving those rights of citizenship to 
Ienon 
and Perdiccas, but only an exenlption fi"OH1 tribute, 
deeming the title of citizen to be a re\vard far greater 
than any service could justify them in besto,ving. In 
the Oration against Aristocrates, after describing the 
services rendered by 
Ienon, he says; in return for 
these benefits, 'our ancestors did not pass a decree of 
outla,vry against anyone \vho should attempt 
lenon's 
life, ÙA^
 '7rOAITSíCl)) &
o(],ctv-and this honour they deemed 
an ample compensation.'* But, in the Oration upon 
the Commonwealth, after describing 1\'lenon's services 
in the same words, he says 'Où?, h
r;'Pí(JctllTO r;;oAITe{ctV, 
ÙAA' tXTGASlctV ë6(Ä)"ct
 (hÓllOV.'t Again, in the t,vo orations, 
he describes Perdiccas's services in the same words; 
but in the one he says, our ancestors did not decree 
that whoever attempted his life should be outla\ved, 
àì..A
 '7rOAITSict!J Ë6(Ä);;UlI (hÓÞO
; and in the other he says, 
où" S-+17<þí(]'UlITO 7rOAITeiulI, Ùì..A' ùTéAeluv &o(Ä)x.ctV (hÓllO
, and 
adds, that they \vithheld the 7rOAITf,la, , because they 
deelned their country great, and venerable, and glori- 
ous, and the privilege of bearing its nalne far above 
any stranger's deserts.'t Both orations then proceed 
to complain, but in different language, of the luanner 
in \vhich that title had been prostituted.9 
l'he ultimate judgment pronounced as it \vere Ly 


· Grat. Græc. edit. Reisk. vol. i. p, 687. t Ibid. vol. i. p. 173. 
* It might have been supposed that, in the Oration against Aristocrates, 
'lroÀLnía had, by an error, cr(>pt into the 1\188, insteê\d of lÌTiÀE"LU; but, be- 
side that the i'xpression íK[LV
 7LfJ'
 applied to the reward the first time it is 
mentioned, would nut be justly descriptive of the merely pecuniary exemption 
in which the àrÉÀHu consisted; the 
econd instance, that of Perdiccas, is imme- 
diately followed by the reê\son, namely, that the T,) "YE"V:UBUL 1ToÀíruí rra/ VP.LlI 
was always held do sufficient honour to call forth any services. 
9 EdillLurgh H,t;'view, vol. xxxvi. pp. 97, 9H. 
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the orator upon his own compositions, and recorded in 
the changes \vhich he made ,vhen repeating the same 
passage, has been already ad verted to in general 
terms. It is not perhaps very surprising that "re some- 
times find this judgment at variance with that of the 
less refined and severe taste of modern critics. Thus, 
the Second Olynthiac contains a very \vell kno,vn and 
most justly adn1ired description of the slippery founda- 
tion upon \vhich ill-gotten power rests. If a transla- 
tion of this be here atten1pted, it is certainly under a 
deep conviction ho"\v impracticable any approach, in our 
language, must be to the great original. 
" "Then a confederacy rests upon union of sentiments, 
and all have one common interest in the war, men take 
a delight in sharing the same toils, in bearing the 
saIne burthens, and in persevering together to the end. 
But \vhen, by aggression and intrigue, one party, like 
this Prince, has \vaxed po\verful over the rest, the first 
pretext, the slightest reverse, shakes off the yoke, and 
it is gone! For it is not, 0 men of Athens, it is not in 
nature, that stability should be given to po\ver by op- 
pression, and falsehood, and perjury. Dominion may 
for once be thus obtained; it n1ay even endure for a 
season; and, by the favour of fortune, lllay present to 
men's hopes a flourishing aspect; but time \vill search 
it, and of itself it Hlust crulllble in pieces. For as the 
10\\Ter part of bui
dings and vessels, and all such struc- 
tures, should be the 1110st solid, so ought the motives 
and principles of our actions to be founded in justice 
and in truth." 
Of this noble passage nearly the whole is repeated 
in the Oration on the Letter, but "\vith remarkable vari- 
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atiolls. Instead of ?rovr;gía, which perhaps rather de- 
scribes active, meddling, mischief-making intrigues, 
than cunning and crafty ones, &7ráTr; ;tal (3ía are used, 
as better describing force and fraud; and è7rlbOUÌ\n 
(treachery) is added to 7r^eo
e
ía, the 7roJlr;gía being now 
dropped, to avoid the alliteration. Then the àveXf
Jn(je, 
,vhich some critics had so much commended, though, be 
it observed in passing, ,vith considerable discrepancy as 
to its precise meaning, is wholly left out. It had been 
taken by its chief adn1irers as' a figure borro,ved irOlll 
a horse shaking off some burthen of which he is impa- 
tient. Reiske, a high authority, explains it by the rub- 
bing of an anin1al's hair in the wrong direction, i. e. 
from tail to head, and also by the effect of fear in erect- 
ing the hairs. Constantine renders it, when neuter, by 
"mordere frenum ut equus erectis auribus," in ,yhich 
Henry Stephens agrees. I-Iesychius (cit. Ulpiall.) gives a 
sense sin1ilar to the one in our translation, and the 
expression is certainly picturesque and striking. Never- 
the less, so thought not Demosthenes; for in the repe- 
tition he entirely onlits the ,vord, and substitutes for 
it ðÚ(jel(je, " shook to pieces," or "shivered" -a powerful 
,yord, but one ,vhich is nluch less figurative than &
a- 
YJ
IT'ÇfJ.}. The translation of the passage, as ultimately 
anlended and elaborated by its great author, ,vill there- 
fore stand thus-" \Vhen intrigue and ambition have 
created the dynasty, as his have done, by craft and by 
violence, the slightest pretext, the lllOSt COlnmon mis- 
chief: shivers it in a mon1ent, and it is gone !" 
The examination into which ,ve have entered, though 
minute, is not more so than was necessary to shew 
the extreme care of cOIn position ,vhich guided the 
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,vorlonanship of the Greek orators; to prove that they 
delivered their orations as finished productions, with 
the vie,v of satisfying a critical audience; and to illus- 
trate the position, that the audience flocked to hear 
them, as \vell for the pleasure of the treat thus afforded 
to their refined taste, as for the more useful purpose of 
hearing state affairs practically discussed. There are, 
however, not wanting circumstances of External Evi- 
dence, \vhich prove the sanle positions as to the pains 
Lesto\ved upon ancient compositions, and the highly 
artificiaillature of Greek and Latin oratory. 


II. 1. 1'he nunlber of speeches \vritten, published, anù 
preserved, and \vhich yet never were spoken, is among 
the Inost relnarkable of these proofs. Nothing can 
n10re strikingly illustrate the difference bet\veen Ancient 
and Modern rhetoric. 'Vith us, a speech ,vritten at all 
before delivery, is regarded as something anomalous, 
and almost ridiculous; because, the proofs of prepara- 
tion being inconsistent \vith the inspiration of the mo- 
ment and the feelings under ,vhich the orator is al,vays 
supposed to speak, \ve naturally enough feel that it 
should be carefully concealed frolH the eye of the au- 
dience, and that their being adlnitted as it ,vere behind 
the scenes, at once dispels the illusion so necessary to 
be kept up. But a speech, ,vritten and published, ,vhich 
never \vas spoken at all, is ,vith us at once given over 
to extrelne ridicule; and a speech intended to have been 
spoken, is a kind of Lye-\vord for sOlnething laughable 
in itself, as describing an incongruous existence. So 
entirely different \vas it of old, that five of the seven 
orations of CiCel!O against Verres, \vere never spoken; 
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that the finest of all his orations, the Second Philippic 
against l\Iarc Antony, ,vas never delivered at all;* 
nay, ,vas conlposed a.pparently without the least inten- 
tion of being spoken; and there are doubts if his next 
best, t that for J\Iilo, ,vas spoken; it having certainly 
never been heard by the audience. Yet these orations, 
both the introduction to the Defence of l\filo" and the 
Philippic in In allY passages, contain direct references to 
,vhat could only be kno\vn by the speaker ,vhen he actu- 
ally ,vas in the Rostrunl; as the alarul occasioned by the 
crowd of al'Olned men that filled the foruln, the atten- 
tive denleanour of the audience, and the effect produced 
on the adversary by the delivery of the preceding pas.. 
sages. I-lad the orations been delivered, these things 
lnight easily have been added before publication; but 
they,vere put in at random, on the speculation of some.. 
thing happening to bear them out, in the Speech for 
l\lilo, which was intended to be spoken; and they were 
pure fictions ,vith no reference whatever to the fact, in 
the Speech against Antony, which ,vas composed ,vith... 
out any view to being delivered at all. It must be 
admitted, that nothing can possibly be more artificial 
than a composition purporting to be a speech actually 
delivered on a particular day, "rhich yet never was in- 
tended to be delivered on any day, which yet contains 
allusions to that particular day as bearing upon the 
argument, and which not only asserts that certain 


· Epp, ad Atticum, lib, xvi. ep. II. 
t The anecdote of IVIilo, when he read it at lVlarseilles, jocosely and most 
unbecomingly remarking, that had it been delivered, he never would have been 
eating those excel1ent oysters, is well known; but it is not decisive; and is 
applicable either to the speech never having been de-livered, 01' not having 
been heard. 
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things spoken must make the object of vituperation 
feel as if he were torn in pieces., but actually affirms 
that he is at the mon1ent growing pale with fear, and 
in a state of perspiration. * 
The Greek orators have not left us more than 
one or two examples of the same kind; or if they 
have, we are too in1perfectly acquainted ,vith the 
history of the speeches, to kno,v ,,,hether or not any 
of them "'ere ,vrittell only, and liot spoken. One is 
Demosthenes' Oration against 
fidias, ,vho, having 
given him a blo,y in the theatre ,vhile filling a pub- 
lic office connected with religious rites, ,vas acljudged 
by the assembly of the people guilty of ÏInpiety, and 
the question ,vas to come before the judges, "That fine 
or danlages he should pay. The Orator's speech, and 
one of his finest, ,vas composed for this occasion; but 
Æschines openly charges him with having compron1Îsed 
the matter before the arguIUel1t. t The same fact is 
stated by Plutarch, but probably from Æschines.t This, 
then, as a speech, ,vas never spoken, but it ,vas COlll- 
posed ,vith the full intention of being delivered. Of 
orations like the Second Philippic, never intended to 
be spoken, yet composed in all the form of speeches, 
we have no instances, at least none that ,ve know of: 


· " Hunc unum diem, hune unum, inquam, hodiernum diem." " Hæc te 
lacerat, haec cmentat oratio. "Apparet esse commotum: sudat-pallet-quid- 
libet, modo ne 118useet, faciat," Phil. ii, 
t Kurà KT1](TLrþwvTor, When he says that Demosthenes receÏ\'ed thirty minæ 
for the injury, and for the vote of the people which he had obtained against 
Midias, he means plainly that the first judgment only had been given, and 
that the other respecting V1íEPTífLYJ(TLr, or assessment of fine, remained to be 
given, 
t It must be mentioned that Plutarch says it was uncertain whether the 
Oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy ever was delivered. 
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. 
unless it be the t\VO speeches of Isocrates, one to Philip, 
and the other by Archidamus, ,vhich are }?rofessedly ficti- 
tious, and rather pan1phlets than orations. But we have 
an instance of much the same description \vith the l..atin 
unspoken orations, in the spepches written by Olle per- 
son for the purpose of being delivered by another. 1'hus 
the Oration again
t Aristocrates, ,vas ,vrittell to be deli- 
vered by Euthycles; that against Androtion ,vas com- 
posed for and spoken by Diodorus; that against 1'iIno- 
crates also for a person of the nan1e of Diodorus; the t,vo 
against Aristogeiton (,vhich, ho,vever, are supposed to be 
spurious,) for .A.riston; leaving only the Oration against 
Leptines's la,,", in ,vhich Delnosthenes seconded Ctesip- 
pus, deli vered by hinlself; to say nothing of all the 
'161"''TIXOI, or speeches on Private Causes, which, by the 
rules of procedure at .Athens, Inust all have been deliver- 
ed by the parties themsel Yes, the orators writing then1, 
unless \vhere leave \vas obtained from the Court for a 
professional orator to follo,,", support, or second then1 
((ju1ia'Yog
ú
I1i); so that of the thirty-three Private Orations 
of Demosthenes, only the five in \vhich he was himself 
the party, that is, three against Aphobus, and t\VO 
against Onetor, were delivered by the author. Thus, 
again, all Isæus
s orations were written in the name of 
the parties, and to be delivered by them. Isocrates, 
too
 is known never to have attempted speaking after 
his first failure; all his orations, therefore, were ,vritten 
without a vie,v to being spoken by himself. 


II. 2. Akin to this, of speeches composed and not 
delivered by the author, nor ever intended to be de- 
livered at all, is the other fact well known to stu- 
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dents of antiquity, that there renlain compositions of 
the greatest of Orators, ,vhich \vere prepared apparently 
\vithout any subject; "'e refer to the TIgooí{hIU of De- 
lnosthenes, of which no less than fifty-six have reached 
us; and of these only three or four seem to have any 
connexion with any speeches ever lnade by hinl. Re- 
specting these Proæmia, there has been son1e difference 
aillong the critics, and an opinion has been started, 
that they \vere only parts of speeches ,vhich he in- 
tended to Inake, but had not tin1e to compose, except 
the introductory portion, \vhich, for the purpose of their 
argunlent, these critics assume to be the most difficult 
part. But independently of the gratuitous, and indeed 
erroneous nature of this aSSUlllption, the texture of 
these con1positions does not bear out the theory, nor is 
it consistent with the probabilities of the case. .For 
first, ,vith the exception of a very fe\v, these IntrodÚc- 
tions are all as general and vague, and bear as little 
relation to any real question, as Sallust's introductions 
to his two histories. 
Secondly, Some of the Introductions are \vord for 
,vord the 
ame with the Introductions to orations 
actually pronounced. Of this description are those 
of the Rhodian Oration, which is the same with 
the twenty-sixth Proæn1iun1; and the Oration on the 
Syn1n10riæ, the same with the sixth Proæmiun1. Why 
then should these Introductions bp. preserved among 
the rest which are not found in any speeches de- 
livered, unless the fact were, that those had been in 
thp collection of ready made Introductions, and had 
been used when wanted, but that the others had not? 
Tki'Jylly, The Exordium of the Megalopolitan Oration 
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is 'word for ,vord the sallle as the seventh in the collec- 
tion; but it is not in general like the greater number 
of the ProlP111ia; being manifestly made for the speech, 
to the suùject of ,,,hich it particularly relates. It should 
seelll, therefore, that it had found its ,vay by accident 

lnlo11g the others. rfhe like Inay be 
aid of the 
t"renty-third, ,vhich relates to the subject of the Rho- 
dian Oration, and ,vas pro
ably composed and intended 
to be used as the Introduction to that speech, but laid 
Hside, the other and twenty-sixth ready-made one being 
preferred to it. 
]/OllJ't/I{'lj, l'he Exordiunl of the First Philippic agrees 
in rnost essential particulars ,vith the beginning of the 
first in the collection; but above one half of the latter 
is ,yhollv onlitted in the Exordium of the real oration; 
0/ 
only a part of it is, in substance, though in different ,vords, 
aftèrvvards introduced into the latter part of the speech. 
Now, ,vhoever shall read this first Proæmium, ,,,ill at 
once perceive that the first fe,,, sentences are so gene- 
ral, as to be capable of being used for alnlost any 
speech delivered at any tinle; and that the rest con- 
sists of topics which nÚght be used at any time "Then 
affairs were going on badly. It is quite plain, then, 
that this ExordiuDl "ras intended for pretty general use, 
and that part of it ,,?as used as an Exordium, part in- 
troduced in the course of the oration, and tbe rest 
never used at all. 
Fifthly, It seems contrary to all probability, that 
there should have been lost no less than fifty-two ora- 
tions; and equally so, that Demosthenes should have 
delivered so many ,vithout preparing more than the 
Exordium-yet unléss the collection were of ready- 
VOT
. IV. 2 E 
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made Introductions, one or the other of these things 
be supposed. 
_Last{y, It seems clear, that although by t:'lr the 
gTeater nUIll ber of these compositions are intended for 
Exordiums, some are not-but rather striking passages 
\\Thich had occurred to the orator, either as relating to 
particular subjects on \yhich he Inig-ht aftcI'\vards COlll- 
pose orations, or as passages not relating to any parti- 
cular subject, alÌd \vhich n1Ïght be of general use. The 
collection, ho,vever, is a very remarkable illustration of 
the extreme]y artificial texture of the Gre(1k orations, 
and of the vast pains besto,ved upon their conlPositions 
by the Attic orators. 
The Roman orators furnish us with instances of a si- 
milar description. Cicero had a Libel' E:l'nrdio),1l7}} nlso, 
as ,ve learn from the pleasant anecdote ,,, hich occurs 
in . his Epistles. lIe had, it seenlS, by n1istake, sent to 
Atticus, as the Exordiunl of his treatise De Glofria, the in- 
troduction to the third book of the Academic Ques- 
tions; and when, in reading the Acaden1Îcs on his 
voyage to Vibo
 he found ho,v he had defrauded his 
friend of an Exordiulll-Cicero bids hin1 cancel it and 
prefix another, ,vhich he sends, ,vhether ne\vly lllade, 
or from his collection of ready-made Introductions, 
does not quite clearly appear. "Id evenit (says he) 
ob earn rem, quod habeo volunlen proænliorUlll. Ex 
eo eligere soleo, cum aliquod (J'ú'ì''Yga{JJf1'u institui. 
Itaque jam in Tusculano, qui non nlcßlinissem Ine 
abusum isto proæmio, conjeci id in eum librum quem 
tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legerem Academicos, 
agnovi erratuIll meum. Itaque statim noyum proæ- 
mium exaravi: tibi misi. Tu iHud desecabis, hoc 
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agglutinabis."* It is clear that such introductions 
could have no possible connexion ,vith the subject 
matter, hut lnight, like Sallust's prelin1inary chapters 
on hllll1an nature, have suited anyone ,vork as ,veU as 
another. 


II. 3. rrhe tcstilllonJ of ancient historians and 
other \vriters, she,vs ns ho,v vast the pains ,vere, and 
ho\v various, and ho\v unren1Ïtting, ,vhich the Orators, 
and indeed all writers, took in elaborating their com- 
positions. })eIIlosthenes especially is ,veIl known to 
have been invincibly averse to extclnporalleous speak- 
ing. Plutarch relates of hin1, that he could hardly 
ever be induced to speak off hand, ho,v0ver often called 
upon in puhlic asselnblies.t lIe never \vould trust his 
" success to fortune,"-that is, to the inspiration of the 
1110nlent; and sonle have surmised, not ,vithout ap- 
pearance of truth, that his ,veIl kno\vn failure hefore 
Philip, of ,vhich so lively a description has been given 
by lEschines in his great Oration, ,vas o,ving to the 
,vant of preparation under \vhich he then laboured. 
An anecdote is related of hÏ1n, that ,vhen Pytheas 
taunted hinl váth "his speeches smelling of the lanlp," 
his ans\ver \vas, "True, but your lalnp and mine do 
not give their perfllllle to the same labours." He al
o 
,vas in the habit of defending such preparations hy 
asserting that it evinced more respect for the people, 
and was therefore 1110re bccon1ing a good citizen in a 


· Epp, ad Atticnm, Jib. xvi. ep. 6. 
+ The friends of l\1onti wi:l here not fail to recoilt'ct that grt'at poet's 1II- 
vinrihle repugnance to f'xtempore "er
ifì('ation. 
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democratic state. Pericles, whom he so greatly ad... 
mired, had the sanle aversion to extempore speaking. 
It is nevertheless recorded of DenJosthenes, that \vhen, 
upon son1e rare occasions, he trusted to the feeling of 
the hour, and spoke off-hand, his eloquence ,vas lllore 
spirited and bold, and he seenl
d sometimes to speak 
"ås fronl a supernatural i111pulse." l'he care \vhich 
Plato took of his diction is equally well kno,vll. I-lis 
copiousness has been the subject of much adlniration, 
and extolled as a kind of natur[l} facultJ. " Non homi... 
nis ingenio, sed quodanl Delphico oracu]o instinctus," 
says Quintilian,* as if he poured forth the flood of his 
eloquence by a kind of inspiration. Excelling all men, 
"eloquendi quâd[a11 facultate 
ivinâ," says Cicero.t 
Nor can any of the littleness, the n1Ïlluter and nlÏnia- 
ture ornaments, like the execution of sonle pictures of 
the Flemish school.. be ascribed to hinl of whose style 
eJ 
it was said, that had the Father of the Gods spoken ill 
Greek, he would have used none other language than 
Plato's. N evertbeless, ,ve kno\v ho,v exquisitely his 
diction ,vas \vrought, of \vhich the first of ancient 
critics had said, that it resembled a piece of sculpture 
or chasing, rather than written cOIuposition ;-où rgc:.?r- 
Toìç àÄÄà 'YÀu'7rToìç xu; TO;
UTOìç SOIXÓT
Ç Àóyouq.+ He 
continued correcting, and ne,v-moulding, and refining 
his language to his eightieth year; and after his 
decease, a note book ,vas found, in ,vhich he had writ- 
ten the first words of his treatise on Govel'nment seve- 
ral times over, in different arrangements. The )Vords 
are, KaT
f31]V XßGç 
lç n
lgalã (lÆ'l à rÀaúxCüvoç TOÙ Ag/(JT(JJVOÇ. 



 Lib. x, cap. ]. 
 81. 
::: nioll, HalicHrn. Df' Stnu
t. Ontt. 
 2,). 


t 018t. 
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" I went down Jesterday to the Piræus with Glaucon 
the son of Ariston."% Others relate the circun1stance 
as if all the changes were nlade on the first four words, 
,vhich indeed appears to be IllOst probable \vhen we 
attend to the Ineaning of the four last. 


II. 4. All the accounts \vhich have reached us of 
the course of training and study which the ancient 
orators ,vent through previous to venturing upon the 
forlnidable scene of rhetorical display, and even after 
-they had begun their career of eloq Hence, afford addi- 
tional proofs of the extrelne care bestowed, upon their 
art. Demosthenes is supposed to have studied under 
Plato. " Lectitavisse Platonelll stllJ.iose, audivisse etian1 
Denlosthenes dicitur,-idq ue apparet ex gellere et 
granditate verborum."t Plutarch quotes Hermippus 
for the statement, that he received Isocrates's rheto- 
rical system ironl a Syracusan of the name of Callias, 
and other scholars of that orator, and profited by the 
study of then1.t The pains \vhich he took to cure or 
subdue his natural defects of voice and utterance, are 
well known. But he also applied himself diligently to 
rhetoric under Isæus, the nlost fan10us advocate of 
the day. It is also recorded of hilll, that he \vrote 
out the \\Thole of Thucydides eight tinles with his O\Vl1 
hand, to impress the vigorous and iUlpressive style of 
that great historian on his memory; and that he could 
repeat his works by lie art. I-lis study of delivery 
under the con1edian Satyrus is well kno\vn;
 and he 


.. Dlon. Halil'arn. D
 Stlll.t. Orat. 
 2.5. 
t Cic. Brut. 1:!1. ::: Iii Vito Ufm. 
;.- Plut. ill 'Ti
, P:.:m, 
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is said also to have taken lessons from another actor, 
named Andronicus.* 
Cicero took equal pains in acquiring his art, nor 
ceased to learn after he had taken his place in the 
Forunl, and even on the Bench. He accustomed hinl- 
self to translate into Latin the ,vorks of the Greek 
orators, in ,vhich exercise he said he resolved "ut 
non sollull optimis verbis uterer, et talnen usitatis, sed 
etianl exprinlerelll quædanl verba imitando, quæ noya 
nostris essent, dummodo essent idonea."t N or did he 
confine himself to the orators; for Qnintilian infornls 
us that he published J-Ãatin translations of Plato and 
Xenophon.t \Vhen 
Iolo, the rhetorician of Rhodes, 
canle to ROllle, Cicero hastened to study under hin1. 
lIe daily practised declamation, chiefly in Greek, and 
obtained such readiness in the use of the noblest of all 
languages, that ,vheu he delivered a speech in it before 
the same Greek rhetorician, upon visiting Rhodes, it 
is related that the Grecian expressed his sorro,v at 
finding that ROlne ,vas 1l0'V stripping of oratorical 
faIlle the country \vhich her arlllS had in all other 
respects already subdued. Even after he had dis- 
tinguished' hilllseìf at the Bar, he spent some time in 
Greece, and there attended the Schools of Oratory, 
RI 
again studying under 
Iolo, who had before been his 
master at Rome. It is "Tell kno,yn that, far from 
being satisfied with his success, ,vhich ,vas great, or 
from deeming, because of it, that he had fallen upon 
the best style of oratory, his study of the Asian 'style 


· Quint, xi, :3. 
 7. 
+ Lib, x, 5. 
 2, 


t Ci('. de Orat. i. 34. 
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when he visited Greece, induced hÌIl1 lllaterially to 
alter his O\Vl1. rfhe severity \vith \vhich he, at a Ina- 
turer age, judged sonle of the Inost successful passages 
of his brilliant orations is ,veIl known; and all their 
success, had his judgment been less severe, and his 
seif-colnplacency greater, might not have perpetuated 
his naIl1e anlong orators, any Inore than the. 111enlory 
of all the principal orators of Quintilian's age has 
been preserved, ,vhose very naines \vould have perished 
but for his once mentioning then), and one only in 
particular, rrrachallus, eulogized by that great critic, 
and never l110re heard of.* Kay, long after his return 
to Ilonle, \vhile actually exercising the high office of 
Præto
, he frequented the school of Gnipho, a cele- 
brated Rhetorician of that day;t and while in full 
practice at the Bar, he continued the habit of declain1- 
ing upon supposed questions, (the.'!J.t3
) as if he had been 
a young student. lIe is also knO\Vll to have studied 
delivery under Roscius and .lEsopus, two actors,-the 
former in con1edy, the latter in tragedJe 
It is further certain that the ancie:lt Urator3 gave 
lessons, even the 1110st celebrated of theIn. 
Iention 
has already been lllade of 
Iolo, Gnipho, and other 
professors of Rhetoric. But Isocrates, Isæus, and 
Denlosthelles hinlself, taught their art to those ,vho 
,vould excel in forensic pursuits. Isocrates is said to 
have received t\venty pounds from his pupils; but Isæus 
and Denlosthenes, t\VO hundred,-a convincing proof 
ho\v great a value ,vas set in those tin1es upon the ac- 
compJislunent of oratory; but a proof also how differ- 


· Quint, xii, 5. 
 5. 


t Sueton, De Ill. Gram, cap, 7. 
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ently a studious devotion to it \vas then vie,ved; for 
assuredly it ,vould be in the last degree perilous to 
any l110dern speal{er's success in public, \vere he to 
t.each rhetoric "\\Thile he continued to practise it. 


II. 5. N or is it foreign to our present inquiry to 
renlark, that the exquisite taste of the Athenian 
audience both proved their delight in the pleasures 
of the }1"orunl, or Ecclesia, so to speak, and shewed 
how well they ,vere trained to a nice disc('rnn1ent 
of oratorical ll1erit. It may be relnarked generally, 
that a speaker ,vho thinks to lo\ver his COlllposition 
in order to accomn10date hinlself to the habits and 
taste of his audience, ,vhen addressing the lTIultitude, 
,viII find that he commits a grievous ll1istake. All 
the highest powers of eloquence consist in producing 
passages \vhich may at once affect even the mUðt pru- 
miscuous assen1hly; but even the graces of COIn position 
are not thrown a,va,y upon such auditors. Clear, strong, 
t0rse, yet natural and not strained expressions; happy 
antitheses; apt conlparisolls; forms of speech that are 
natural without being ohvious; harmonious periods, 
yet various, spirited, and never 1I1onot.onous or too re- 
gularly balanced ;-these a.re what will be alwa
7s Sl1re 
to captivate every audience, and yet in these mainly 
consists finished, and elaborate, and felicitous diction. 
" l\lirabile est," says Cicero, 

 CUIn plurinlum in faciendo 
intersit inter doCtUll1 et rudeill, quaIl1 non n1ultulll dif- 
ferat in judicando."* 'The best speakers of all til11es 
have never f:.1iled to find, that they could not speak too 



: Dt' Or.lt. iii. !,J. 
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"Tell and too carefully to a popular asscTI1bly; tbat if 
they spoke their best, the best they could address to 
the 1110St learned and critical asselnbly, they were sure 
to succeed; although it lllay be very ti"ue that the con- 
verse of the proposition is not equally well-founded; for 
bacl diction and false taste ,viII 1l0t be so sure t.o obtain 
their Inerited reprobation froIll a pron1Ïscuous auditory. 
The delight ,vith ,vhich certain passages ,vere listened to 
by the Roman audience, has been recorded by ancient 
critics and rhetoricians. 'fwo sentences spoken or re- 
corded by Cicero, the one by its fine and dignified corn- 
position, the other by its rhythm, are said to have pro- 
duced an electrical etfect; and yet, ,vhen we attend to 
thenl, ,ve perceive that this could only be in conse- 
quence of the very exquisite taste of the audience. 
rfhe forn1er ,vas his description of Verres: "Stetit so- 
leatus Prætor Populi Romani, cun} pallio purpureo, 
tunicaqup talari, lllulierculâ nixus, in lit.tore." 1"he 
other is givpn by hin1 
s spoken hJ Carbo:* "Patris 
dictum sapiens, tenleritas filii comproha.vit." But the 
nicety of the .Attic taste seenlS to have been still Inore 
l"emarkable. It is related of 'fheophrastus, ,vho had lived 
many years at Athens, had acquired great h'lTI1e in elo- 
quence, anll yalued hinlsclf extrell1ely on the purity of 
his .Attic style
 that he ,vas llìuch n10rtified hy an old ,yo- 
man, ,vith ,vholn he ,,"as cheapening SOl11e ,vares at a stall, 
detecting his foreign origin, and addressing him, J) 



. 
Nor could she give any other reason for it than a word 
he had used which seelned rather affectedly Attic. t 


II- Cic. Drat. 6:3. 
t Both (':('('ro (Brutll", 16) Hr:d Quinti]ian (viii, I) rnent 011 t11i
 anecdute; 
hut the latt
r a]OIIf> g;' es tllt' gl n:lllci 01 the olò wumnll's ('onjpcturf>. 
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There lllay be added t\VO other peculiarities to 
cOlllplete the picture of that attention to oratorical 
COIn position, and that refinenlent in the audience \vhich 
,ve have been coIiten1plating, and to illustrate the differ- 
ence in this respect bet,veen ancient and lllodern elo- 
quence. Any lllerely critical remarks in a 1110dern 
speech are hardly perlnitted. It is not a charge \yhich 
can no,v-a-days be Inade against an adversary either at 
the Bar or in debate, that he has nlade a bad speech, 
that his eloquence is defective, that his figures alwe 
out of keeping, his tones inharll1onious, or his nlanner 
a,vkward. Yet these are topics of ordinary recrin1Ï- 
nation and abuse bet,veen Denlosthenes and .J.Eschines. 
fro have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to 
act corruptly, or feeblJ, or inconsistently, are the 
charges to "\vhich the cOlllbatants in the more close and 
busines
-like hattles of our Senate must confine them- 
selves. 'Vith us it i
 110 111atter of attack that an ad- 
v?rsary's tropes are in bad taste, or his 11lanner inele- 
gant, or his voice unnlusical. So \ve may perceive the 
exquisite care taken by the ancient orators to strike 
and to please their audience, in the attention paid bJ 
thenl to the rhytlnn or nUlubers of their periods. In 
the ancient institutes of J{hetoric, that suhject forms a 
separate and inlportallt head, \vhich, or even the Ine11- 
tion of ,vhich, ,vould scarcely be borne anlong us. It 
must at the sanlP tÎlne be observed, that although \ve 
are so suspicious of ,vhatpver ,vollld gÎ\?e an appearance 
of theatrical display to the business of dehate, our 
greatest orators nevertheless have excelled hya carefiIl 
attention to rhythn1, and some of the finest passages of 
modern elo'1uence owe their unparalleled success unde- 
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uiably to the adoption of those Iambic Ineasures \vhich 
thrilled and delighted the Ronlan l
"orum, and the Dac- 
tylus and Pæonicus, ,vhich ,yere the luxury of the 
.Attic :Eccle
ia.* 'Vitness the foriner in 1\lr. Erskine's 
celebrated passage respecting the Indian chief: and the 
latter in 1\lr. Grattan's peroration to his speech on Irish 
indepelldence.t 
That the ancients, and particularly the Attic school, 
\vere sparing of the more elaborate ornanlcnts of elo- 
quence, figures, is certain; unless indeed \ve regard as 
. such, eUluneratiol1, repetition, antithesis, interrogation, 
and the other foruls of condensed and vigorous expres- 
sion, \vhich are not to be reckoned tropes at all. But 
,vith nletaphor, hJperbole, apo
trophe, they certainly 
did not overload their oratory. It is nevertheless quite 
untrue that Denlosthenes has so fe,,, as SOllle have re- 
presented, although undoubtedly he produces a prodi- 
gious effect, cnli ,rens his discourse, a\VakellS ancl sustains 
the ready attention, in 
hort, is striking and brilliant, 
,vith fe\yer than would have sufficed to any other nlan. 
1'here are preserved to us three orations supposed to be 
of Pericles; and rrhucvdides, ,vho has recorded them, cer- 
oj 
tainly represents hinlself to have heard generally, the 
words ,vhich he sets ùo,vn in his history, as ,vell as to 
ha ye exaulined the evidence of the fhcts. rrhe 11108t ad- 
mired of these speeches is the ' E?;"ITÚ
I'í
 Îl.óyo;, the Fune- 
ral Oration. Its style is unquestionably chaste and noble; 
it is ofa touching silnplicity,and fronlthejudicious choice 
of the topics, as ,veIl as their skilful disposition and treat- 


· EXHmplt:s of this artificial composition occur in every page of the old Ora- 
tor
. See p8rticu
arly, the famous climax of Demostheues, in the Oration 011 
the Crown, A ppelldix, No. V.; aud the quotation from the Argument of Cicero 
Pro Milone, Appendix, No. VII. t Appendix, No.1. 
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ment, the effect lnust ha \
e been great of such an ad- 
dress: it is of a sustained and perfect dignity; indeed its 
solen1nity seeins peculiarly suited to the occasion. But 
not\vithstanding the moving nature of that occasion, and 
although in the epideictie branch of oratory, more figu- 
rative display lnight have been expected than in the ordi- 
nary harangues of the Ecclesia, there can be found hardl)'" 
any tropes at all in the whole compa,ss of the Speech. 
Only one passage, properlyspeakillg, can be called figura- 
tive,-that beautiful one ,vhere he says that illustrious 
lTIen have .the whole earth for their tomb.* It may, 
ho\vever, be remarked, that Aristotle n
entions another 
as having been in the oration,- a cOJnparison of the loss 
occasioned by \var to the act of him ,vho should take 
the Spring out of the year.t But in Thucydides' ver- 
sion no such passage is to be found. 
It is impossihle to deny that the ancient Orators fall 
nearly as far short of the Inodern in the substance of 
their orations as they surpass them in their compo- 
sition. Not only were their vie,ys far less enlarged, 
which ,vas the necessary consequence of their more 
confined kno\vledge, but they gave Dluch less informa- 
tion to their audience in point of fact, and they applied 
themselves less strenuously to argument. rfhe asseln- 
hlies of modern tÌ1nes are en1Ïnently pla
es of business; 
the hearers are nlet to consider of certain practical 
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4uestions, and not to have their fancy charnl(
d \vith 
choice figures, or their taste gratified \vith exquisite 
diction, or their ears tickled \vith harlllonious llulubers. 
They TIlust therefore be convinced; their reason llìUst 
be addressed by statenlents "Thich shall prove th3t the 
thing propounded is just or expedient, or that it is iui- 
quitous or in1politic. No :tar-fetched allusions, or vague 
talk, or pretty conceits, will supply the place of the one 
thing needful, argulnent and. inforillatioll. \Vhatever 
is beside the question, ho\v gracefully soever it Inay be 
said, \vill onlJ \veary the hearer and provoke his impa- 
tience; nay, if it be very fine and very far-fetched, \vill 
excite his lllerrimellt and cover the speaker \vith ridi- 
cule. Ornament of every kind, all Inanner of em bel- 
lishment, Inu
t be kept \vithin its subordinate bounds
 
and Blade subs
ryiellt luerely to the nlaill business. It 
is certain that no perfection of execution, no beauty of 
,yorkmanship, can nlake up for the cardinal defect of 
the nlaterial being out of its place, that is, indifferent 
to the question; and one of the most exquisitely con1- 
posed of Cicero's orations, the one for Archias, could 
clearly never have been delivered in any English 
Court of Justice, ,vhere the party ,vas upon his de- 
fence against an attempt to treat him as an Alien; 
though perhaps some of it n1ight have been urged in 
favour of a relaxation of the law, after his Alienage 
had been proved, and the \vhole of it nlÍght have 
been relished by a meeting asselnbled to do him hon- 
our. In fact, not above one sixth part of the Speech 
has any bearing whatever upon the question, ,vhich 
was on the construction of a particular la\v. It is true 
that Cicero hinls
lf appears to be aware ho"r widely 
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he ,vas ,vandering fron1 the question; for he asks leave 
to d,vell upon literary topics as sOlnething unusual in 
the Forunl ; but still the arguIuent on the case is ,vant- 
ing,and the dissertation on letters is put in its place. So, 
'VhPI1 he defends Pub Ii liS Sextius froll1 a charge of riot, 
grounded 'on a specialla,v, of the fifty-six pages "rhich 
conlpose thp oration, not foul" aré at al] to the point in 
dispute. 
It is, ho,vever, a great n1Ïstake to suppose that Cicero 
is generally vague and declanlatory, or eyen that he is 
less arglunentative than the ge)
eralit:ofthe ancient ora- 
tors. His speech for l\Iilo, and all that remains of his 
speeches against the .A.grarian I.la'v, arp fulJy as luuch so 
as any of Ðenlosthenes' DI0st celebrated orations. But 
in all his judicial Speeches there are considerable por- 
tions ,yhich consist of nlatters so foreign to the question, 
or of argull1ents so puerile, that they could never be ad- 
dressed to lllodern courts; and although the saIne re- 
nlark cannot be applied so universally to his political 
()rations, the declanlation of ,thich lnight be used in 
our days, yet even in these, ,vhen he reasons, there are 
ahnost ahvays portions ,vhich could not he lllade part 
of a lllodern speech intended to be argun1entati ve. 
Thus, anlong his judicial speeches, that for Cornelius 
Balbus is as argulnentative as an)'; yet there is about 
a third part of it COIn posed of panegYl-ic upon Ponlpey, 
and other extraneous topics, and of such reasoning as 
this-that it was not very likely so en1Ìnent and ex- 
perienced a leader as Ponlpey should have n1Îsinterpre- 
ted the footing upon ,vhich Gades stood, the wh'ole 
question being, ,vhether a naturalization la 'v had ever 
been extended to the Gàditani, in favour of one of 
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,vhOTIl P0I11pey had exercised the po\ver
 of that la\v. 
But the defence of 
Iilo is not \vithill the scope of this 
relllark. That truly adn1Îrable oration is frOnI first to 
last closely addressed to the point in issue. It is an 
either argunlent to prove that frOnl eV,cry circumstance 
in the case the pr{'sulllption is that Clodius \yas the 
aggressor
 or in 'Tecti ,Te against Clodius. .A. topic is in- 
deed handled of extrelne delicacy, and full of danger 
to the cause,-:-the vast f3ervice rendered to the state, 
and even to the \vorld at large, by 1\Iilo, in putting to 
death the conlnlon eeelny, the foe to the peace of so- 
ciety. N or can all the pains taken to she\v that l\Iilo 
had only been enahled to confer this benefit upon n1an- 
kind, by Clodius 111akiug the attack upon hinI, and that 
but for this fortunate - circlllnstance ho never could 
hav-e touched hinI, enable the speaker to escape the 
conclusion \yhich the audience \vere sure to d],
a\v against 
the party accused, frolll such a line of defence. But 
Cicero probably kne\v that he addressed judges, not of 
the Clodian faction, or rather judges an10ng \vholl1 the 
sentilnents of the opposite party \vere prevalent; at 
any rate, this topic \vas clearly connected \vith the 
question
 and though a perilous line of reasoning, it 
,vas one \vhich bore immediately upon the subject, and 
,vas thus arglllnentative throughout. There are parts 
of the speech too, \vhich, for soundness and clearness of 
reasoning, may challenge a cOlllparison \vith any piece 
of argument in the \vhole compass of ancient and nlO- 
Jern oratory.* 
It is a common thing \vith those \vho, because 
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Cicero is 11101'e ornate, suffers the artifice of his COllloð 
position to appear l110re plainly, and indulges nlore 
in amplification, iUlagine that he i5 less argurnentative 
than the l
reek orators, to represent the latter, and 
espec!ally I)emosthel1es, as distingui
hed by great close- 
ness Df reasoninp'. If by this is onl y Ineant that he 
"-
 01 
never ,vanders fi'.Olll the subject, that each reluark tells 
upon the Blatter in han(l, that aU his illustrations are 
brought to bear upon the point, and that. he is nevel' 
found making any step in any direction, ,vhich does 
not advance his nlain ol
ject, and lead to\yards the con- 
clusion to which he is striving to bring his hearers- 
the observation is perfectly just; for this is a distin- 
guishing feature in the character of his eloquence. It 
is not, indeed, his grand excellence, because everything 
depends upon the 1l1anner in ,vhich he pursues this 
course
 the. course itself heing one quite as open to the 
hUlllblest Inediocrity as to the highest genius. But if 
it is meant to be said that those Attic orators, and espe- 
cially their great chief: made speeches in T\TJlÏch long 
chains of elaborate reasoning are to be found .- nothing 
can be less like the truth. I\. variety of topics are handled 
in succession, all calculated to strike the audience. 
Passions \v hich predonlinated in their minds are appeal- 
ed to-feelings easily excited aillong them are aroused 
by skilful allusions-glaring inconsistencies are shewn 
in the advice given by others .-sonletin1es by exhibiting 
the repugnance of those counselsan1ong themselves, some- 
times by contrasting them \vith other counsels proceed- 
ing from the same quarters. The pernicious tendency of 
certain n1easures is displaJed by referring, sometimes to 
the general principles of human action, and the course 
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\vhich human affairs usually take; 111 or , frequently, 
by a reference to the history of past, and generally of 
very recent events. l\Iuch invective is mixed with 
these topics, and both the enemy ,vithout, and the evil 
counsellor within the ,valls, are very unsparingly dealt 
with. The orator ,vas addressing hearers who \vere for 
the Ulost part as intiulately acquainted as him
elf \vith 
all the facts of the case, and these lay ,vithin a suffi- 
ciently narrow compass, being the actual state of pub- 
lic affairs, and the victories or the defeats which had, 
within the memory of all, attended their arnlS, or the 
transactions which had taken place among them in 
very recent times. No detailed statements were there- 
fore ,vanted for their information. lie was really 
speaking to them respecting their o,vn affairs, or 
rather respecting what they had just been doing or 
,vitnessing themselves. lIenee a very short allusion 
alone ,vas generally required to raise the idea which he 
desired to present before his audience. Sometimes a 
,vord ,vas enough for his purpose; the naming of a 
man or a to,vn; the calling to their recollection ,vhat 
had been dono by the one, or had happened to the 
other. The effect produced by such a rapid inter- 
change of ideas and in1pressions, must have struck 
everyone who has been present at public meetings. 
lIe ,vill have remarked that SOllIe such apt allusion 
has a po,ver-produces an electrical effect-not to be 
reached by any chain of reasoning, ho,vever close, and 
tbat even the most highly-,vrought passages, and the 
most exquisite composition, fall far short of it in rousing 
or controlling the n1Ïnds of a large asselubly. Chains of 
reasoning,exan1plcs offine argulllcntatioll,arc calculated 
YOLo IV. :! F 
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to produce their effect upon a far nicer, a more confined, 
and a more select audience. But such apposite allusions 
-such appropriate topics-such happy hits, (to use a 
homely but expressive phrase) have a sure, an irresist- 
ible, a magical effect upon a popular assembly. In these 
the Greek oratory abounds, and above all, its greatest 
l\Iaster abounds in them more than all the lesser rhe- 
toricians. They would have been highly successful 
\vithout the charms of composition; but he also clothes 
them in the most choice language, arranges thelll in 
the most perfect order, and captivates the ear with a 
lllusic \vhich is fitted at his \vill to provoke or to soothe, 
but ever to charm the sense, even were it possible for 
it to be addressed apart, \vithout the nlind too being 
ßloved. 
Let anyone examine the kind of topics upon \vhich 
those orators d\vell, and he will be convinced that 
close reasoning was not their object-that they \vere 
adapting their discourse to the nature of their audience 
-and that indeed not a few of their topics were such 
as they \vould hardly have thought of using, had they 
been arguing the matter stringently with an antago- 
nist, "hand to hand, and foot to foot;" or, \vhich is 
the same thing, preparing a denlonstration to me
t the 
eye of an unexcited reader. It is certain that some of 
Demosthenes' chief topics are exactly those which he 
would use to convince the calm reason of the most 
undisturbed listener or reader-such as the dangers of 
inaction-the formidable, because able and venturous, 
enemy they had to contend with-the certainty of the 
peril which is nlet by procrastination becoming greater 
after the unprofitable dplay. These, ho,vever, are the 
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nlost' obvious considerations, and on these he d,vells 
the less because of their being so obvious. But the 
more striking allusions and illustrations by \vhich he 
enforces them, are not alwaJs such as ,vould bear clo
e 
examination if considered as argulnents, although they 
are always such as must, in the popular assenlbly to 
,vhich he addressed thenl, have \vrought a "\vondrous 
effect. Let us take a few instances. 
It is a frequent topic with the Orator, that the ad- 
visers of peace and quiet while the country is insulted 
and injured by the coronIon enemy, can never them- 
selves be at rest, though no one is doing them any 
,vrong-" OÙOEIJÒÇ dOI:tOUvToç"-and on one occasion he 
makes a special application of this topic to Aristode- 
mus, one of the leaders of the 
Iacedonian party. Now, 
though nothing could be better calculated to succeed 
as a taunt or personal attack, something (it cannot 
surely be called SOllIe argument) ad nO'Jnine1Jl-it is as 
certain that no reasoning is involved in such an appeal, 
and that it does not go beyond a sneer or fling, with- 
out any tendency to advance the argument. For surely 
Aristodenlus and others might be quite consistent in 
pursuing the objects of their personal ambition, and yet 
conscientiously recolllmending a pacific policy; nay, 
in di vidillg, and even vexing, the public councils with 
their ad vice to hold by that peaceful course. The 
total difference of the t\VO cases-those of the indi- 
viduals and of the states-is too manifest to escape any 
calm hearer or sober-minded reader. Again, \ve have 
the fate of towns and individuals who had been seduced 
by Philip and betrayed to him, painted ill Inany pas- 
sages, and in some of the most striking of all, as a \varn- 
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ing to Athens, c. g. in the Third Philippic, "OOUil.EuúíXJf r
 
(JJU(J"'1'lrOÚ(JÆ.
Ol "aì (J"T
Er:;^OÚ{.JÆI)Ol. and in the Chersonese Ora- 
tion, ?rá
'1'(U!I "á"l(J"T' å?roÀt/Au(J"lll. But to this the ans\ver 
,vas quite obvious,-that they who recommended peace 
did it not only ,vithout the least design of betraying the 
city into Philip's hands, but ,vith the very view of say- 
ing it fronl hiIn. So, when he argues, in the First 
Philippic, that a good statesman should be al,vays in 
advance of events, in the saIne manner that a good 
general ahvays marches at the head of his troops and 
in front of them, the fact and reason both alike fail; 
for neither does a conllnander al,vays lnarch before 
his men, nor, ,vhel1 he does, is it in the least degree 
that he nlay be prepared to n1eet and grapple \vith 
those men, ,vhich is the only reason for a statesman 
being in ad vance of events. The comparison ,vhich 
follo,vs, of the Athenian tactics \vith the Barbarian's 
way of boxing, that is, by preparing to \vard off the 
Llo,v froll1 any quarter after it has fallen there, is 
truly close and perfect; but it is rather used as all 
illustration than an argulnel1t ; and as an illustration of 
a sarcastic kind it is COnSUlTIlllate. In like manner, ,ve 
may perhaps regard the faluous passage in the same 
Philippic, about Philip's death, as a Inere taunt or 
invective against the Athenians for their being so 
active in their inquiries after the news about their 
enemy, and so slow to take llleasures for opposing 
him-certainly as an argument nothing can be less 
effective. 
But, passing fron1 the rest of the speech, which is 
ahnost wholly nlade up of explanations of the plan of 
operations proposed hy the orator, let us COlne to the 
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Second Philippic, so greatly adn1Îred by Philip himself: 
and which, he said, would have convinced him both 
that war should have been declared against himself: 
and that Demosthenes should have been n1ade com- 
mander-in-chief. lIe begins by saying that Philip had 
preferred on all occasions the interests of Thebes to 
those of Athens, because he knew, that the Athenians 
\vould ahvays, when it came to the push, declare against 
his aggressions and in behalf of justice and right; and 
he maintains that their former glorious history proved 
him to have formed an accurate estimate of their future 
conduct. He makes one short aHusion to Philip"s con- 
duct to,vards l\lessene and Argos, in order to she"r that 
it was from policy, and not from justice, that he so pre- 
ferred the Thebans; and that Athens is the great 
object of his constant enmity. He then recites a 
speech ,vhich he says he made to the Messenians and 
Argives, warning them against trusting Philip; and 
here occurs the beautiful passage about mistrust of 
tyrants being the true bulwark of freedom. He now 
proposes that they of the l\lacedonian party should be 
impeached who had brought about the peace; and he 
vows solemnly that he gives this advice, not with the 
desire of exposing himself to recrimination, by attack- 
ing these men, nor yet with the design Qf enabling 
them to receive new largesses from Philip, nor merely 
for the sake of declamatory invectives, but because he 
apprehends the greatest dangers one dayfrom the enemy; 
and that then the rage of the people will burst forth, 
and will fall, not upon the guilty, but upon the inno- 
cent-on those whose counsels have been the soundest. 
The orator concludes with applying this charge parti- 
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cularly to one individual, apparently fEschines. N O'V, 
though nothing can be Inore artfully calculated to gain 
the favour of the Athenians, and also to ,yarn them 
against Philip's designs, it must at once be admitted, 
that to describe this celebl"ated oration as a piece of 
close reasoning, is an abuse of terms. Eloquent, spi- 
rited, effective to its purpose, it unquestionably is. 
Ilad argument been required to effect that purpose, 
there '\vould have been cogent reasoning no doubt 
used; but the effect is produced by plain statements, or 
powerful allusions to ,veIl-known facts; and of ratioci- 
nation, or anything like it, there is none, if ,ve except 
the ans,ver to the anticipated explanation of Philip's 
Illotives by his partisans, an ans,ver which consists in 
referring shortly to his conduct to,vards I\Iessene and 
Argos. 
The Third Philippic is certainly a very fine oration- 
by some preferred to all the minor ones. But as far 
as elaborate and close reasoning goes, it is of the same 
description with the First and the Second. Part of it 
consists in exposing the errors committed by the Athen- 
ians, to which the ill success of the public l11easures is 
ascribed; the rest is a description of Philip's conduct, 
for the purpose of she,ving that he had left thenl no 
longer the choice of war against him, or peace with 
him. In describing Philip's conduct, by far the most 
remarkable passage is one "\vhich, as a serious argu- 
ment, never could have been urged to convince a mind 
undisturbed by the passions incident to great meetings, 
though in such a place it was calculated to produce a 
powerful effect. "Then Athens or Sparta, he saJs, 
injured the other Greek states, at least the wl"ong- 


. 
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doers ,vere of their o,vn fan1ily, and n1ight be forgiven, 
as \ve bear with indiscretions in our o,vn children 
\vhich we never could tolerate in a slave or in an alien 
to our blood. - But Philip is not only not a Greek-he 
is not even of illustrious barbaric extraction-he is a vile 
l\tlacedonian-of a country that never produced so much 
as a good slave; and then he proceeds to recount the 
instances of his offensive interference in the affairs of 
Greece. He then inveighs against the treachery and 
corruptions of the 
Iacedonian party, and holds up the 
example of the Oreitans and Eretrians, the Olynthians 
and Phocians, and introduces that famous passage, so 
justly admired, painting the sufferings that the l\face- 
donian party among those nations brought upon their 
country. But in this place the subject is not treated 
with the force of reasoning displayed on the saIne topic 
in the Chersonese Oration, where the argument is 
this-that even at Olynthus, in Thessaly, or at Thebes, 
no one durst have held the language of the l\Iacedonian 
party at Athens, before Philip had done anything to 
gain over the state to his side-before he had delivered 
Potidæa to Olynthus, restored the Amphictyonic rights 
to Thessaly, and reconquered Bæotia for Thebes. The 
same argument is used in nearly the same words in 
, the Fourth Philippic, ,vhich is made up of repetitions 
from the other minor orations, and especially fron1 that 
upon the Chersonese, certainly the most argumenta- 
tive of the whole, and, as it seems, the finest in all 
respects. 
It again, we exaluine the four lesser orations not 
usually termed Philippics, we shall find them still less 
argumentative in their texture than the Philippics 
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\vhich \ve have just gone through. Thus, the ,yell- 
I<nown and much adnIired speech for l\Iegalopolis is a 
calm and judicious statement of the sound principle of 
foreign policy, on which the modern doctrine of the 
balance of power rests-that the only point for a ,na- 
tion's consideration is, ,vhether any given course of 
conduct will tend to help or to prevent a dangerous 
neighbour's aggrandizement; and that no fornler con- 
duct of any state should operate as a reason for or 
against helping it in its struggle ,vith a comnlon and 
formidable enemy. This oration has no figures, nor 
any impassioned bursts, or other striking passages; and 
there is no reasoning in it, except perhaps where the 
orator tries to reconcile the conduct which he reconl- 
Inends, of helping the Arcadians against Sparta, with 
the aid formerly given to Sparta herself: by shewing 
that the foriner, like the present policy, ,vas governed 
by the principle of protecting the \veak against oppres- 
SIon. 
As for the Great Speech itself: the whole consists 
rather of explanations, narrations of important successes 
arising from his counsels, remarks upon the duty and 
the conduct of honest statesmen as contrasted with 
evil advisers (a very favourite topic in all the orations), 
and bitter invective against Æschines. The question 
mainly at issue is nptwithstanding scarcely touched 
upon-namely, the right of one who had not passed his 
accounts to have the honours of the Crown. But this, 
the nIain point, is purposely avoided, because he was 
quite unable to deal with it, the fact and the law being 
equally clear against hin1. He therefore assumes that 
his \\"hole public life is put in issue, and applies him- 
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self to that supposed issue alone. But the lnost cele- 
brated passage of the whole has sométimes been given 
as an exan1ple of close reasoning, as shewing that, even 
in his most impassioned and figurative passa.ges, the 
orator never loses sight for a n10ment of the point he 
is labouring, that every appeal he makes, every illus- 
tration he employs, in short, every word he utters, 
furthers the attainment of the object in view. 
This truly magnificent passage can never be too 
often referred to, or its merits too highly extolled. 
That it is a piece of close and sustained argumentation, 
can assuredly not be affirlned ,vith equal accuracy. 
He is maintaining that his counsels were wise, though 
the policy "yhich they prescribed led to defeat; and he 
begins ,vith the well-known simile of the shipwreck, 
for which he saJs the captain of the vessel is not an- 
swerable, if he has taken all fit precautions. But it is 
singular that he should make the captain say, he did 
not govern (ê"ubégv(()v) the ship, and compare this ,vith 
what he himself had certainly a far better right to say, 
that he did not command the army (êff'Tga'Tnrouv); the 
analogy of the t,vo positions consisting not in this, 
,vherein it wholly fails, but in this, that both by sea 
and land, fortune is superior to all human efforts, and 
often sets all human precautions at defiance. It may 
also be observed, that 
ere the comparison ever so apt, 
it assumes, like all such cases in point, the thing to be 
proved-namely, that all due precaution had been in 
fact taken, upon which the whole question turned. 
Another fine part of this passage is the invective against 
Æschines for never appearing but in times of distress, 
and the noted comparison of'Tcì pnr(JJa'Ta "ai 'Tcì fJ'7fáff(JJa'Ta. 
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But this in no ,yay advances Demosthenes' o,vn de- 
fence, nor indeed at all bears upon this part of his con- 
duct. Then follo,vs a most magnificent description of 
the courage ,vhich consists in risking all extremities 
I-ather than elnbrace an easy and tranquil slavery, illus- 
trated ,vith moving and spirit-stirring appeals to the 
ancient deeds of the Athenians. But this, in point of 
argument, goes for nothing; the adversary being quite 
prepared to admit it all, and still to contend that De- 
mosthenes had pursued a policy leading to the subju- 
gation of the state, and to deny of course that tltey 
,vould ever have recommended submission or dishon- 
our. This, therefore, is matter common to both par- 
ties, and could not turn the scale in favour of either. 
Last of all, and to wind up the passage, COlnes the 
famous oath, and it is certain that in the lnidst of his 
vehement passion, he comes at once upon the honours 
awarded to the ,varriors slain in battle, and lllakes an 
application of the conduct held by the state in their 
case to the subject in question, by reminding his anta- 
gonist that those who failed were buried ,vith funeral 
honours as well as those ,vIlo cO!lquered. Now, every 
"ray splendid and prodigious as this famous burst of 
eloquence is, in point of argument, and if viewed as a 
piece of reasoning, it is positively nothing. For it 
would then stand thus, and this would be the argu- 
ment-" 
Iy counsels led to your defeat at Chæronea; 
but because you ,von four or five great. victories by 
following other counsels, or, which is the sanle thing, 
these counsels in other circumstances, therefore I' was 
justified in the disastrous advice I gave you."-Or thus, 
-" You gained great victories at l\farathon, Salamis, 
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Platææ, and Artemisium,* therefore you were justifieù 
in fighting at Chæronea, \vhere you \vere defeated." 
Then as to the funeral honours, the arguInent \voulù 
stand thus,-" The victol}"iolts soldiers who ,vere slain in 
the succes.iful battles of former times, were buried with 
public honours-therefore the state rewards those \vho 
fall in defeat; and consequently the counsels are not to 
be blamed which are bold, although they lead to 
disaster." It is quite clear that close argument is 
not the peculiar merit of the passage, and that it 
cannot be regarded as a piece of reasoning at all. 
As a burst of 1110st lofty and ilnpassioned eloquence, 
it is beyond all praise, and the panegyrics of t,venty- 
four centuries have left it inadequately Dlarvelled at 
and admired. 
It was necessary to set right by some detail the mat- 
ter referred to in the erroneous vie,v of those who, 
mistaking vehemence, fulness of matter, and constant 
regard to the object in view, for sustained reasoning 
and close argunlent, have spoken of Demosthenes' Ora- 
tions as they might of strict moral denlonstrations, or 
chains of ratiocination-like the arguments maintained 
at the Bar upon legal points, or upon dry questions of 
fact-or like those inimitable specimens of pure logical 
deduction, the judgments, and yet more the speeches, of 
Sir "\Villiam Grant. Had they been of this description, 
they would have, been far less suited to the Athenian 
assembly before which they were delivered. Never- 
theless, it is certain that far more argumentative 


· There were two battles fought at AI temhium, both slI('l'cssful, though one 
much mere clearly so than the other. 
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speeches are ,veIl adapted to the British P,arlianlent, 
and that the closest texture of reasoning is quite con- 
sistent with the loftiest legitimate flights of eloquence. 
Demosthenes could have addressed such an audience 
with all his fire and all his topics, and have reasoned 
as closely as his warmest eulogists have supposed him 
to have done at Athens. But such a display of his 
powers was not suited to that Athenian audience. 
What ,vas wanted to nlOYe, to rouse, and also to please 
them, was a copious stream of plain intelligible obser- 
vations upon their interests-appeals to their feelings 
-recollections of their past, and especially their recent 
history-expositions of the evils to be apprehended from 
inaction and impolicy of any sort-vindications of the 
orator's own conduct, upon grounds simple and uncon- 
tested-contrasts to shew the inconsistency of those 
who differed from him, or refused to follow his advice 
-invectives, galling and unmeasured, against all his 
. adversaries abroad and at home. By urging these 
topics in rapid succession, in the purest language, with 
a harmony never broken, save where the sense and 
the ear required a discord, he could move and could 
master the 
 minds of the people, make their enemy 
quake upon his barbaric throne, and please the ex- 
quisite taste of the "fierce democratie" ,vhom he ,vas 
chiding and controlling. 
Such was the first of Orators. At the head of all 
the Inighty masters of speech, the adoration of ages has 
consecrated his place; and the loss of the noble instru- 
ment with which he forged and launched his thunders, 
is sure to maintain it unapproachable for ever. If in 
such varied and perfect excellences, it is required that 
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the most prominent shall be selected, then doubtless 
is the paln1 due to that entire and uninterrupted de- 
yotion which throws his ,vhole soul into his subject, 
and ,viII not ever-no, not for an instant-suffer a rival 
idea to cross its resistless course, ,vithout being s\viftly 
s\vept a,vay, and driven out of sight, as the most rapid 
engine annihilates or shoots off ,vhatever approaches it
 
,vith a velocity that defies the eye. So, too, there is 
no coming back on the same ground, any more than 
any lingering over it. Why should he come back over 
a territory that he has already laid waste-where the 
consuming fire has left not a blade of grass? All is 
done at once; but the blow is as effectual as it is 
single, and leaves not anything to do. 1'here is no- 
thing superfluous-nothing for mere speaking's sake- 
no topic that can be spared by the exigency of the 
business in hand; so, too, there seems none that can 
be added-for every thing is there and in its place. 
So, in the diction, there is not a word that could be 
added without weakening, or taken a,vay ,vithout mar- 
ring, or altered without changing its nature, and im- 
pairing the character of the whole exquisite texture, 
the work of a consummate art that never for a mo- 
ment appears, nor ever suffers the mind to ,vander from 
the subject and fix itself on the speaker. All is at 
each instant moving for,vard, regardless of everyob- 
stacle. The mighty flood of speech rolls on in a chan- 
nel ever full, but ,vhich never overflo,vs. Whether it 
rushes in a torrent of allusions,* or moves along in a 
majestic exposition of enlarged principlest-descends 


· A ppendix, No. I I. 


t Ibid. No. III. 
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hoarse and headlong in overwhelming invective*-or 
glides melodious in narrative and descriptiont -or 
spreads itself out shining in illustrationt-its course is 
ever on\vard and ever entire;-never scattered-never 
stagnant-never sluggish. At each point manifest pro- 
gress has been made, and ,vith all that art can do to 
charm, to strike, and to please. No sacrifice, even the 
smallest, is ever Il1ade to effect-nor can the hearer 
ever stop for an instant to contemplate or to admire, 
or thro\v a,vay a thought upon the great artist, till all 
is over, and the pause gives tilne to recover his breath. 
This is the effect, and the proper effect, of Eloquence 
-it is not the effect of argulllent. The t\""O may be 
well combined, but they differ specifically from each 
other. 


· Appendix. No. IV. 
=:: Ibid, Nu. V I. 


t Ibid. No. V. 
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EXTRAC.r FROM J
ORO ERSKI
E'S SPEECH ON THE TRIAL OF 
JOHN STOCKDALE. 


" I have not been considering it through the cold luedium 
of books, but have been speaking of nlan and his nature, and 
of hun1an donlinion, fronl what I have seen of them luyself 
anlongst reluctant nations sublnitting to our authority. I 
kno,v ,,,hat they feel, and ho,v such feelings can alone be re- 
pressed. I have heard them in nlY youth from a naked sa- 
vage, in the indignant character of a prince surrounded by 
his subjects, addressing the Governor of a British colony, hold- 
ing a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his unlet- 
tered eloquence: 'Who is it 
' said the jealous ruler over the 
desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of English ad- 
venture-' 'Vho is it that causes this river to rise in the high 
mountains, and to ell1pty itself into the ocean 
 \'Vho is it 
that causes to blow the loud winds of winter, and that calms 
them again in the sunlnler 
 Who is it that rears up the shade 
of those lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick light- 
ning at his pleasure 
 The same Being who gave to you a 
country on the other side of the ,vaters, and gave ours to us; 
and by this title we ,viII defend it!' said the warrior, throw- 
ing down his tomahawk upon the ground, and raising the 
war-sound of his nation. These are the feelings of subjugat- 
ed man all round the globe; and depend upon it, nothing- 
but fear will control where it is vain to look for affection."- 
Erskine's Speeches, vol. ii. p. 263. 
VOL. IV. 2 G 
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, 
PERORATJO
 OF :\fR. GRATTAN::-; SPEECH ON THE DECLARATION Of' 
IRISH RIGHTS. 


" Do not suffer the arrogance of England to ÏInagine a sur- 
viving hope in the fears of Ireland; do not send the people 
to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the tribunals of 
justice and the high court of Parlianlent, neither iInagine 
that, by any fornlation of apology, you can palliate such a 
c0l11nlission to your hearts, still less to your children, who will 
sting you with their curses in your grave, for having inter- 
posed between them and their l\laker, robbing thenl of an 
immense occasion, and losing an opportunity which you did 
not create, and can never restore. 
" Hereafter, when these things shaH be history, your age 
of thraldom and poverty, your sudden resurrection, COlnmer- 
cial redress, and nliraculous annament, shall the historian 
stop at liberty, and observe-that here the principal IneH 
anlong us fell iñto nlimic trances of gratitude-they were 

,:. wed by a weak ministry, and bribed by an elnpty treasury 
-and when liberty ,vas within their grasp, and the teinple 
opened her folding doors, and the arnlS of the people clanged, 
and the zeal of the nation urged and encouraged thelll on, 
that they fell down, and were prostituted at the threshold. 
" I might, as a constituent, conle to your bar and demand 
my liberty. I do call upon you, by the laws of the land and 
their violation, by the instruction of eighteen counties, by the 
arms, inspiration, and providence of the present moment, tell 
us the rule by which we shall go-assert the la 'v of Ireland 
-declare the liberty of the land. 
" I will not be answered by a public lie in the shape of an 
anlendment; neither, speaking for the' subject's freedonl, aIn 
I to hear of faction. I wish for nothing but to breathe in 
this our island, in common with 111Y fellow-subjects, the air of 
liberty. I have no ambition, unless it be the a111bition to 
break your chain and contemplate your glory. I never will 
be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a 
link of the British chain clanking to his rags; he may be 
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naked, he shall not be in iron; and I do see the tilne is at 
hand, the spirit is gone forth, the declaration is planted; and 
though great Inen should apostatize, yet the cause will live; 
and though the public speaker should die, yet the inunortal 
fire shall outlast the organ which conveyed it, and the breath 
of liberty
 like the word of the holy l11an, ,vill not clie with 
the prophet, but survive hilll."'-Grattan's Speeches, vol. i. pp. 

32, 5:3. 
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1tJ'(þSgEHI OUAO{lÆVU, OUT; UU1'OI tJ'TgfX-1'- 
, 11 ..... " ..... ....., 1 11 
 , 11 " , 
iusatJUI TOÀ{lJ(Q{lÆII, OUTe TVJII '!,OI
VJlJ fX-?rSX
(jVfX-1 OU1/tX{lÆvfX-, OU1'
 TfX-Ç 
tJ'U!l1'á,;
IÇ ð.lo'7re'B
1 'òíÒOf1ÆII, oüB', otJ" 
V fX-Ù1'ÒÇ fX-ÚT
 '7rog{tJ''1TfX-I, 
, ..... , \ ß I , ..... '11 " 
e?rfX-IIlOV{lÆII, aÀÀa UtJ'XUllJO{lÆlJ ;!'fX-1 tJ'XO'7r 0 U{lÆ II, '7rOv
1I XfX-1 1'1 
I "'" , ..... " , , 
 , t'l " 
{lÆÀÀF..1 '7rOISIIl, X.fX-1 '7rrL-')TfX- Ta TOIfX-UTfX-, OVT e'7rSIOr;?reg OUTVJÇ EXO{lÆÞ, 
'T
 Ý;{lJéT
g' fX-Ù1'
lJ '7rgáT1'
llJ èO
ÀO{lÆlI, dÀÀ' èll {lJ
V rroìç ÀÓ'Y01ç, rroùç 
1'ñç '7rÓÀ
VJç ^
'YOIl1'fX-Ç a
lfX- è'7rfX-llJOU{lÆII, èv Ò
 1'oìG Ëg'Y01ç rroìç èllClIl- 
1'IOV{lJ
1I0IÇ rrOúTOlç tJ'UIIfX-'YVJIII
Ó{lÆBfX-. And then immediately 
afterwar
ls, the repetition, T{ ouv Xg
 Àé'Yelll; ei 'Y
g (hn rre 
" I " , 11 I ..... ....., ,,!: 11 
eltJ'OItJ'
rr
, {lJ'1T6 au1'Ol tJ'TgfX-T
utJ'stJ've, {h'1Te 1'VJV XOIIlVJII a(þ
':,
tJ've, 
I , ,,!: ^ '11 '- I I t'/,,, " r..... 
(h'1Te 1'rL-Ç tJ'UIlTfX-':,
IÇ U.IO'7r
lvel OVJ(j
T
, {lJ '1 Te, O(j aJl aUToç aVTo/ 
, , I I 'r I , ,..... I '11 I 
'7rOgltJ''1TfX-I, efX-tJ'eTe, (h'1Te TfX- V.UÆTSg (tUTVJV '7rgfX-TTeIV eV
À'1(je7i, 
,,, I I D Ch 0 G . 
oux e%VJ '1'1 Àe'YVJ' e erson. rat. ræc. I. 95. 
This is translated in the version of the Oration ",'hich fol- 
lows. 
KfX-Ànll 'Y' ol '7roÀÀo'i IIUlJ d'7r
IÀn(þ(t(j11l ' ngel1'
v "X,xglll, örrl 1'Oìç 
(þ '! I ,'!" _ 1 , r \ \ '-, E ' "', I 11 
1/\I'7r'7rOU (þ1/\OIÇ e'7r
Tge-'t'(t1l fX-VTOUÇ, rrov 0 U(þgfX-IOIl eVJVovv. 
'! I ,r 
- r..... ' E ' t'/ \ t I , , 
XfX-/\'111 'Y 0 o'1{lJoç 0 rrVJII geTgls(Qv, 0'1'1 rrouç v{lÆTegovç (hell '7rgeff- 
p , ,,! K ' '" ' I
 t , 
 ' , 
b
IÇ fX-'7r'1/\fX-tJ'e, ÀEITfX-gXo/ 0 elleoVJxelJ aVTOIl' oouÀf.VOUtJ'1 'Ye (h(turrl- 
I ,p, ..... ' 0 11' " ..... \ 
'Yov(hellol XfX-1 tJ'TgebÀou{lÆIIOI. XfX-ÀVJç ÀVlIvlVJII e(þeltJ'fX-TO rrfJJlI rrov 
, A 11' t'l I \ 
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11 fX-tJ'v
II'111 l'7r'7rfX-fXßII xelgoTOIl'1UfX-IITfNlJ, rroll oe '7rO^ÀfJJVIO'1V 
è"
fX-Àó,)uVJII. Phil. III. Orat. Græc. i. 128. 
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" A noble* return have the Oreitans lnet with, for betaking 
then1selves to Philip's creatures, and abandoning Euphræus ! 
A noble treatn1ent have the Eretrians received for dislniss- 
ing your ambassadors and surrendering thenlsehTes to Clitar- 
chus-they are now enslaved, and tortured, and scourged!t 
Nobly have the OIJnthians fared for giving the command of 
their horse to Lasthenes, ,,,hile they banished A pollonides !" 


No. III. 


The Oration for the l\legalopolitan
 is one instance of this. 
See for another exanlple the following passage in the Cher- 
sonese Oration :- 
t'OU'TIÇ {lJh r
g, 
"Avðg'i.Ç 'ABYjva"iol, '7raglö
v è1 uVVOÙJ'
1 T
 
'7rÓ^el, xgíV'i.I, Ör){lÆÚ
I, ÖfÖfAJ(J'l, xrx-'T'lJrog
ì, OÙ'O
{lJlif TctV'T' 
vögfCf 
'7rOI
"i, d^^' ëXtÁJlI héxvgoJl 'Tñç av'Toù ufAJ'Tr)gfrx-ç 'Td '7rgdÇ X,xglv 
r '" '!, \ ',,' """" t', \-, r \ 
V(hlll /\'i.r'i.llI xal '7rO^''T
V'i.(J't/rx-1 rx-(J'(þrx-^tÁJç t/grx-(J'vç 'i.(J'TIV' O(J''TIÇ 0 V'7r'i.g 
"" ß '! ' , ...., r , , "" ß '!, , 
'TOV 
/\TI(J'TOV '7ro^^a 'TOIÇ V{lÆT'i.gOI
 
vrx-V'T;OVTal oV/\'IJ{lJrx-(J'I, xal 
\-- '!, \, ,\ \ ß ' , , \ \ , 
(h'IJ O 'i.1I /\'i.YEI ?rgoç Xrx-gIV, rx-^^a TO 
^TI(J'TOV a
l, xal Tr)V TOIrx-V- 
'Tr)V '7ro^'Tefrx-v '7rgorx-lg
ìTal, èv 
 '7r^
IÓVrNV Ý; TÚXr) xvgfrx- yfv
Tal ñ 
r '! \ I \-' , , r , " r "" r \ , 
OI/\OY'(J'{lJOI, TOVTfAJlI 0 a{lJ'POT
gov V?r
Vt/VIIOIl V{lJIV 
rx-VTOV '7rrx-g'i.X'i.I- 
OVTÓÇ è(J'T' dvög'i."ioç, xrx-) xgnU1{lJóç Y'i. ?ro^f'Tr)ç Ó TOIOVTÓÇ è(J'TIV. 
Orate Græc. i. 106. 
This is translated in the version of the Speech subjoined. 


( 0 \ , (3 \ t' , " \- \ - ,,'! '! 
'rag uV(h OV^OÇ x,al 0 (J'vx0 (þrx-II'T1'}ç, ell OVO
VI TfAJlI al\/\tÁJv 
,\-\, / " ...., " 
, t' \ \ 
OVO'i.V 'i.OIXO'T'i.Ç, ell TOV'T'Y '7r^SI(J'TOV a^^r)^(JJ1I 01 rx-(þ'i.goVUIII' 0 {lÆII rag 
\ "" , I " \ 
 ,
 r \ 
'7rgo TfAJV '7rgrx-Y(hrx-'TfAJlI rVtÁJ(h1'}V a'7ro(þalll'i.'Tal, X,rx-I OIOtÁJ(J'IV rx-VTOV 
v?r'i.úBvvov 'To"iç '7r'i.IUtJS<<lI, T
 'T{rfvr;, 'Toìç x,algoìç, 'T
 {3ov^o{lJévcy" 


· The literal translation" fine" or " pretty" expresses tbe sense completely, 
but it is too colloquial. 
t There is no giYing tbe force of tbe Greek bere-ðovÀ
vovuí '}'
 JlQun- 
ì'OVJl
VOL Kaì UTp
ßÀ,OVJl
VoL"-Orat. Græc. i. 128. 
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II' '" r 1 , ,," I ,,.,, ,! p-... (3 
o o
 ffl"jYjffaç, YjVIH, GaGI ^G"jGIV, 
1I 71 OVffXO/\OIl ffV{l./'Or;, TOVTO fX-ff- 
x,ClJl/Gr De Corona. Orat. Græc. i. 291. 
A statesnU1n and :1 partisan, in no other respect reSeIll- 
hling each other, differ 1110St of :111 in this, that the one givc
 
his coun
els 1cfore the event, and 111akes hhnself accountable 
for his followers, for fortune, for elnergenciès, for those who 
sit in judglnent on his conduct; ,,'hile the other, holding hi
 
peacf' when he ought to speak out, the instant that anything 
goes wrong, cries out his disapproval." 


No. IV. 
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 ' AO "- - ,... (3 ! ' 
VTOI ?rfX-l/T
Ç Glffll/, Ul/ogGç Yjl/fX-IOI, '1'úJl/ fXV'l'úJl/ oV/\GV{lJfX-TúJ
 
fV Ta'iç fX-VTiJl/ '7rfX-T
f(fIl/, r:;V'7rG
 Oi)'1'OI ?rap v{lJ'iv, (ll/OgúJ?rol (h1fX-goì 
, / , , " " r "" r! 
X.fX-1 X,O^fX-XÆÇ xal uÎ\aff'1'ogsç, '1)XgúJTYjglfX-f1{lÆl/OI rrfX-ç eaVTúJlI GXct,ff'1'OI 
1\ \, - " 1 ", <Þ 1 
'7raTgl oaç, '1'1jV eAsvvég'X1ì '7rgo<;;"
?r(')X
TGÇ, ?rgoregol/ {.JÆV '^''7r?rf1, 
..., 
" A 50'" 
 '" , ... ,,,, 1 \ 
IIVl/ os ^G
avogo/, '1'
 ryafft'rgl {lJ:'1'goUl/t'reç, í(.,al '1'OIÇ alf1"X,lffTOIÇ TYj" 
, 
 , ,
, , 
 ,,' "\ 1 " 
 ' r... 
euoallhovlav, Tí')l/ 0 GAGVveglfX-lI X(/.,I TO {lJrjOSva eXß'l/ OGf1?rOTYjl/ fX-VTúJl/, 
t\... 1 ti E rl...',,'" .. , , 

 TOIÇ ?rgO'1'GgGIÇ ^^1Jf1Il/ ogol TúJlI (J.,ryavCAJV 1)f1fXlI x,al XfX-l/Ol/Gç, 
dl/aTGTgorpÓTSÇ. De Corona. Orat. Græc. i. 324. 
"Those l11e11, A thenians, are all in their o,,,n provinces 
like our adversaries here among you, base and f:1,vning crea- 
hIres, wretches ,vho have 111utilated the glory each of his 
own country, and toaRted away their liberties, first to 
Philip, then to Alexander; ,vho place their snprel11e enjoy- 
nlCnt in gluttony and debauchery, but hold cheap those rights 
of frCe111en, and that independence of any 11laster, which the 
Greeks of forn1cr days regarded as the test and the sununit 
of [tll felicitv.'" 
oJ 
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 1 , '\" 1 " " \0' , 
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... I
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fJTeCþfX-liVJBnllfX-1 ÒOXI(.1JrX-
O(.1JfX-I, rrò öè (.1Jr)DOTIOVJI r1olxeìll, r1l1fJJ{lJO^Ó- 
\ 
, , ,';"' 
 .... r , 
 I 
'ì'r)(.1JfX-I. (JOI oe (JUXO
UIlTr; fJÆlI 
llIUI OOX
11I U1rfX-gXßI, XIIIOVlleU
lç. 
öè, eÎ'T' ëTI o
ì (je TOVTO ?:OIS'lI, rû'T' 1161) ?r&?rav(JBul, {lJ1; {lÆTUì..u- 
{3 ' \ I I..... _1/ D C 0 
OllrrfX- rro 'ír6f.I.J?rTOIl fiJ
goÇ rrVJII -
1}(þCIJ;J. e orona. rat. 
Græc. i. 315. 
" You ,vere an usher, I ,vas a scholar; you ,vere an initi- 
ator, I was initiated; you danced at the gan1es, I presided 
over them; you ,vere a clerk of court, I an ad'Tocate; you 
were a third-rate actor, I a spectator; you fell do,vn on the 
stage, I hissed yon; yonr counsels were always in the enenlY's 
favour, n1Ïne always in the country">s; and to pass o,Ter every 
thing else, no\v, on this day, the question is of crown
ng me, 
\vhile nothing whatever is alleged against 111Y integrity, while 
it is your lot to be received as a calulnniator, and yon are 
even in jeopardy of being put to silence by failing to obtain a 
fifth of the votes." 


ETTrX- fJ./ ÈgC1JT
Ç, rx.!JTI' ?ro{aç dgeTñç d
l
 TI{lJã.(jBal; èycJ on 
'! I t'l "'" 1 \ '" rl E '! '! 
 /1 1 
(JOII\
YCIJ, OTI, TClJlI ?rO^'TeUO{lÆVClJII ?rfX-gr.t rrolç 1\^Yj(51 olalþlJfX-gellTClJII 
r, ';::: 1 , \ ,.., 1 ,r \ IT'\' ..... 
r.t?rfX-lIrVJII, fXg":Jct(.1JellC1JlI U?rO (JOU, ?rgOT
gOIl {lÆII U?rO 'l!'1^'?r?rOU, !lUll 

, r " A .... , ';: "" I" /1 " " , 
o U'7r ^

fX-J/ogou, 
{lÆ OUTe XUlgOÇ, OUTe (þ1^fX-lItJgCIJ?rla ^OYðJlI, OUT 
, .... 1 /1 " " , 'I IP 'I I " , " 
G?rfX-yryS^'VJ!J {lÆreIJOç, ourr E^?rIÇ, OUT
 (þObOÇ, oure XI/.-gIÇ, OUT U^- 
'! ,
" "'" , 
\ , ..." 
 I \ 
1\0 ouoell E?r
gell OUOS ?rgOYjryuyeTo, VJII e;tgl!JfX- OIXUIClJII "UI (JU{lJ(þ('- 
, .... I
' 
, 
 "'" , 
, t'l P P I 
gOIlTðJlI rr
 ?rurg'o" OUOSII ?rgoooullal. OUo O(JfX- (JV{lJbebOU^
UXU 
I \ r I r.... t'l '" , , r , 
'7J'CIJ'7rOTe TOUTOI(5II1, O{lJOICIJÇ U{lJI;;, CIJ(j?r
g fX-lI el ell rrguTfX-lIr;, pS?rðJlI 
, \ \ '! .... P P" "" /1.... \ 
, \ 
e?rl rro ^'fJ(J.J(JAX, (Ju{Loebot/AEUXct e exi..^ r.t?r ogll'íÇ, xal OSXUlaç, ;tal 
,
 /1' "'" _1. .... \, 1 \,
, 
fXOIfX-CPllOgou rrr;ç '
uxr;ç, TU ?rUI)Ta pOI ?rS?rga;tTal' Z,UI (.1Jsryl(JrrVJJ/ or; 
I "'" " \ ' 0 ' \,..... 
'7fgary(JJaTC1J1I TClJlI xarr 
(.1JaUTOII UZI gVJ?rt/)!J ?rgO(JTaç, ?rfX-!JTa TfX-VTct 
r..... \
 I 'r.... I 
UryIVJÇ, "UI OIXaICIJç, xal u/J:"ì..CAJç ?re?rO^'T
u{lJale De Corona. 
Orat. Græc. i. 32.'). 
" You ask, Æschines, what is Iny title to honour? I will 
ten )'011 
-it is, that while the politicians of G-reecc, beginning 
with yourself, having all been corrupted, first by l
hilip and. 
-then by Alexander, neither opportunity, nor fine speeches, 
nor lavish proillises, nor hopes, nor fears, nor fwvours, nor 
any thing else, ever seduced or compelled l11e to betray what 
I deelned the rights nnd interests of IllY country. Neyer did 
I, like you and such as you, incline 111Y counsels
 as if weighed 
in a balancp, tnwards the 
ide which pa.id the hf'
t; but n1Y 
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\vhole actions \vere governed by the principle
 of right, and 
of justice, and an incorruptible soul; and having borne the 
lllOst forward part in the conduct of the greatest affairs, nlY 
poli('y was ever sound, and just, and sincere." 


No. V. 


t EÜ?r6gct {lJh 'ì'cXg ñ 11' t;XG Ö' dyryé^^rPll '1';, ';;, rrov, '7rgUTrl- 
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Ç '1'OÚÇ T' è" rr
1I (J';t1111
11 '1';)11 x,urrù 
" \, 
 '" \ \ " t " t
' \ 
'1'1')11 rxyogu!I GS&I;'YOll, Xrxl '1'U 'Y
Ppu G!lSZIf1J?rgU(jrxll' 01 os '1'OUÇ 
\' \ \! \" \ 
(jTgaT1')ryouç {l.Æ'1'S7J'5{lJ?r0Il'1'O, XUI TOil (J'rx/\?rI'YXT1')Y Gxrx^OUII' Xrxl 
(JogÚ60u ?r^r;g1')ç ñ II r; ZÓ^,Ç' rr
 t; VrJTsgrxí'f !l{lAX T
 r;{lJ
gCf, oí f1Jèll 
, ' (3 ! \ , , 
 , \ fJ. 
 , t.... \:, , 
'7Z"gV'1'UIIS/, '1'1')11 OU^1)1I 'ë,xuAOUlI GIÇ TO 
OUASU'1'1'jgIOIl, U{JÆIÇ 0 e/ç 
" 
" '" \ \', , \ 
'1'1)11 EX"Aí')rJlfXlI Gzog&UG(J'tt&' "al '7rglll SX81i11')1I Xg1')(1.JU'1'I(J'UI XUI ?rgo- 
p.... '" t \:... " "... , \ .... 
'oOU^SU(J'(XI, '7rUç 0 01'j{lJoç Uti(/) xrxtt1j'1'O' XUI (lÆ'1'fX TaVTa x. '1'. ^. 
De Corona. Orat. Græc. i. 284. 
" It wal:) evening. A nlessenger canlO to acquaint the Pry- 
tanes that Elatea was taken; whereupon, SOlne of theIn, 
instantly starting from the table at which they ,vere sitting, 
cleared the booths in the Forum, and set fire to their wicker 
coverings; others sUlllllloned the c01l1nlanding officers, and 
ordered the alaruln to be sounded. The city \vas filled with 
consternation. "\Vhen the next day broke, the Prytanes con- 
voked the Senate in thp Senate-house; you repaired to your 
own asselllbly; and before they could adopt any Inoasnre, or 
even enter upon their deliberations, the whole people had 
seated theInselves upon the steps. And now" &0. 



 ' ':" \ \: \ " , , 
4:.JIIg'7ralllS(J'U!lTCIJ!I O
 ZfXIIT(J)!I, XUI OUO&1I0Ç e/'7:0IlTO' GIIUV'1'lOlJ 
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OUOGII, OUX GI?rO!l (lÆIJ rraUTa, ou;t e'Yga'.ra os' OUO E'Ygu-
a {lÆ 11 , 
, , , F \:" ':" , P "" \:' Q P , 
OUX G?rgS(J'bGU(J'a OE' OUO G?rg
rJbF.U(}a fJÆlI, OUZ E'7rGlrJ(x OG Öí')bctl" 
o:;ç. d^^' r1?r6 Tñç ågXñ, OlcX '7Z"ctll'1'
'11 äXgl '1'ñç rrs^Gu'1'ñ, ð/
;
- 
" \ "" , \ t '" t .... , \ /_ 
ttOIJ, xal GOCiJ;!c/" G{lJc/"UTOll V{lJIV fX?rJ.ClJÇ GIG' TOUÇ ?rZg'E(J'7' í 7 íU )Ta,Ç err; 
'ir

ì...;1 XlllðÚVOUÇ. De Corona. Orat. Græc. i. 2R8. 
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The diction, the exquisite con1position of this, cannot be in 
any, even the least degree, preserved in our language, or in- 
deed in any but the Greek. 


r E ' 
" \ \ 
,'! \ (\ 'õ' r .... r , \ r , 
VJgCiJII 0 aUTOY TOY '-V1/\I'7r?rOV, ?rgo
 011 '711 U(1JIII 0 a'YVJII, U?rGg 
, '" \ 
 , \, 11 '! \, 1 \ '" 
ugX'lJç ;!'fXl OVIIUf1TgU:tÇ TOV o(þva/\(1Joll gXí(,gXO(h(1ÆtJOY, '1'1)11 XA
11l xa- 
, \ '" \ 1 1 "" t'l " (3 
T
rl./YOTU, 1'111) Xß'ga, TO (JXSAOÇ 'irS'ir'IJgVJ(1ÆIIOV, ?rUY 0 '1'1 all OUA'IJ- 
11" r' ..." '11 "" r
 , 
USIr; (1ÆgOÇ 1] TU)G'IJ TOt) (JVJfJJaTO
 ?rU;
AS(Jtlal, TOV70 Plt-OIc,Jç ;(,UI 
GToí(1JCiJç ?rgoïGflJSVOII, 6XfTf, T
 Aonrr;; (h!TeX 'r1(1Jñ
 XrÆJ ÖÓ
1]ç 
fv 
De Corona. Orat. Græc. i. 247. 
" I saw this san1e Philip, ,,,,ith whonl your conflict lay, con- 
tent to lose an eye, to have his shoulder broken, his hand and 
his leg n1utilated, all for the sake of po,ver and. d0111inion, 
and abandoning to fortune whatever part of hill1 she chose 
to take, readily and without a n1urn1ur, so as what ren1ained 
should survive to honour and glory:"* 


0 , \ '11 " \, , 
\ , 11 ' \ ,
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U rag J_lvOIÇ f,Tgrx,lfra T'lJII ?rOÀIV, OUOf, .'7l'AllltlOIÇ s'YC<J, OUO 
, \' 1 "" 'I "" ""'
, 'I \ \, \ 
f,?rl TOUTOIÇ fJÆ'Y'dTTOII TfA.)1I 
fhaVTOU (þgOllCiJ e a^À gUll TOll f,f.IJOIl 
\ ß ' 
, '" r, rt \' 
TGIX'd(hOIl I OUASI OIXUI(A)Ç (jXO?r
IY, gug'IJ(Jglç o7rÀa, xal ?rOAS1f, 
\ , \ I' \..., \ \ t'l \ 
;(,('/.,1 TO?rOUÇ, xal AI(1Ællaç, xal lIav; XUI ?rOAAOUÇ 1'7('iTOUÇ, XUI 
\ r, , , 1 T "" , (3 
 , 'I \ 
1'OUÇ v?rsg TO V '1'(,) II U(hUVOU(.lJSIIOvç. UUT'X ?rgou UAO(.lJr;1/ f,'YCf) 
\ .... ' A .... t'l .,.., 11 1 ..., 
 \ \' 
'7rgo T1]Ç TTIXr;ç, 06011 1111 lXllvgCiJ7rlllo/ AO'Y'(J(.lJo/ OV1/UTOII, ;!,UI :OU- 
'I' \ I , \ \ I / "" IT .... 
TOIÇ f,TSI)GI(JU Ti'jll )GCiJgfXlI, OUX} TOil Xu,t,ÀOV (1JOVOII TOU f,lgalC<Jç 
oùòè TOV I1(JT
oç. De Corona. Grat. Græc. i. 32:5. 
" But the fortifications at which you nlock, and the repairs. 
, I counted as deserving the favour and the applause of the peo- 
pIe- 'Vhy not? Yet I certainly place them far below lny 
other claims to public gratitude. For I have not fortified 
A thens with stone walls or \vith tiled roofs; no, not I -neither 
do I plulue luyself llluch upon such works as thcse.-But 
would you justly estill1ate 111Y outworks, you will see :1nua- 
1l1ents, and cities, and settlelnents, and harbours, and ships, 
and cavalry, and annie8 raised to defend us.-The:sc art> the 


· This was the inscription most appropriately pla('eti untier Nelson's bust by 
the nC\", G. A. IJrowne, Fellow uf Trinity Cullege, Cambridge; alllI a happier 
(l'lOtation wa:-. pprha}l<; J\('\,pr matip 
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defences that I have drawn round Attica, as far as hUlnan 
prud.ence could. defend hor; and with such as these I fortified 
the country at large, not the arsenal only or the citadel. Nor 
was it I that yielded to Philip's policy and his anus; very far 
from it.-It was your captains and your allies through WhOlll 
his fortune triulnphed. 'Vhat are the proof.'3 of it ? They 
are nlanifest and plain. 
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1?r5 (.h01, TI or;, ,,/'ryVVJ(5'lVJV uzglbCiJÇ, gI6TOO'i'J{l.Æ, 'OU05IÇ ryrx-g 
Tct, TOIUÙT' dryvo

) TÒY .uèv T
V ;OIVJT
V (3lov r1(5CþuAñ, xaì 
" \ " 
 " \
, "" 
 I 
rt?rgary(J.Jovu, 'lUI aXlvouvov Ollra, TOV oe TVJII ?rO^'T
UOlJÆII(JJlJ 
I \ 
 \ \ 1\' r, r I ' I \ 
(þIAaITlOv, 'lUI (j(þUJ...SgOII, XUI 'lUt! exrx-(5T'íY r;{lÆgUlJ aryVJvVJv, Xrx-I 
.... \' \ r, \" , \ \, 
XUXOJlJ {lÆ(5TOV, OU TOV r;(jUí(}VV 'lUI u?rgUry(.hOllrx-, aAÎ...rx- TOlJ ev 
TO"'iÇ 'lIYOÚVOIÇ uZe
""; Phil. I'T. Orat. Græc. i. 150. 
" Say then, Aristodenlus, ho\v cOlnes it to pas
 that JOu, 
,,'ell kno\ying,-what indeed no one can doubt,-that private 
life is sn10oth, and peaceful, and secure, but the life of the 
statestnan turbulent_ and 
lippery, and checquered with daily 
contentions and. lniseries
-you should not prefer the tranquil 
and quiet lot, but that which is cast in the n1Ïdst of perih
 t' 


No. VI. 


0 , 
 I , \' ..." , t .... 
l'lOOO{lA')!.hatïU (lÆV ryE XUI XO(j(.hOlJ Tr;ç '7rOAeú'ç, xal 1


lJ, 
xu) ÎI.I(JÆvVJv, X. i\.. T. De Ordin. Rep. Orat. Græc. i. 174. 
See, too, the different instances of figures of cOlnparison 
cited in the Dissertation, as \vell as tuany others, e. p. the 
following .- 
Nùv 1;{l.J"'iv Àéryslç V'7:Gg T
V tï;uf,F.À'1)ÎI.UðtTVJV; !:J(5?r
g ÜV F.i'TIÇ lu- 
\ , 1\ "" , "', , \ \ I 
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TgOÇ, U(jt/SIIOU(j1 (.h
v TOIÇ 'lU{1JYOU6111 elf1'IVJV, (.h'l') ì...rç,ryol (J.J'rj05 051'l- 
, 
,...',
 \', 
\ 
\ "' , , 
lIUOI OJ VJV U'iroCþSUç.VJVTUI Tí7 V "'O(5OV' 
?rSI()r; OF. TS/I.SUT'íûF.lF. TIÇ 
, "" \ \ Y' , ...., '! 1\- , \ \ 
c/"UTVJlJ, Xrx-I TU lJO(.hlsO{lÆ!lU aUTor (þEgolro, u'lO/\OUtfVJV e?rl TO (.hllñ- 

 ." f E ' \ \ \" " 1\ r \ , " 
(.hU OISc;IOI, I TO XUI 7'0 e'7:01r;fJ5J1 UlJt/
CiJ?roç OVTO(5I, OUX Ull 
d?rsøu/)
JI. De Coronâ. Orat. Græc. i. 307. 
Of what arh-antagf' jl'; 
.f)nr plofJuence to tho conntry? 1" on 
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now descant upon what is past and done; as if a physician 
,vhen called to SOlne patient in a sinking state, were to give 
no advice and prescribe no course whereby the malady n1ight 
be cured; but when death had happened and the funeral was 
pcrforn1ing, should follow it to the grave, and expound ho,v the 
poor man 'would never have died had such and such things 
only been done. 


No. ,rli. 


Hæc, t:;icut exposui, ita gesta sunt, Judices: illsidiator 
superatus, vi victa vis, vel potius oppressa virtute audacia est. 
Nihil dico, quid respublica consecuta sit: nihil, quid vos: nihil, 
quid on1nes boni. Nihil sane id prosit 
liloni, qui hoc fato 
natus est, ut ne se quidenl servar
 potuerit, quin una 1'en1- 
publicalu vosque se1'varet. Si irl jure non l)osset, nihil ha- 
beo quod defendan1. Sin hoc et ratio doctis, et necessitas 
barbaris, et Inos gentibus, et feris natura ipsa præsc1'ipsit, ut 
01l1neUI semper vÏIn, quacunque ope possent, a corpore, a ca- 
pite, a vita sua propulsarent; non potestis hoc facinus iln- 
problun judicare, quin sinull judicetis, oInnibus, qui in latro- 
nes inciderint, aut illorul11 tel is, aut vestris sententiis esse pe- 
reundul11. Pro ]Jlilone, c. 11. 
This was the transaction as I have related it :-the assassin 
overcolne,-force vanquished by force, or rather violence 
overpowered by \?alour. I say nothing of the country"' s gain, 
-nothing of yours,-nothing of all good l11en"ls. Let 
lilo 
take no benefit from that, holding as he does his very ex- 
istence upon the condition of being unable to save hil11sclf 
without saving by the sanle act the cOl1ul1onwcaIth too. If 
the act was illegal, I have nothing to urge in its defence. 
But if it be a lesson which reason has taught the sage, and 
necessity the savage, and general usage has sanctioned in 
nations, and nature has inlparted to th(' beasts theulselves, 
that all violence, ,vhether offered to our lilnbs, our head
, or 
our lives, should by e,Tery n1eans within our reach always be 
l'epeHed, then can you not adjudgl") this deed eriu1inaJ, with- 
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out at the sanlO till1e adjudging everyone who falls anlong 
robbers, to perish either by their daggers, or by your sen- 
tence. 


,rideo adhuc constare onlni
, Judices: l\Iiloni etianl utile 
fuisse Clorlitull vivere; illi ad ea, quæ concupierat, optatissi- 
munl interitulu l\lilonis: odiuill fuisse illius in hUllc acerbis- 
silnum; in illunl hujus-nullunl: consuetudinem illius p0rpe- 
tuam in vi infèrenda; hujus tantulll in repellenda : 1110rtenl 
ab illo denuntiatu111 
Iiloni, et prædictanl palanl; nihil un- 
quam auditunl ex l\lilone: profectionis hujus diein illi notulll ; 
rf'dihull illius huic ignotunl fuisse: hujus iter necessariunl ; 
illius etian1 potius alienlul1: hunc præ se tulisse, se illo die 
Ron1a exiturunl; ilIum eo die se dissimulassf' redituruln: 
hunc nullius r<:i n1utasse consililul1; illum causam nlutandi 
consilii finxisse: huic, si insidiaretur, noctelll prope urbClll 
expectandam; illi, etiam si hunc non tinleret, tanlen accessunl 
ad urben1 nocturnunl fuisse metuendum. Pro lJIilu/l;e, c. 19. 
The structure of our lanr;uage, and the want of the ltic and 
ille, preclude any attempt at translating this noble arglunent. 


Si hæc non gesta audiretis, sed picta videretis
 tanlen ap- 
pareret, uteI' esset insidiator, uter nihil cogitaret luali, quuln 
alter veheretur in rheda pænulatus, una sederet uxor. Quid ho- 
rum non ilnpeditissimlun? vestitus, an vehicuhun, an cOlnes? 
quid n1inus prolnptun1 ad pugnaln, qUUIll pænula irretitus, 
rheda ilnpeditus, uxore pæne constrictus esset? Videte nunc 
illunl, primum egre(lientem e villa, subito: cur ?-vesperi: quid 
necesse est ?-tarde: qui convenit, id præsertiln temporis 
 
Devertit in villam P0111peii. POll1peiun1 ut videret? Sciebat 
in Alsiensi esse. Villan1 ut perspiceret? l\lillies in ea fuerat. 
Quid ergo erat moræ, et tergiversationis? Dum hic veniret, 
locul11 relinquere noluit. 
Age nunc, iter cxpediti latronis cum 
lilonis illlpedinlen- 
tis comparate. Semper illc antea cun1 uxore; turn sine ea: 
nunquam non in rheda; tunl in equo: comites Græculi, quo- 
cunque ibat, etiaIll qUlun in castra Etrusca properabat; tUIU 
nugarum in cOillitatu nihil. l\lilo, qui nunquam, turn casu 
pueros symphoniacos uxoris ducebat, et ancillarum greges: 
illo, qui senlper sccunl scorta, semper exoletos, semper lupas 
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duceret, tUln neminenl, nisi ut viruln a viro lectuill esse diceres. 
Cur igitur yictus est? Quia non seInper viator a latrone, nOll- 
l1Unquan1 etialll latro a viatore occiditur: quia, qualllquaill 
paratus in iInparatos Clodius, tan1en lnulier inciderat in 
v1ros. Pro :ßlilone, c. 20, 21. 
If instead of hearing these transactions related, you saw then1 
painted, it still would appear lnanifest which of the two par- 
ties was the conspirator, and ,d1ich of then1 had no evil 
design; when the on
 should be seen sitting in.a carriage, with 
his wife, and in his cloak. 'Yhat is there about hiln that 
leaves a limb free? dress, or conveyance, or con1pany 
 'Vho so 
ill prepared for fight as yonder luan ,,,ho sits entangled in his 
nlantle, cooped up in a carriage, tied do,vn by his 'wife 
 Look 
no,v at that other figure,-first leaving the city in a hurry; 
and why? In the evening-why should he no,v start 
 It 
is late-,vhy should this tin1e of all others suit hiln 
 He 
turns aside to Ponlpey's '''illa. In order to see POlnpey? 
But he is known to be at Alsilun. In order to see the 
Villa? But he has been there a thousand tillles before. Then 
why this delay, and this turning aside fronl the high road 
 
Because he does not choose to leave the spot until 
lilo shall 
conle up. 
Now, then, con1pare thp journey of the robber prepared 
for action, with that of 1\lilo enclllllbered in his route. Till 
then he had always travelled with his wife; on that day he 
was alone. Before, he ahvays was in his carriage; that day 
he was on horseback. Forlnerly, wherever he ,vent his 
Greeks were with hin1, even when on his lnarch to the Etru- 
rian camp. On this occasion there was no trifling accon1- 
l)aniluents. 1\Iilo ,vas no,v, for the first and only tin1e in his 
life, attended with his wife's chorus singers, and her whole 
household of waiting-women. Clodius, who had always tra- 
velled ,vith strlllllpets, alway
 with boys, always with bawds, 
on that day had not a creature with hinl but such as yon 
would call picked 111C'1l. IIow then mlllle it to pass t.hat he 
was overpowered? 'Vhy, because it is not a.lways the tra- 
veller who is overCOlne by the robber, but son1etÌlnes the 
robber too is slain by the traveller-because, although Clo- 
dins had fallen upon the unprepared, hin1self ready for action, 
yet the effen1Ìllate had f'allf'n [UllOllg lllell ! 
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Converti enim ex A tticis duorum eloquentissimorum nobilissimas Orationes 
-nee converti 1.lt interpres, sed ut orator, sententiis iisdem et earum formis 
tanquam fìguris, verbis ad nostram eonsuetudinem aptis; in quibus non ver- 
bum pro verbo neeesse habui reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vim que ser- 
vavi,-CrcERo, De Opt. Gen. Drat. cap. 5. 
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Af'FAIRS OF THE CHERSONESE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CERSOBLEPTES, king of the country, had ceded the Cherson- 
ese to Athens; but Cardia, a principal town, having put 
itself under the protection of Philip, Diopeithes was dis- 
patched to plant a colony in the peninsula, according to the 
policy of the Greeks ,,,hen they ,vanted to retain any acqui- 
sition of distant territory. This general, ,vithout any orders 
to that effect, but relying on support at home from the party 
of Deulosthenes, attacked J\Iaritime Thrace from the Cher- 
sonese, regarding Philip's conduct to,vards Cardia as a suffi- 
cient act of hostility to justify this aggression. The result 
of this incursion was a large booty, which he placed in safety 
in the peninsula. The 1\lacedonian party of course inveighed 
bitterly against the proceedings of Diopeithes, as an infrac- 
tion of the peace which nominally subsisted between Athens 
and J\Iacedon. The inimitable speech, of ,,,hich a transla- 
tion is here attempted, was Denlosthenes' answer to their 
attacks. I t unites all the great qualities of his prodigious 
eloquencein aremarkable degree; and, excepting in the article 
of invflctive, of which there is hardly any, it may fairly be 
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placed on the salllC line with the Great Oration itself. In- 
deed, in point of argument'and conciseness, and when judged 
by the severest rules of criticisln, it has no superior. 
The attenIpt here lnade is accolnpanied with a deep feel- 
ing of its necessary failure in 111any essential particulars. 
The thing aÏ1ned at has been to try ho,v far the lueaning of 
every worfl in the original could be given best in the Eng- 
lish, and as nearly as possible, the Saxon idiolll. Under 
the feeling ho,v widely asunder the design and execution are 
placed, there is, perhaps, sonle consolation to be derived fronl 
reflecting, that the object in view is really unattainable, as 
the excellence of the original is altogether unapproachable. 
It is rather an experiment upon our o,vn language than upon 
the Greek. 



ORA T I 0 Na 


IT ,vould be well, Athenians,l if all ,,,ho addressed you, deli- 
vered thenlselves altogether without prejudice and without 
partiality, each propounding ,vhatsoever he deelned nlost ad- 
visable, especially when you are asselubled to deliberate upon 
public affairs of the greatest inlportance. But since some 
speakers are actuated partly by a spirit of contention, Q partly 
by other sinlilar 111otives, it renlains for you, nlen of Athens, 
you, the people,3 laying aside all other considerations, ,vhat 
things you deem best for the country, those things to resolve, 
and (those things) to do. 
The question, then, relates to the affairs of the Chersonese, 
and the military operations ,vhich Philip has no,v for nearly 


1 See Cæsar's Speech, (SaUust, Bell. Cat. c. 47.) the exordium of which is 
neady taken from this. 
2 IIpoáyoVTaI. ÀÉynv. Happily rendered by Leland, "whose speeches are 
dictated;" but the end of the paragraph is not literal, nor does it contain aU the 
matter of the original. 
s cYJLâ
 TOV
 7roÀ^ov
. Neither Labarpe, nor Francis, nor Auger takes 
any account of this expression; but it is material, being in opposition here to the 

Vtol. and the ÀÉyoVTf.
, from whom Demosthenes appeals to the whole people. 
Wolf sees this in its true light, and renders the phrase by TÒV 

JLov. (Apud 
Reisk. Appar. Crit. i. 75.) In other instances the oi 7roÀÀoì are in opposition 
to tbe oi ÒÀí}'oa., as towards tbe end of tbis Oration. 
V
.IT. 2n 
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eleven nlonths been carrying on in Thrace. But this debate 
has for the 1110st part turned upon ,vhat Diopeithes is doing 
and designs to do. No,v, as for those offences of which par- 
ties 111ay be accused at any titHe, and which by law it rests 
with you to punish when you think fit, either inInlediately or 
after a while, I anI of opinion that such matters may be reserved 
for further consideration, 1 and that there is no necessity that 
either I, or anyone else, should contend Q much about them 
at present. But as for those places of which Philip, the un- 
provoked enenly3 of the country, and at the head of a large 
force on the Hellespont, c}, is endeavouring to surprises-places 
which, if ,ve let slip this opportunity, we never again can hope 
to rescue- 6 as to them I al11 clear that \ve ought instantly to 
take our determination and Inake onr preparations, nor suffer 
ourselves to be drawn aside fronl this course by other con- 
tentions 7 and other charges. 
But astonished as I have been, Athenians, at 111any things 
that are oftentimes addressed to you, I own I have never been 
more astonished than to hear what was lately said in the 
Senate; that it is the duty of a statesllUln to counsel either 


1 
K07T
ív ÈyxwpEÎv, "it is admissible to deliberate ;" "there is time enough 
to look after them." Leland connects this with the antecedent_Kâv ;f
1] 
OKÔ, 
K. T. À. but this cannot be. 
2 Some 1\'IS8. have ì.axvpíCEaBm without the 
t, " to pronounce confidently," 
" dogmatically." 
3 f Y7T ápx wv . This cannot be left out as most translators do, ,V olf among the 
rest; it is not here merely" actual" or "existing," but" beginning,"" aggressor." 
4 Leland's" hovering about the Hellespont" is not infelicitous, though per- 
haps not quite the true sense; for he was actually in the countries 7TfPì. 
f E ÀÀryU7rOVTOV, and th
refore was about, and not hove1ing about. He had 
alighted. 
5 IIpoÀa{3Eîv, dearly is, " to anticipate" or "surprise," given well in 'VoIf, 
" præripere." Leland, only" making attempts on ;" which gets rid of tbe meaning, 
instead of giving it. 
6 Kåv å7Tag vUTfpryUWp-EV, K. T. À. literally; "and if this once we be too 
late, we never shall be able to save them i" the relative to connect tbis witb the 
antecedent Öua. 
7 ' A7TO
pâvaL, "run away." Leland, "in the midst of foreign c1amours and 
accusations." This is not the meaning. He refers to the accusations of which 
he had been speaking, and it is to those that the "running away" is supposed 
to be. The sense is given either by "running away after, &c., or "being 
drawn aside by," &c. 
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absolutely n1aking ,var 1, or Inaintaining peace. No,v the 
case is this. 
 If, indeed, Philip will rClnain at peace, and 
neither keep possession of our settlements contrary to treaty, 
nor stir up all the ,vorld against us, there is nothing to be 
baid, and peace nlust be strictly lllaintained; nor, to say the 
truth,3 do I perceive any other disposition on your part. 
But if the conditions to ,vhich ,ve swore, and upon ,vhich the 
peace was nlade, are plain to be seen, lying ,vritten indeed 
before our eye
, and yet from the first, and before Diopei- 
thes set fo'ail with his settlers, who are no,v accused of having 
occasioned the war, Philip lllanifestly appears to have wrong- 
fully seized many of our possessions, of which your decrees, 
and thosp ratified,1< ilnpeach hilIl; and also to have ever 

ince been seizing the territories of the other Greeks, and of 
the Barbarians, and enlploying their force against us-ho,v 
can these n1en thus speak of our only having the choicp of at 
once going to war, or reIuaining at peace'
 'Ve have no choice 
at all in the 111atter; nor any course but one left to pursue, 
and that of all others the lllost righteous and the lllost neces- 
sary, ,vhich, howeyer, these men carefully overlook. And 
,vhat is that course? To chasti8(
.5 the first that attacks us; 


1 
H 'TrOÀEP.EÎV á'r.Àwr, rj" ãYELV T
V flp'ÍJvTJv. Their argument was-peace or 
war, one thing or another, either do nothing at aU, or come to hostilities with 
Philip; meaning, as there was no chance of going to war, that no objection 
should be made to whatevel' Philip did. 
2"EuTL 
É. 1\10st versions give this-Ie Be it sO,n or ., Be it peace,n which, 
especially the latter, does not tally with the preceding sentence. But it seems 
pJainly to refer to what follows. 
õ rf has here the force of "truly.n There is a biting sarcasm in these 
words; but the tone is purposely 
ubdued, and as inoffensive as possible. De. 
mosthenes often attacked them fiercely; but he knew that the multitude can 
bear invective better than mockery. Leland fails exceedingly in th.is passage- 
"and I find it perfectly agreeable to you," viz, peace. 
4 Kúpta-" authoritative," "ratified," " confirmed." 
5 , Ap.vvEuBm TÒV '1TpÓTEpOV K. T. À. Auger and Laharpe render this C repous- 
ser'- Francis, "l'epel"-Leland, " repel force by force." But that is exactly what 
Demosthenes does not mean to recommend-he is for doing a great deal more, not 
merely for defensive operations-his whole argument being, that as Philip was 
substantially at war by his proceeòings in one quarter, the Atbenians should 
not merely repel him there, but carry the war into whatever parts of his do- 
minions they could best attack; and this indeed \Vas tbe very point in issue as 
to Diopeitbes, who had ravaged Thrace, and not made any attack upon Cardia. 
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unless, indeed, they shall contend that, so long as Philip 
keeps a,vay fronl Attica and the Piræus, he neither "rongs 
this country nor Inakes war upon it; but then, if it be on 
grounds like these that they lay down the rules of justice, 
and trace 1 the IÏ1nits of peace and \"ar, it must be manifest 
to everyone that they are propounding principles neither 
just in themselves, nor consonant with your honour, 2 nor even 
consistent ,vith your safety; nay, it so happens, that they are 
holding language utterly repugnant to what they charge 
upon Diopeithes; for ho\v can ,ve give Philip free leave to do 
whatever he pleases, so he only keeps away from Attica, 
while Diopeithes must not assist the Thracians, upon pain of 
being charged ,vith involving us in war 
 But these things are 
narrowly scrutinized;;) and then we are told that it is an 
outrage for foreign troops to ravage the Hellespont-that 
Diopeithes has been comulittil1g piracy-and that ,ve should 
not give \vay to him. Be it so-let him be checked to_I 
have nothing to say against that. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help thinking, that if these men thus counsel you sincerely, and 
froln mere love of justice; as they are seeking to disband the 
whole force of the State by calumniating the General 5 who 
alone provides its pay, they are bound to shew you that Phi- 


1 Leland has but one verb-" state the bounds of peace and justice;" but 
there is never any reason for making Demosthenes more concise than he is- 
.,.à 
í'(ula TíBEVTat, Kat T
V Elp
Jl1JJI ópl(oJlTat. In what foHows, be does not 
give the sense. 
2 , AV(KTà, "to be endured;" but if it be so taken, there would seem to be an 
anticlimax in what foHows, ov8' vJ.LîJl àu
aÀij. We must render it, " to be endur- 
ed by you; n and then the whole will stand, " dishonourable, and not even safe. n 
ð 'E
EÀéYXOJlTat. It may either mean that Diopeithes' proceedings are so 
watched, and represented as equally bad with Philip's; or that Philip's are 
admitted to be bad, and then that Diopeithes' are maintained to be no 
better. 
- 4 rtyv{uBw ravTa. This can hardly mean, "let these things be so," be- 
cause ÊUTCù, which goes before, means that. It must rather be, "Let this," i. e. 
checking Diopeithes-(the antecedent being p.
 (1T'tTpi7rftJl avnf)-"be done." 
Most versions omit the words altogether. 
:; Leland has it, (C that man whose care and industry support them ;" but it 
is TÒV È

U'"1Kó.,.a Kal 'lrOpí(OJlTa xp
p.aTa, "the person commanding, and pro- 
viding pay." 
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lip'8 army too will be disbanded 1, if you should follow their 
advice; else you plainly see that they are only reducing the 
country to the very position ,vhich has already been the ruin 
of our affairs. For you are ,veIl aware, that in no one re- 
spect has Philip had the advantage of us nlore than in being 
always before-hand:2 with us. Constantly at the head of a 
regular army, and planning prospectively the operations he is 
to undertake, he suddenly springs:; upon whonlsoever he 
pleases, ,vhile we, after we have ascertained-J, that some blow 
has been struck, then, and not till then, we put ourselves in a 
bustle, and begin to prepare. Thus, I conceive, it comes to pass, 
that whatever he has seized upon he possesses in all security, 
and that ,ve, cOIning too late, incur a great expenditure, and 
incur it all in vain, ,vhile displaying our enmity and our de- 
sire to check him; but Inaking the attempt. after his work is 
done, ,ve, in addition 5 to our loss, cover ourselves with dis- 
grace. 


1 This is one of tbe many instances of most chaste and refined sarcasm 
wbich we meet with in Demosthenes, i. e. argument clothed in sarcasm of a 
subdued tone. 
2 TIpÓT
pO
 7fpÓ
 Toí
 -rrpáyp.a.ul. yíyvEuBm" i! hardly rendered by "superior 
vigilance in improving all opportunities," (I...eland)-for, beside being a para- 
phrase, it does not give the meaning so fully or so idiomatica]]y as tbe more literal 
version; nor does it so well maintain the contrast with vUT
pí.'
LJI, a favourite 
charge with Demosthenes
 and urged soon after this passage. Francis is bet- 
ter-" being in action before us." 
.3 'E
a'cþvr;
 Ècþ' ov
 . 7fá';Eunv. This expression is very strong. Aicþ- 
vr;
 or ê;,rþVCAJ, is either, " so quick as not to be seen"-" in the twinkling of an 
eye"-ex improviso-and E-
 is intensive of that sense; or it may be, "from a pluce 
where he could not ùe seen," IIápEuTl.v È
' ov
" is present with"-" appears 
like a ghost"-" arrives and is upon"-" springs upon," Leland has it, "in R 
mome
t strike the blow where he pleases," which is not so literal, 1I0r nearly 
so expressive. 
4 TIvBcúp.fBa, "made inquiry, and learnt." The same idea runs through this 
that gave rise to the remarkable illustration in the Second PhiJippic, "cZU7rEP oI 
ßJp{3apOl. 1rvKTfVOV(TLV." The whole of the passage here is very fine, The 
contrast of the Athenians with Philip is full of bitter sarcasm, and of argu- 
ment too. Leland omits the 1rvBcúp.EBa, ar.d only gives it as "waiting till some 
f'vent alarm us," wl.ich TI. ì ' f,YVÓj-Lfl 1 0V can hardly be; the ver
ion is also para- 
pbra
tjca], and lowers tbe excellent dfect of first inquiring-then learning-and 
then acting. 
5 IIpouocþÀLtTKú,nv. The -rrp0
 illdicatt:8 that the di
gral'e (aluxvvf}) 
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Be then ,veIl aware, Athenians, that at this very time, the 
speeches and pretexts of these 111en are one thing,1 but there 
is another thing actually doing and preparing by thenl-how 
Philip 111ay best di:,pose of every thing at his pleasure in 
absolute security, ,vhile you relnain at hOIne, and have no 
force beyond the walls. For only nlark, first of all, what is 
now going on. He is at present lingering 2 in Thrace with a 
large arlny, and according to the reports of those on the 
spot,;) he is sending for strong reinforceulents froIH 
Iacedon 
and Thessaly. If, then, ,vaiting till the Etesian winds set in, 
he falls upon Ryzantiulll, and lays siege to it, do you think, 
in the first place, that the Byzantians will renlain as they 
are, infatuated,), and not call upon you, and requiro you to 


is over and above' Eometbing else. Now, the only antecedents were the 
U7rávf} 
which is meutioned, and the failure from being behind.hand ; and loss implies 
both; 1ipÒ
 therefore means. "in addition to our loss." The beauty of the 
diction in this passage is remarkable-
a7Tav1}uwl-'E"V and àV1}ÀCùKivm, as well as 
7TPOUOcþÀLUl<á!JHV. l:1a7TávT}, uncompounded, may be taken for " simple expen- 
diture," though often used for " extravagance;" àvaÀíuKCù, the compoulJd, is 
properly, " to squander." 
1 TüÀÀu p.iv ÈUTI. K. T. À. U The rest is words and pretext-wbat they are 
doing is, &c." The antithesis in the idea, and no in the words, is a di!'tinguish- 
ing featUl'e of Demosthenes. He disdains every thing verbal-aU jingle. Bur 
here the contrast is as marked as if the structure had brought 7TpáTTETUL in op_ 
position to ÀiYE"TCU. 

 l:1WTp{ßEL. Some, HS Leland, give this merely as if it were expressive of 
his being, or being stationed, in Thrace. The word may be used, lIke commo- 
rari, for merely" staying j" but here it seems to have its original sense. 
3 01 7f'apó1J'u
. This can hardly mean, "those present here"-at the assem- 
bly-without reference to their having- been 011 the spot. 'Volf considers it, 
however, as merely those present. Rei
ke inclines to think it mealls those 
coming from 
Iacedon and Thessaly, alld therefore aware of Philip having 
ordered troops from thence; he thus rather connects oi 7TapóvTE
 with c11iÙ 
MUKEðovíar, K, T. À., leaving f1.
TU1rip.7ïE"TUL absolute. Hervagius, like most 
critics, puts the comma at 7TapÓI'TF
. Auger gives it as meaning" persons on 
the spof'-not at A theus. As for Laharpe, he hardly troubles himself with the 
original in this passage at an, but speaks of Philip having "been long in Thrace 
and Tbessaly"! Lehmd," as we (lrc here informed." Fram'is," as persons 
here present assure us " 
4 "AVOLft mean
 n
ore tllan "folly"-it is " mental a1ieuation;" and Demosthenes 
intpnds so to describe the conduct of the Byzantine!', in having rcùeJliously left 
the Athenians, andjoiut'd Chio!' aud Rhorlt's ag:'lÌtI
t tl1l'm 7rnpuKflÀÉUfLV O
T' 
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assist thetl1? I believe nothing of the kind; nay, if even 
there were any other people whonl they mistrusted more than 
they do you, they would rather D.(bnit that people into their 
city than surrender it to Philip,-always supposing him not 
to have already surprised and taken it. Should ,ve, then, be 
,yindbound here, and unable to make sail from hence, 1 if no 
succour is provided there, nothing can prevent the destruc- 
tion of that people. 
But these lncn, it will be 8aid
 are absolutely nloonstricken, 
-they are in SOlne paroxysn1 2 of mental alienation. Be it 
so,-they IllUst nevertheless be 
aved; for our own safety 
requires that. Besides':) it is by no nIcans so certain after all, 
that Philip will not invade the Chersonese. Indeed, to judge 
by the letter which he has addressed to you, he means to 
attack our troops there. If then this arnIY be now kept on 
foot, it will be able both to protect that province, and to 
harass him; but if once it is broken up, and he nlarches 
upon the Chersonese, ,vhere are ,ve, and what shall 'we do 
 
Bring Diopeithes to trial? Good God! and ho'v will our 
affairs be the better for that? But we shall send succours 
from hence?4 And ,vhat if we are prevented by the winds 
 


àEUðCTELV means more than "to have recourse for assistance," as Leland has it; 
or "to implore assistance," as Francis; it seems to imply a claim, as entitled 
to aid. 
1 'Eve/vl! ÙVa7rÀEVCTaL-" sail from hence;" not "tbitber," as Leland has 
inadvertently rendered it. 
2 KaKO
(llp.ovoï:CTL-íl1rfpßcíÀÀOV(]T" àvoíCf. Leland fails signally here,- 
" The extravagance and folly of these men exceed all bounds," is feeble and 
ulIlike the original,-to say nothing of extJRvagance exceeding bounds. Fran- 
cis is better, hecause more literal; c, they are absolutely (VT] f:1ía) possessed by 
some evil rlæmon." \V olf, "intemperiis agitantur, nec ad eorum amentiam 
arlrli quicquam potest." It is plain that corning after I<UKO()aLP.OVOVCTL, the 
V"i"f"/J,.:LíÀÀOVCTL must imply an excess of mental alienation. The former is 
t'xpressed by c. moonstri{'ken," or 
c evil infiueJlce,"-the latter by " paroxysm." 
3 The passage that follows is one of extraordinary force and rapidity; it is 
truly Demosthenic. 
4 B01]e
CTOJJ.
V aVTolf. This certainly looks as if the TÙÙ
 iv XEppOV
CT
 
meant the Chersonesitans, as some have rendered it, there being no aVTOc. 
to assist, if tl1e army supposed to be hroken up be the Athenian army in tbe 
Chersonese. In some 1\1 SS. and Editions, as that of Hervagius, it is ùìJTot. 
Reiske prefers aVToî
, and holds the meaning to be, U the Chf'rsonesitall
,"- 
Drat. Greec. Appar. Crit. ii. 211. 
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But thon they say he ,von't come 
 And who, I ask, will be 
answerable for that 
 But, Athonians, do you observe and 
reflect upon the approaching season of the year, at which 
there are some who actually think you should leave the Hel- 
lespont defenceless, and abandon it to Philip 
 'Vhat then? 
If on his return fronl Thrace, and neither luarching upon the 
Chersonese, nor upon Byzantium, (for this possibility must 
also be taken into the account) he attacks Chalcis and 
Ie- 
gara, as he lately did Oreus, ,vhether ,viII it be better to 
attack him there and let the ,val" conle close to Attica, or to 
find employment for him at a distance 
 1 I certainly prefer 
the latter course. 
All, therefore, who have seen and considered these things, 
will not only refrain fronl attelnpts to discredit and to de- 
stroy the army ,vhich Diopeithes is doing his utmost to raise 
for our defence; but will exert themselves to provide an- 
other 2 arnlY for his assistance, to aid hinI with funds and 
credit,3 and to co-operate with him in \vhatever other way 
they can serve hinl best. For, if Philip \vere asked,-Had 
you rather these troops no
.v under Diopeithes, such as they 
are
 (on that head I say nothing) ,yere well maintained, held 
in honour by the Athenians, and reinforced by the state,-or 
that they 'v ere dissipated and annihilated, in deference to 
the slanders and the charges of certain persons 
-I can have 
no doubt that he ,yould prefer the latter alternative. And 
is it possible that some among ourselves should be doing the 
very things for him which he himself \vould pray the gods to 
grant him? And can you still ask how it happens that the 


1 'EKÚ-" there,"-but as lveá

 had previously been used, and with the sense 
of" there," because referring to the immediate antecedent, Chalcis and Mcgara, 
Èuî must be taken to mean the former antecedent-the Chersonese-wh<.>re 
occupation was to be found for him. 
2 cETfpaz', Francis,Auger, I..Iaharpe, Leland, &c. conceive thatthey are trans- 
lating idiomatically when they render this by "reinforcements," The literal ver- 
sion is much to be preferred,-" Instead of trying to destroy the army be has 
raised, (or is raising) you ought to raise another in arldition, "_IIpolT?r'{zp- 
(((TKfVÚ(HV-" to prepare beforehancl"-" to have it rearly when he shall want it." 
3 
VVEV1i'opoîJJl'ia!> XPrJP,ÚTÚW. This is always renrlered as merely sup- 
,lying money or funds.-but the uvv appears to imply a heipillg him to obtain, 


 \yen as fHrni
hiJl6-a1ll1 that would mean ('redit a
 wdl fh fmltTs, 
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affairs of this country have gone to ruin! I would fain, I 
therefore, lay before you v1Ïthout reserve the present state of 
these affairs, and examine \vhat \ve are now doing, and how 
we are dealing with theIn. 2 'V e neither choose to contri- 
bute our money, nor dare ,ve serve in person, nor can we 
keep our hands off the public funds, nor do we furnish to 
Diopeithes the supplies ,.oted, nor ,viII ,ve give him credit for 
snppl)'ing himself; but we 111ust cavil at him, and pry into 
the reasons and the plans of his future operations, and ,vhat- 
ever else can most harass hÍ1n; nor yet, though we are in 
this temper of mind, does it please us to take our affairs into 
our own hands,3 but while in ,vords we extol those who hold 
a language worthy of the nation, by our actions ,vo co-oper- 
ate with those ,vho are thwarting their counsels. As often 
as anyone rises to speak, you are ,vont to ask him, 'Vhat 


I BovÀop.m TOí.VVV 'lrpÒ
 vp.â
 K.T.À. is notto be rendered merely,as Francis and 
\ 
others do-" I shallot-or " I wiJl now"-or "I am going to"; nor is Leland even 
so near the mark 8S that, when, by a paraphrasp quite wide of therneaning, he trans- 
lates, "let me entreat you to examine. " Wolf, by the literal" velim autem,lI comei 
much nearer. '\Vhy bod} he and Leland should make the È
fTáum and uKÉ'ÝauOal. 
(aorists of an active and a middle verb) bave the neutel' or rather pAssive sense of 
"being examined," as by you, is not easily perceived. The former word, 
though generally meaning to " inquire" or " examine," also signifies to " go over" 
-the latter here is plainly to " consider" or " examine." 
2 Xpwp.E8' aÍ1To7r," comporting" or " bearing ourselves"-but in reference to 
the 1ïapÓVTa 7rpáyp.ara-therefore " dealing with them," '\V olf, indeed, renders 
it xpwp.E8a 'Toîç 7rapOVUL 7ïpáyp.auL. Orat. Græc. A ppar. Crit. i. 78. 
This iii one of the finest passages in this or in any of the Orations, and it 
is remarkable how little it loses by translation-providEd that be literal. 
Every word, however, is to be weighed; none can be ndded nor any taken 
away; both qualities of the great orations here unite-the "nihil detrahi," and the 
" nihil addi. "-Quinti1. The variation of the governing verb in the first branch of 
the passage-BovÀopm-ro}.p.áw-ðívap.m, &c. and the repetition of the other 
set of verbs, omitting the governing ones, are to be noted. The celebrated 
address of Adam to Eve, in Milton, is framed on a like plan, and is an illus- 
tration of that great man's close study of the Greek or8tors-to wbich EO many 
of the speeches in Paradise Lost bear testimony. 
3 'Volf suggests that Tà 
iU;TEp' a'Ùrw
 7ïpárT
t.V may possibly mean,-" do 
each man his own duty, without obt'tructing others,"-which is ingenious, and 
bears on the argument about obstructing DiopeitlJes. But [[(aUTO!i, or some 
such word, would have been added; as tI)e text stands, it hardly 
8.n bear the 
meaning suggested.-.Ap71d RcisR.. Appar. Crit. i. 79. Leland is quite distant 
from the meaning-" Tl:u!I V\P rro('l'ed, qlllte regardlcss of our inter()
ts." 
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there is to be done? But I am disposed to ask you, 1 'Vhat 
there is to be said? For if you will neither contribute, nor 
Rerve in person, nor abstain froln the public funds, nor fur- 
nish the supplies assigned to Diopeithes, nor leave hilu to 
supply himself, nor resolve to take charge of your own 
affairs, I know not what to say ;-for if you give such licence 
to those ,,,ho ,vould carp at hinI, and tear his conduct in 
pieces on account of what, according to theIn, he is going to 
do, and if you listen to charges thus Inade by anticipation, 2 
\vhat can anyone say? But what nlay be the result of all 
this,3 it is fit that SOBle of you should now learn; and I will 
speak Iny 11lind freely; for on any other tenus I cannot sub- 
n1Ït to speak at all. 
All your cOInmanders ,vho ever sailed fron1 hence, I will 
answer for it with my life, -t levied contributions on the Chians 
and the Erythræans, and whatever other people they could, I 
mean, of course, Asiatics. Such as have a vessel or two, take 


1 This part of the passage is full of I'efincd wit-almost playful wit.-" If 
you wi11 be always a!'king us orrltOl's, whose business is with saying, to tell you 
what you are to do; why, really we must nt'eds turn the tables upon you, 
whose business is with doing, and ask you to tell us what we are to say." 
'Vhen Cicero said, "jocos lion contigisse," he must have meant jests and not 
wit. 
2 ITpoKaTT})'opOVJlTCùV-" accusing before llaurl"-refers to their prying before 
n1Pntioned, and grounding charges not on what he had done, but on what he 
was hy their own surmises supposed to be going to do,-Jv cþaul. K.T.À. This 
is the winding up of the wbole of their unreasonable conduct, and is very 
strikingly put. 
3 Francis thinks õ, n Toívvv ôvvaTat. #C.T.A. must mean that Diopeithes could 
do alJ these things,-i. e, by the usage of military men, and that Demosthenes 
means now to pro\'e it. But he does not-he only shews the effects of the 
conrluct of the aCCUSl'rs and the Athenian!'. Next, there is no OVT01; or fKfÎv01;. 
Then, there seems no antecedent to ..ai'Ta, ill the selJse of things already done 
by Diopeithes; and nothing that he intendt:'d to òo was specified, but only 
reference was made to his accllsers surmi
ing something, without saying what; 
and accordingly Francis and Lucehesini, whom in this he folJows, to support 
this gloss, are ob1iged to alter tile 
en
e and to add, "what he has done," 
Leland is here right. The Gret'k is confesseòly somewhat obscure, Wolf 
gives" Quid his rebus proficiatur," which is foJlowerl by Tourreil; and, with 
Jess than his acclistomed diffuseness alJd paraphrase, by Auger; ar.d Labarpe 
}18S the same sense, but, as usual, leaving out part, and inserting something 
else. . 
4 ITáUXHv ónou!I np.wJ1at.-" I am condemnt'rl"-" adjudged." Seeing this, 
some readings have it, ï TOlPÓ!) fìp.L.- Reisk, A ppar. ('rit. ii, 2:31. 
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le
s, I-such as have a greater force, III ore ; and those ,,,ho pay, 
do not give for nothing either the slnaller sunIS or the larger; 
they know better what they are about; they purchase for 
their nlerchants, freedoln fronl injury and fronl pillage ,,,hen 
their ships are pa
sing to and fro. 2 But the contributions, it 
i'S said, are free gifts, and by this nan1e these levies pass; 
and no,v it is perfectly certain that those nations ,viII fur- 
nish such supplies to Diopeithes as soon as they see hÏ1n at 
the head of an arnlY. Indeed, froln what other quarters do 
you ÏInagine that he, who receives nothing at all fron1 hon1e, 
and haR no funds of his own wherewithal to pay his soldiers, 
can deri\Te the llle3ns of supporting thelll? Froln the clouds, 
think you 
 
o such thing,-he lTIUst support thel11 upon 
what he can collect, and beg, und borro,,,. IIis accusers, 
then, are in reality doing nothing but warning all not to give 
supplies to one ,vho is aLout to be punished, not only for 
what he nlay have done, or aSdisteJ in doing, but for what 
he nlay intend to do. 3 Their language is this: "He is pre- 
paring siege.s,-he is sacrificing the Greeks." 
Iuch these 
l11en care for the Greeks that live in Asia! They are better 
at caring for theln than for the Greeks of their o,vn coun- 
try.'t And this, 1 preslune
 is the reason why another C0111- 
nlander must needs be sent to the Hellespont. But if Dio- 


I 'EÀcLT7ova. Leland has it, "a talel.t,"-according. apparently. to some 
reading unknown to most ('ommentators. Neither 'V olf, Reiske, nor Her- 
vagius, mentions it. 
O) R o k d h h t h ,
, 
 r!. ,
') I 
- els e an ot ers aye a 
 op t us at aVTCi!V. Ta TOLaVTa. 'tarn U HVG'l!- 
(jLÔÓVUL. It seems raising a gratuitous difficulty and a plainly had reading. 
'V olf stops it in the same way, and supplies other words, as f'ither xp
p.aTa 
(jdMauw, (the antecedent being not the things given, but the purpose of the 
gift) or ÈUTì Tà npúyp.aTuo-" But they say that these contributions arf' giren 
through bene\"olence (or good will), and hy this name the levies pass." They 
are literally cal1cd "benevolence,ç,"-as in England of old; so universal is the 
vocahulary of fmudulent oppression! 
3 A play on the words P.fÀÀfL and P.iÀfL (used !mmediately afterwards) 
has been suggested by some,-a thiug so entirely uulike Demosthene
, that 
Reiske justly dismisses the 1I0tion as ah:'UI"d,-Appar. Crit. ii. 213. 
4 A remarkable instance of Demosthenes passing by an ohvious sarcasm, or 
ratber of his taking a gentle, subdued one, instead of a double and more cut- 
ting one. ' AJ-LfÍvov
. The sense may either be: "they are very good to take 
care," &c, or "they are better at taking care," &c. 'V ()If is so much pleased 
with this latter sense that he cites Virgil,-" Et cnntare pare
, ct rt'!'pondere 
parati." -Apud Rei
k. A ppar. Crit. i. 80, 
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peithes has committed these outrages-if he is guilty of 
piracy-a dispatch, 1 Athenians, a little dispatch, will suffice 
to stop it all. The la\v says that \vrong-doers shall be im- 
peached; not, good G'od! that we are to defend ourselves 
against them by costly expeditions and fleets,-that \vould 
be the height of folly. Against the enemy WhOlll ,ve cannot- 
bring under the lash of the law, it may be necessary to main- 
tain armies, and fit out fleets, and contribute funds; but 
against our own citizens, decrees-in1peachment-the vessel 
of recal-these are the appropriate proceedings-these are 
the measures of right-thinking men; but what those people 
are no\v about is the course of ,yorkers of ll1ischief-of men 
who are bringing ruin upon the country. 
That there should be such men alnong us, is indeed por- 
tentous; and yet it should seem not to be so. 
 On the con- 
trary, in this meeting, you who are here asselnbled are so 
minded, that if anyone were to stand for,vard and denounce 
Diopeithes, or Chares, or Aristophon, or any other' of your 
fellow-citizens, as the cause of all our ll1Ì
fortunes, you ,vould 
straightway applaud him, and cry out that he ,vas in the 
right; but were anyone to stand forward and say what is 
strictly true-" Athenians, you are trifling-Philip is the 
cause of all these Iniscarriages in our affairs; 3 for if he ,vould 
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1 IILvúKLOv.-Some have it, "nn impeachment of treason." Reiske, as he 
generally does, takes the right view: "a letter of recal from the people." Ap- 
})ar. Cri t. ii. 214. 
2 ð
LVÒV 'tJv, OV ðH.VÓV tUTU-. The commentators, after their manner, pass 
over tbe real difficulty. Wolf translates it by a kind of play on the words- 
" quamquam ferendum graviter, non tamen graviter est ferendum"-quite unlike 
Demosthenes. Reiske is silent; Francis not unbappily suggests vl.Úv as to be 
inserted. It may be that tbe word is ËXn'; or ;
ET'. At any rate we can- 
not suppose ðEt.vÒV used in two different sellses in the same breath-namely, as 
" what ought to be," or, " what is,"-(monstrous). It is barely possible that 
Demostbenes may have said-"This is both monstrous, and after all, not mon- 
strous, for," &c., meaning, "to look at your conduct it seems not so." There 
is a phrase of a like kind-auK ;K
W, ÉKWV, (wold he, noM IH>). Tourreil takes 
the meaning to be-that the having such men at Athens was bad enough, but that 
what followed was worse; i. e. that compared with the latter evil, the .former, 
hO\\ ever bad in it3elf, was no evil at all. On this view at least his version is 
grounded, (p. 117), and he is followed by buth LahHrpc and Auger. 
3 Kwcwv Kuì 7rpayp.áTCv
-, justifies the òeparturp from the "èrsion of the 
KU1CWII, which immediately precedeB, 
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only renlain at peace, this country would be in no trouble;" 
you would have nothing to F:ty in contradict}on of a statelnent 
so true: nevertheless, I am almost certain that you \voulù be 
offended, and would feel a
 if you had lost something by it. 1 
The cause of all this (and Heaven grant that I lllay be suf- 
fered to speak frankly, as I ani only speaking for your bene- 
fit) but the cause of it is, that one class of our statesmen 
have for a long time past taught you to be as awful and as 
stern in your public meetings, as in your \varlike operations 
you are supine and contenlptible. Thus, if sonle Ol1P ,vithin 
your power, and 'whose person )FOU can at any tinle seize, is 
denounced, you [u

ent and desire it may be done; but if the 
party denounced be one wholn you HiU c;;;t first overcome in the 
field before lOU can punish him, then I iniagine you will find 
yourselves at a loss how to proceed, though you would be 
grievously offended at being convicted of such conduct. The 
contrary of this course, Athenians, was the duty of all states- 
men; to give you habits of gentleness and humanity in your 
asseniblies, ,,,here the rights of yourselves and your allies are 
debated; to make you \vear an aspect formidable and stern in 
,varlike operations, where the strife i", with enclnies-,vith 
antagonists: 2 But now, by luanaging and courting you be- 
yond all bounds, they have brought you to this, that, spoilt 
\vith being panlpered and fawned upon,5 you can bear to hear 


1 Le1and renders tbis: "as if it were the account of some dreadful misfor- 
tune. .. It appears rather to be-"Y OM would seem to thillk you had lost some- 
tbing," i, e. by the ad\'ice or statemel1t. 
The passage immediately following is very fine; and the diction corresponds 
with the vehemence of the matter. It forms a contrast with the somewhat 
feeble one a little way back-about not employing armies and íleets against 
individuals under the puwer of the law; which if it be not a. grave irony-not 
like Demosthenes-is an expanded truism. 
! 'AJln7T'áÀov
 must mean more than the IxepoÌ;
 which precedes. It i3 
'i antagonists"-but figbting on somewhat equal terms-those wbo are a match 
for you; as if he bad said" with enemies; ay, and formidable ones too." 
.5 Tpvcþij.JI Kllì lCoÀUlc
V
<Teat-the former ( Tpvcþáw) is from eptJ7TTW "to en- 
feeble," and means-" to behave like one spoilt with pampering;" tbe latter-" to 
be wbeedled"-from KÓÀa
 a parasite, l:J.1Jp.U'ywì'ovJln
 may mean" flattering ;" 
but it is a translatitious sense, the meaning being, "to lead or drive tbe people." 
Leland has paraphrased this word and xapL'óJL
JlOL Kae' V7T'
pßoÀ
JI into 
"leading you gently on to their purposes by the most abject compliances with 
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in the asseInbly only what tickles your ear, while in the real 
state of Jour affairs and of events, JOu are destined speedily 
to struggle for your very existence. 
Now then, by I-Ieavens, suppose the states of Greece should 
call JOU to account for the opportunities which through su- 
pineness you have let slip, and should interrogate you thus, 
-" 1"" ou, Inel1 of Athens, are always sending an1ba::58adors, 
and telling us how Philip is plotting against us and all the 
Greeks, and how we should be on our guard against the 
111an '1'1 (with luany other things to this effect, as it Inust be 
confessed we do). i .
 
\nd yet, 0 1110st pitiful of l11ortal8 ! 2 
for ten ulonihs was that saU1e l11an detained abroad; inter- 
cepted by sickness, and winter, and wars, his return honle was 
in1po:-;siLle 
 and you have neither delivered Eubæa, nor reco- 
vered a Ringle one of your possesBions ; but while you l'mnain- 
ed at honle idling away your tinle at your ease,;) and in 
health, (if they who thus act can be in a healthy state, 1.) he 
planted two tyrants in Eubæa, erecting 5 thenl as bulwarks, 


your humours;" and in the same passage, he renders-
LaT
edlwCTL!I-" have 
formed and moulded ;"-Nor is 7ráVTa 7rpÒ
 

OV
V, "entertainment"; it is 
"what pleases"-" gives delight"-" tickles tlJe ear.'" TpvÇJéj.v is not 8atisfied by, 
" being delicate ;" this applies rather to the" listening only to soft things"-which 
follows: "spoilt" is plainly required by 'TpvÇJéj.v. Tbere is wanting, too, a 
connecting word, as "while," to make the concluding part of the sentence refer 
to tbe rest; and 7rpáyp.alTL Kul TO'i
 YLYVOJlÉVOL
 is more than" affairs;" it is to 
make the contrast stronger with the ÀÓYOL and ÈKKÀ
CT/(lL. 
1 This is plainly a parenthesis, as Reiske has observed, Some, as Auger, 
make only the part after TOLaVTa parenthetical-which is quite impossible. 
The marks of parenthesis are omitted in Reiske's text. See Orat. Græc. 
i. 98, App. Crit. ii. 215. 
2 (þavÀóTuTOL-" insignificant" or " of mean value," enters into this word ne- 
cessarily ; and Leland's" wretched" will not do. (Qu." dastardly.") 
ð 
xoÀ
v (lyóvTwv. "Keeping holiday" is the literal, perhaps tbe best ver. 
sion: CT)(OÀ
 came to signify the reverse of idleness, from the borrowed meaning 
of employing leisure in work-thus "vacare negotiis"-and "ludi magister" 
4 fYYLUWÓVTC1JV, (
l 
EÎ K. T. À.) It seems hardly possible to escape the con- 
clusion that Demosthenes here plays upon the word, as in the parenthesis it 
must mean "mental health," and in the other use, " bodily," as opposed to the 
VÓ(TO
 from which Philip's operations suffered. It is barely pos!;ible that it 
may be an hyperbole importing-that nothing but sickness can account for tbe 
inaction. 
j 'F:-lrLTfLXíU(lç'-" audacule dictum" says Reiskt', App, Crit. H. 216; but 
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one against Attica, the other against Sciath
s,-and you 
did nothing to prevent him,-which you well might, even 
if you had done no more; but you connived at hinl, and no- 
toriously abandoned your rights to hinl, and made it mani- 
fest 1 that were he to die ten times over, you never would be- 
stir yourselves the more. ':2 \Vherefore, then, send alubassa- 
dol's, and l1lake charges, and busy yourselves with our con- 
cerns 't'- If those states should hold this language, Athenians, 
what answer could we nlake, or what should we have to say 
3 
I protest I cannot see. But some there are who think to enl- 
barrass a speaker by asking hinl-" 'V hat ought ,ve to do 
" 
To them I would give this answer-the 1110st just and the 
nlost true that can be given. "Do anything but what you 
are now doillg'''-but further I will state the lllatter articu- 
lately; and as they are so ready to ask, let thenl be as will- 
ing to act. I, 


he thinks the " durities dictionis" softened hy supposing" tyrant" to be put for 
"power of a tyrant!" Leland almost entirely loses this fine figure; "Eubæa is 
commanded by his two tyrants; the one, just opposite to Attica, to keep you 
perpetua]]y in awe." Francis makes them both kings, but appJies i7rLTHxíua
 
to neither; he introduces Eretria, and makes it the thing fortified-as if ù7rav- 
TLKpÙ was T
V xwpav àrraVTLKpv, 
The whole of this supposed expostulation is of the highest order of indig- 
nant eloquence., the latter' part especia]]y; it cuts the Athenians to the quick. 
There almost seems reason to suppose that they had on some occasion been 
mean enough to defend their pa8vp.{a by saying, u only wait ti1l Philip is wen 
dead." Their reference to their mis
ions, &c. is equally severe. Reiske 
changed 7rp
uß
V
'T
 into the middle, to shew that" seI.dillg ambassadors," and 
not " going on embassies," was meant; but it is by no means clear tbat " going" is 
not meant. The sarcasm may be this: "\vhat signities your coming to us as 
ambassadors, and your accusing others, and your stirring us up to act? Why 
don't you stay at home and practise wbat you are so ready to preach ?" 
I <Þav
pòv 7ï
7rOL
KaT
, never can be, as Leland bas it. co fully declared. It If 
he means, "your conduct shews," it is too violent j iflitei any, "a declaration," it 
is not the sense of the passage. 
2 Leland's "it would not inspire you with the least degree of vigour," is 
both a paraphrase and much inferior to the literill version of oùSÈv p.ûXÀov 
KLJI
u
u8
 . 
3 'Epovp.
v-rþ
uop.
v-the former-" what shan we ad\'ance"-" declare" 
-" answer?" the latter-" what have we got to 
ay at all ?" 
4 Leland gives this admirably, if not very literally: "as ready to fol1ow, as 
to ask ad vice. " 
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Of one thinO' then, Athenianc:, YOU must in the outset be 
o . 
intiluatelv persuaded that Philip is ID3hing war upon tllli 
country, and th
 peace i.. at an end.-CHve 0\ er accu'ing each 
other upon tillb head; he i... the bitter enem)' of the "hoI
 
city, and of the ground it stands on; and.. I "ill add.. of aII "ho 
are within it; and those nlost 1 of all \\ho flatter themseh"es 
they are in favour \\ ith hinl. If th
 doubt it.. let thenllook at 
Euthycrates and Lasthenes.. the 01) nthians.. who, to all appear- 
ance.. on the most fanliliar footing with hinl fifter betra)"inO' 
their country tf) hiln, peri,hed the most rob roLl)" of an). - 
But with nothing is be more at war than" ith our COll"titu- 
tion; against nothing are hi
 plan
 more :-:teadil)' pointed; to 
nothing does he look nlore keenl)- than to how hl Dlay de
tro) 
it; and here indeed he ac
 con
istently3 t.'nough; he know
 
full well that thou!!h he ,,'ere to make hilu...:elf the m
ter of 
all the re
t of Greece. he nèver could have any ..ecure footinó 
an)"where so long as )"our popular Goyernment la
ed and 
that, should he encounter an
 of the .;hocks. ,\hich EO often 


1 ToÎs- P.áÀ.I.UT' oìojJ:J.'ol.
-is by some (Leland amon o tbem) gl\"en as if 
I-&cf).I.OTa n ere connected with xa,/!.f'uBac-but w}
at folio\\ s as to Lastbenes 
Fht'\V8 tbat it is not so. "olf connects it "ith iÀtpèr-but add. a 
uper)ati\e 
fmarime) to tbe Xap,'fuBat. 
Tbi
 pa"snge is repedted in tile Fourth PhiJippic; \\ bich is indeed in great 
part made up of pa

ages from the otber minor Oration!' and mo"t of an from the 
Chersonese. But the repetition of this på

age bas ,ariations more remarkabIe 
tban tbat of most others; and of th(' e the, mo
t striking is, that in
te8d of 
TOÎS- Èv T7j W"oÂn 'ú;;'UI.V Ùv{tp&m-oLr, it i
 8Eo
S"-and he adds, as it \\ ere in pass. 
ing, tbe exclam&tion OL-rr;" aLTùv 'EoÀtfT'ELav-" may they utterly annibilate 
him!" W 0]( notes tbe repetition, but as if it were \\itbout cbange, (Apud Reic:;k. 
.Appar. Crit. i. 7. )'-ï.pou6
uCIJ certainly agrees better with troIS' tban àIl8p
- 
r.ott-for \\ ith tbe latter It is an anti.climax; since no doubt he who was hostile 
to the '"ery ground must be so to tbe inhabitant
. 
t It is well known they did not die-but were reduced to dic:;grace at Philip's 
Court; of whom it is related tbat \\ hen tbey complained of tbe people caning 
them traitors, Pbilip arch1)" oLsen-ed: "These :\Iacedonians are rough sort of 
folk-they call a 
pade a spade. It 
3 ElICÓTCðS--r.påTTH' III the Fourth Philippic- it ÍCj E 9 E àvå)'lC7] S'-'úoc fì. 
Le1and renders it 'by "in some sort a necessitv n 8S if he bad tbe Fourth 
. , 
Philippic under bis eye-which he certainly had in a subsequent passage; but 
bere it is only C( consistency," or some " like) y reason." 
i llTaÎupa-" a faU from striking on any tbing--" if be -:1Ou1d encounter 
any of tbe many 
bockE: which happen to man." 
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h:lppen to all l11pn, an \\ hOlll 114\ has no\\ :-:uhjeet .d to his pow 'r 
\\ ould L 
 fOUIUl l Hyillcf' for prot 
 
tion to you. For ron arc not 
by naturl' p10TIP to gra--ping nnd u,urp:ltion. hut r:lther f:uuous 
for re',: 
ting thp f'lleroadl1l1ent 
 of other!-:, and wrp ting th 
ir 
a .qlli
ition fro Il I thcnl
 r 
'Hly to luakt' h 
3d :1gaiu
t :\11\- 
hitiou... t) r:lnt
 aTItl rt...
tC)rt.- lihcrt
 to luanl\.in41.-Call Philip, 
tlh-ll, b -. pI 'a

ù that your liLl'rt
 :,houlù L lying in \\ai for 
opportunities to molest hinl . Far frOIH it 
 h. i
 not 
() 1,:141 
or Fupl'rfit'ial' It rpa
onl'r. 
It L 'ho\ -q )'ou, ther -for \ in th 
 firBt pIa 
 ., to r(1gard hinl 

s th \ CTICln
 "f our cOTl
titution, th
 imptH'ahlt
 ('llenlY of its 
tlt'l11ueratic 
truchn.f';5 f()r if your Illind.., aTe not ilULu .d "ith 
thi..-: L -licf, you \\ ill n 
\"cr L -. 
trenuou'3 in th
 prosecution or 

 our nle:u..url'
. r n the nc
t placl".. you nlu
t hl thoroughly 
a \\":U"" that \\ hat 
\ cr }1(.. i
 \\orh.ing- at and pr 
purill(f'.. h i 
prcparinO' :lO'ainst thi ronntry. :nul that" hop, ('r r(-:-:i
t
 hilH 
an) \\ ht>re OpPO
(

 hint t hl't"l' in our (l4'tl'llt.'p. :Nor iq t1}.(
re any 


] "H
f& 7ní'T.1 Ie T.À.-" it would happen." or h turn out that ull, b.c." Hut till' 
force of ,. \\ ou]d be found" is the same. 
2 'E
acþ
}..Éue.u. ., Assert tbe liberties," Ib Leland has it, will not (to. 
h is-" to fl-mo\'c." Ie transfer," " translute,"-i. e. out '!f ,
lav !I into liberty. .As- 
sert applies to resisting those \..bo would enslave, as wt:ll as to freeing those 111- 
rea(ty enslaved. Demosthenes plainly meant here tbe latter; he had already 
provide(t for tbe former by E' lIo x À r,um. 
J Leland is exceedingly good here-Ie he sees, in )'our freedom, 8 spy upon 
the incidents of his fortune ;" only that spy is not the word-it is some one I)-ing 
in wait for the opportunity to spring upon him; it is one in ambush-and not a 
scout. Perhaps if suC'h a thing as lendmg a figure to Demosthenes were ever 
lawful, Leland might have thu' given it -" Can he be pleased to think that 
your 1iberty is l)"ing in ambusb upon the march of his fortune!" Leland omits 
the al1swer
 O
Ôf 'li"oÀÀoiJ 
fr, and changes tbe sensp. of the commentary ov leaKiJ
 
Ie.T.À. by his translation. 
t o
ð ùPì'ws--from åpyòr, q. ab ËpyolI.-Perbaps we migbt say, "in an 
lInworkmanlike manner." 

 Leland seems to consider tbe fxBpòr simply as applied to 7ro).,tTEía, and the 
Ù
UI).,ÀÚKTOII to 
1Jp.olepaTía-and this is very possible; nor (toes it appear to 
be a refinement. It requires, however, in English, a repetition of the substantive. 
But he is plainly wrong in rendering 7ro')..tTE{a, " stHte," and Ô1Jp-Of(pnT:a, "free 
con
titution:" the fonner is not used for ïÓ).,tS', but always for" government," 
or " system,"-tbe latter for the" popular nature" of it. 
""'OL. IV'. 2 I 


, 
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one of yon silnple enough to suppose that Philip is only bent 1 
upon pos
essing these lIliserable villages in Thrace. (for ,vhat 
else can we call Drongilos, and Cabyle, and 
Iasteir3. and the 
other places which he is now attacking and reducing
) or 
that to take such places as these he would expose hilIlself to 
toil, and weather, and the greatest perils; while for the 
Athenian ports, and arsenals, and navy,2 3n4 silver mine8, 
and rich 3 revenues, 4o he cared nothing, but suffered you to re- 
tain theln all, hinlselfwilling to 'v inter in a loathsonle dungeon 
for the n1illet and rye of the Thracian store-pits ?-No such 
thing-but it is to nlake hilnself nlaster of your possessions 
that this and all his other enterprises are undertaken. 
'Vhat is the course, then, for wise men to take? Know- 
ing and confessing all these things, to shake off that exces- 
sive and incurable':; inactivity; to contribute money; to claim 6 
the contributions of your allies; to Blake effectual provision; 
for keeping on foot the regular anny, in order that, as Philip 
has a force ever ready for outraging and enslav!ng all the 
Greeks, you luay in like manner have" one ready to save and 


I 'E7rteVfL/iv, K.T.À. Leland gives this admirably by, " his des:ires are centred 
in these paltry villages." 
2 Some 1V1SS, omit the Tpl
pú>v-but there is no tautology in baving both 
VEÚ>p{ú>V and that; for VEWPLa may be " arsenals" as well as "navy," 
.3 TOUOÚTÚ>V-" so great,"-but not comparing tbem with anytbing else,- 
must be taken to mean "vast," "great," H rich." Leland renders it "otber 
revenues;" but nothing like revenues had been mentioned, unless, perbaps, tbe 
silver works-and TouovTor is not" otber." 
4 Here, as in a former passage, be next year (in tbe Fourtb Pbilippic) adds 
a fine sentence, greatly beightening tbe effect-Kaì TÓ7rú>V, K.T.À. (and territory, 
and renown, which beaven forbid that either he, or any otber conqueror of our 
country, sbould ever strip us of !) 
5 · AV
KE(J'TOV. This certainly means "incurable," though it may be only 
an intensive, like v7rEpßáÀÀovuuv ;-for it seems like a contradiction to advise 
shaking off tbat which cannot be got rid of. 
6 , A
LOÛV implies a demand as of right, i. e. claim the quota they were bound 
to contribute. 
7 cOp
v Kuì 7rpáTTELV-" see to, and act for, keeping up," &c. Leland has 
it: "take all possible measures." The more literal, "make effectual provision,u 
seems to include" see" and "do." 
8 >/EX1J TE and å7TUULV, "bave," and "all," omitted by Leland, as if too 
literal, give great force and beauty to this passage, 
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to succour then1 all. For with occasionallevies 1 nonc of the 
lllilitary operations which are necessary can be und('rÜtken ; 
troops nUlst be e<1 uipped, and lnagazines provided, and trea- 
t;;ures, and a Inilitary police
 appointed, aud the strictest 
watch kept upon the 111Ïlitary chest, care being howe\Ter taken 
to ulake the treasurers accountable for the financial depart- 
Jnent, and the cOllunander for the nlilitary operations. If 
you were to act thu
, and be really3 strongly anirnated with 
this 
pirit, you would either cOlupel Philip strictly to Inaill- 
tain peace and stay at hOlne, (which is the best thing that 
could happen) or you would wage war with hiln upon equal 
tcrnlS. -l 
If indeed any ono reckons that all this will require both a 
heavy expense and nluch toil and exertion,5 he reckong 
rightly. Yet when he reflects on what will a
suredly befal 
the country if we do nothing of the kind, he will find that we 
shall ue gainers by doing cheerfulli i what ought to be done. 
But if the gods thenlselves were to engage for what no Hlortal 
could be trusted were he to prolllise, that you Inight rClnain 
inactive, leaving everything undone, and Philip should never 


I B01J8f'aLr. This word came to signify" a sudden levy," 01' "raw troops ;" 
hellce to Attic ea1'S there \Vas 110 incongruity in this passage with the preceding 
requisition to have an army ready-ßo
81JCTovCTav. 
2 L:11JJ.LOCTíovr. This may be an adjective, agreeing with Tap tar, though 
separated by the Kaì,-the Ka
 being, indeed, omitted in some MSS., and in 
Hervagius, and most editions. nut Reiske seems WE'll warranted in insert.. 
ing it. The Treasurer, or QnestlJr, Tapiar, was necessarily a public officer, amI 
lJ1JpóCTwr means" gaoler," " police," v,g. Provost-marshal. 
:3 Some 1\1 S S. join cðr àÀ1J8wr with rlYELII Eìp
II1JII; but without it the ÈeEÀ
- 
CT1JTE, coming after the 7rOL
CT1JTE is feeble-not to say, an anticlimax. 
4 A most beautiful addition is made to this passage, in the repetition of it in the 
Fourth Philippic, Kaì tCTCJ)r, K. 7. À. (" and then, perhaps, Athenians, as 
you now are anxiously asking, what is Philip doing? and whither is he march- 
ing ? So the day may come, when he shall be solicitous to know whither 
the armies of Athens have gone; and on what point they will make their ap- 
pearance. ") 
5 II,JIICJ)1I Kaì 7TpaypaTÉLar,-" toil and trouble," as well given by Leland- 
and quite literal. Bnt the phrase has become with us applicable to other and 
lesser exertions than national ones. 
6 rEKóllTar 7TOLÚII Tlì l>ioIlTn, is iJ) rendered by Lelallll: "engnging hea..ti)
, 
in th
s cau!'e." 
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attack you, it would still, by Heavens, be scandalous and 
wholly unworthy of yourselves, of the high destinms 1 of the 
country, and the renown of your foretather
, to deliver over 
all the rest of Greece to bondage for the sake of your o,vn 
ease; and for myself, I would lnuch rather have laid down 
my life than be the advi
er of such conduct. If, indeed, any 
one else will recoffiluend it, and shall succeed in persuading_ 
you-be it so-cease to defend yourselve
-give up the strug- 
gle. But if no one can be found to hold such language; if, 
on the contrary, we all plainly perceive that by ho,v luuch 
the more wide we suffer hilll to stretch his sway, by so luuch 
the more vehenlent and more terrible an ene111Y ,ve shall 
have to cope with, to what subterfuge'! shall we betake our- 
selves 
 or why do we stand inactive 
 or ,vhen, 0 Athenians, 
shall we really set about acting as ,ve ought 
 'Vhen, for- 
sooth, some urgent necessity presses '? 'Vhy., \vhat every 
free nlan would call urgent necessity not only presses at this 
moment, but has long ago overtaken us ;-and as for any 
necessity calculated to act upon slaves, let us pray that none 
such ever may arise. How do the two extreluitics differ 
 
In this,-that to the free, the most urgent necessity is the 
shame of misconduct,-a greater I kno,v none that can be 
nanled,-while the slave is only sensible to the blo\vand the 
stripe, .1- an d God forbid that should ever happen which it is 
degrading even to name ! 


ì cYr.apxóvTCvV. Wolf and others render this, "dignity;" some, "glory." 
That is certainly not the true sense: it is literally, "the gifts of fortune," 
U the fortune or fate," and it may well mean here, II high destinies." 
2 'AlJa
vÓP.Eea,-" get away from something we wish to avoirl,"-" to es- 
cape,n "subterfuge." l..eland," Why this reluctance?" and Francis has the 
same word " reluctant. n But this is not sufficient ;-àva
úop.m denotes" rising 
out of the water"-the reversed operation of diving. W olrs "quo subterfu- 
gimus?" is good. 
5 ' ALKt(]"JLÓ
. It may be questioned if this i
 not from a and f1Koo-"unbecoming," 
or "beneath dignity," generaIIy,-and here with Toil (J"évJLaTo

-" bodiJy indig- 
nity," and nothing more. This subdued expression may perhaps better suit 
the following phrase of" not mentioning,-as the à7r()(J"LW1T'TJ(J"L
 may seem 
rather strong if" flogging" had been named in terms. Nevertheless, the 
ordinary meaning is the strong one, and Wolf abates none of it in "excarnifi. 
catio." Certain it is that Leland's "bodily pains" will not do,-nor Francis's 
" bodily tortures,"-nor Auger's "chatiment et coups," (1TÀ'TJ'Ynì, which pre- 
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Thougl!. I could willingly enter upon other subjects, and 
8he,," in what 11H1,1111P1" certain l)crsons n1Ïsguido you by their 
policy,l yet I pass over these things. .But as S0011 as Philip's 
affairs come into discussion, SOIDe one always rises, and dwells 
on tho advantages uf peace, the burthen of Inaintaining a large 
arIny, and the designs of certain persons on the public purse, 
,vith nluch nlore of such topics as tend to ilupede your oper- 
ations and enable Philip to do in perfect security whatever 
he ph'ases; of all which the consequence is, yotÌ gain a holi- 
day, a respite for the present frolH excrtion,-which I luuch 
fear you nlay hereafter find has cost JOu dear,-,vhile they 
obtain your good graces 2 and Philip's favour." For Iny part,;) 
I can see no occasion there is to reconlmend peace to you, 
1\'ho, already quite enough disposed to it, are sitting with 
your hands across; it should rather be enjoincd to hiIn, ,vho. 
is engaged in ,varlike operatioILS; for could he but be.so per- 
suaded, every thing on your part is peaceable enough. What 
you should be taught to regar(l as grievous, is not the ex- 
pense necessary for the salvation of the country, but the. fate 
that awaits us if this expense shall be refused, if we do not 
prevent the squandering of our revenuet; by contriving pro- 
per check
, and if ,ve abandon all charge of the public con- 
cerns: 1 although my indignation is moved ,,,hen I see Ilien 


cedes, is " blows" generally) and least of all, Laharpe's, "contrainte, violence, 
et crue des cbatiments." 
1 KUTU1roÀtTEÚOVTUI. may be dyslogistic-as advising a downward course- 
or a course against your interests; but probably it is only adversative-thwart 
you in their policy,-or by tbeir schemes. 

 Ai xáptTE
 Kat Ó p.tu8òr Ó TOÚTOOV. Some render this as if it were, "your 
fa\'o
rs and his wages,-or bounty;" but TOÚTCJJV seems to connect p.tu6(

 
with XápL7H" Wolf somrwhat artfully avoids tbe pronouns, so as to le
we it 
ambiguolls,-" gratiam consequantur et, quæ ex his rebus uritur, mt'rcedem;" 
hut in his commentary he very plainly gives his opinion that it is XÚpLTE
 
710P' {JL
"-ó pUTeÙ
 7rrt{h
 ÝLÀí7r7roll, and that ó 7núToov mealls (jLå TUÚT()V
 
T()(:
 ì
ÓY0VÇ. A pad Rti
k. A ppar. Crit. i. 83 
3 Tbis is Hg
dll the S3me sarcasm as at the heginning of the Spc.'cch,- 
\ " /f!" ..
, · , 
.. ] d . Ù 
Ttl y
 C: y ufLwV ETOtfLù UíWpxov7a opúJ-a rea y notice . 
4 This passage (particu]arly the dose) bas always appeared one of the most 
difficult in Dernosthenes-not at all. as usual, from the words l'mployed, but 
from the construction and seJlse,-name]y, from" K"j TÒ ()Wp7raUe
UETm," 
to the end. As nea.. as müy he, this is literal_I' and to pre\ ('Ilt cur (1mp p rty 
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so sorely distressed at the waste of our resources, which it i
 
in your power to prevent and to punish; ,,'hile Philip, plun- 
dering eyery part of G-reece in succession, I and all lnanifestly 
to arIn hinlself against you, '2 gives thenl no uneasiness at all. 
"Thence is it, after all, 0 111en of Athens, that he is thus 
openly carrying on In iI itary operations, doing acts of violence, 
taking towns, and yet no one:) of these creature
 of his ever 
thinks of charging hÏ1n with conlluitting outrages, or even 
going to war at a]], whih
 the whole blanle of beginning hos- 
tilities is cast upon those who are for resisting such violence
 
and against abandoning eyery thing to his luerc)'? I can 
tell you the reason of all this.- That indignation which JOu 
are likely to feel J. ,,,hen you suffer by the war, our accusers 
would fain turn off upon us who gave you the sound advice, 
in order that you nlay condenln us instead of punishing 
Philip, and that then1selves lllay play the part of prosecutors 
against us, instead of paying the penalty of their own nlis- 
conduct. 
This it is that Blakes thenl refer to SOllIe alllong us as wish- 
ing for war; this is the real source of all the altercation. 
But I know full well that before a single vote for war harl 
been given at Athons, Philip had both seized upon luany of 
our possessions, and sent to Cardia the auxiliary force which 
is now there. 5 If indeed it is our pleasure to affect to be- 
lieve G that he is not luaking war upon us
 he would be the 


(treasure) being plundered by recommending a guard by which it may be saved, 
and not by departing from what is advantageous," 
1 EfþE

S',-" in its OI'òer .. 
2 Here the ,wì TCfVT' ffþ' vJLâç (Íp7rá.((i)V f;eems to defy translation, 
:
 "No one" TOVT(i)II, i. e, probably of those who got their pure.)!>, their 
" hire," before mentioned. 
4 Leland here inserts a parenthesis, of which there is not a word in the 
Greek; hut he takes it by some oversight from the Fourth Philippic,- unless 
indeed some 1\18. or edition may have already transferred it from thence 
Tile words are dváYK1] yåp-àváYK1] 7ro^Àà ÀV7r1]pà ÈK 70V 7r(JÀÉpou 
YIYVHTBuL. It mllst he observed. too. that Leland's translation is as indifferent 
as possible :-" It is necessary. ahsolutely necessary, that war should be at- 
tended. &c." is really not the meaning-but that "w\lr is necessarily, or of ne- 
ce
sity attendf'rl with," &c. In AlleJl's edition, this paragraph is also here. 
5 
VII with the 7rÉ7ïnpcþf, and after what precedes, must have the sense given 
in the text. 
6 l\1
 7rpn(],'TîOLfîfTBItL 1TOÀf{lfÎv ClVTtiV. seems an order of word
 that connects 
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most senseless of llluuan beings to contradict u8.-13ut after 
hp shall have [Lctually invaded us, what shall we say then î 
For he will still affirul that he i
 not nlaking ,val' upon U8- 
no 1 nlore than, by his account, hp was lllaking war upon the 
Oreitans when his troops were in their country-nor on the 
Pheræans the nlonlcnt before he stol"lued their walls-nor on 
the OlynthianR, at first, and until he was at the head of an 
arIny within their territory;-and shall we still go on charg- 
ing those with being the aggre
sors, who would only prevent 
aggres
ion ? Then there is nothing left for us but at once to 
be his slaves. Alternative:! there is none between that and 
resistance, which we will not Blake, and repose, which \ve can- 
not ha Ye. 
And indeed the perils to which you and other states are 
exposed are \Ter
r different;.3 for it is not the conquest of this 
city that Philip ainIs at, hut its utter destruction. lIe has 
long been ,veIl aware that you will not be his slaves, nor could 
if you ,yould-for you have been habituated to cOllllnand. 
And to givt' hinl eIl1barrasSlllent by seizing 
 on a critical junc- 
ture-that you can do better than all the world beside8. 


the lIegative with the " pretending," and 1I0t with the" making war." But it 
must meall-7r'r1o<J7ror.fìU"Bar. JLq 7rUÀEJLfÍII àVTÓV. 
I This rendering is necessary to pl'eserve the force and beauty of the original; 
which is not constructed so as to connect the three cases put by the predicate 
of Philip's " telling the parties," but by that of his " not making war." It is 
negative-ovðÈ-alld it is to be remarked how much greater the effect of 
this is, than if it had been put merely that " he told the Oreitans, and told the 
Pheræalls, and told the Olyntbians." 

"AÀÀ.o-JLfTa
v-" other middle cour
e." But can this be caned " middle 
course" between the two things mentioned, and both of which are negatived? 
Or is it,-" There is no middl e course" between being slaves, and one or other 
of the two things which are both out of the question? But the literal mean- 
ing i
 certainly tllat being slaves is a middle course, and the 01lly one. Then, 
middle between whett two others? "Altt'rnative" seems therefore the fit word. 
;; Y7rfP TWV Lrrwv is rendered by \V olf and others, de iisdem rebus " Equa- 
lity," however, as if" equal..terms of danger," seems involved in the expression 
-though there is no material difference. Perhaps" unequal" renders it better. 
1 .,. Av Kar.pJII À.cí.ß1JTf' Leland's" at an unfavourable juncture," is not so good 
as the literal sense, " if you take, or seize on, a critical juncture j" besides, un- 
favourable means rather the relation of the juncture to the party 
eizing it, 
WhlCh is contrary to the 
enSf:; here. Uuless Leland means ajuncture unfavour- 
ahle for Philip, the version is nonsense; the meaning- clearly is, ,. if you have 
a favourable juncture," " if you have an opportunity." 
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Since then the struggle is for our 
xistence, it behoves us to 
bear in lllind, that they who have sold thelnselves to hinl, 
shall be holden in utter detestation, and suffer all extren1Ï- 
ties. 1_ For it is illlPossible, it is quite inlPossible, that you 
should overcome your enenlY without the walls, until you 
have chastised the enen1Îes within the walls who are devoted 
to hinl; and against whOln if you are driven as upon rocks l 
standing in your course, you must inevitably be too late to 
cope with the others. 
For how does it happen, think you, that he should be in- 
sulting you, (as I caIlnot for nIY part conceive but he is,) 
and already menacing you, while he is overcon1Îng others by 
his kindness, if by nothing else? Just as he allured the Thes- 
salians into their present servitude, by loading then1 \vith fa- 
vours; and n.o one can tell by ho\v many gifts, Potidæa 
among the rest, he gained over the wretched Olynthians.- 
The Thebans he is 1l0'V seducing, after delivering over to then1 
Bæotia, and relieving then1 from a long 3 and burdensome war- 
fare. No\v while these states have obtained each SOlne acces- 
sion of territory, yet they have all either already had to un- 
dergo extren1ities known to everyone, or, happen what nIay, 
they ,,,ill assuredly have to undergo then1.4, But !/ozt-I say 


I , A7rOTvjlr.avíuGL-" utterly beat to death." The JLLUEîv is so much less 
than" extreme abhorrence," that it comes strangely with this violent expression. 
2 t'fnU7rfp 1fPOßÓ}.,ÛLS WPOU1TTuícVTur. TlJis is a figure which, however expres- 
sive, is for Demosthenes somewhat strong. TIp()ßóÀos is " a rock in the way of 
a surge and on wbich it beats." Leland's ,. strike on these, as so many obsta- 
cles," has all the violence of the figure-i,e. the striking upon enemies, with- 
out its picturesque effect. Francis is as bad as possih]e here,-" these quick- 
sands upon which you strike, and upon whi('h you are ullavoidably shipwreck- 
ed,"-tbere being nothing like quicksands in the ease, and nothing like striking 
on them if there were, 
:') IIoÀÀov. 'V olf properly considers this epi\b
t as appliEd to the lellytll of 
tbe Pbocian or Sacred war, and not to its chamcter, as 
ome understand it; 
1roÀÀÛV, says he, cÌlITì 70V J.HlKpOV. Some 1\1 S S" however, of!1i t the word alto- 
gether. It cannot 111ean "great" or " Leavy ;"-XUÀf?f"OV conveys that suffi- 
cielltly.-Reisk. A ppar. Crit. i. 83, 
4 Leland gives this happily by a paraphrase; it is certainly not at allliteial 
-hut it brings out the meaning. They" are either involvl'd in calamities 
known to the whule world, or wait with submission for the moment when such 
{'alamities are to falI upon them," It :shouJd ha\'(' hl'en "await the moment;" 
" wait for" implil-'s a desire' f:r tlll'if (ollling, 
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nothing of the los
es you have already sustained-but ho,v 
have !/O
/; been over-reached in the very act of HULking peace! 
and of ho,v much have you been stript ! Has not Phocis been 
"Tested from you? and Thennopylæ? and your settleillents 
in Thrac
? and Dori
cus, Serrium, Cersobleptes hilllself? 
Nay, does not Philip now hòld the capital of Cardia, and does 
he not avow it? "\Vhy then does he conduct hinlself in so 
different a fashion to,vards others and to,vards you? It is 
because this is the only country where nlen have full licence 
to plead the cause of the enen1Y, and can in perfect safety re- 
ceive his pay, while they are harassing you ",hOlll he has been 
despoiling of your possessions.-It was not safe in Olynthus 
to plead the cause of Philip, while yet the bulk of the Olynthian 
people had not been ,yon over 1 by the posse8sion of Potidæa. 
It was not safe in The
s:1ly to plead the cause of Philip, while 
yet the Thessalian nluItitude had not been WOIl over by his 
casting out their tyrants and restoring their Anlphictyonic 
right. It ,vas not safe in Thebes, before he had restored 
Bæotia and extirpated the Phocians.-But at Athens, after 
he has not only stript us of Alnphipolis and the country of 
Cardia, but has fortified - Eubæa like a citadel to oycra\ve 


I 
VVEV7i'E7i'OvBúTC.ùJI-a word of much force> and indicating being received in- 
to tIle fellowship of one Power despoiling arlúther-(like tbe Jackal with tbe 
Lion). The repetition of tbe same words in this fine passage, and the pursuing 
the same plan in the structure of tIle selìtences throughout, are to be noted.- 
Also the 7i'oÀÀoov and the 7i'À
eov
,- tbough Leland drops these, and says 
merely" the Thessalians." Auger is to be admired. however, chit'fly in con- 
triving to lea,'e out all mention of either the UVVEV7i'f7i'OvBúrCJv, the 7foÀÀoov, 
or the 7i'À
Bov
. But the uvv may al..o imply u gaining over with," or "as well as" 
the hribed (,LLuBÚ>TOì) at Athens. Some l\lSS. have 7i'oÀtræv for 7fOÀÀOOV. 
Some too, and Hen'agius foHows these, have E1.'7JE7i'Ovtóros, without the uvv, 
the second time it is used-and fLf}ðÈ v bt'fore it; but the bulk of the authority 
. is the other way,-Reisk. Appar. Crit. ii. 2
O-24:!, Some teo hfl,'e O
K åv 
v 
-" it would not have been." It is just pos!'ible that the 'ñoÀÀoì and 'ñÀ
eo!ò 
may merely mean ii people;" but the prohability seems greatly in fa\"otli of 
a more intensive and specitic meaning. 
2 KuruuKfvaKóros. Taylor gives this as tIle re..dmg of his Aldine, illsteltd 
of the present participle, which is in most editions; and the past certain]y seems 
the right reading, both hecause it appears from t be fOI mt'r IH-\s!-'age that he had 
done the thing during the ten montlls of his absencl' from l\lacedon: find beehll
e 
of the Kuì viv 7TfltJíC:/70f; "hid} f'olln\','!o.. 
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you, and is now invading J3yzantiulll too,-at Athcns it is quite 
safe to plead Philip's cause! 1 Hence it is that sonle of these 
advocates of his, frOIH beggars have suddenly becolHe rich, and 
from being nalueless and obscure, are now en1Înent and dis- 
tinguished, while you, on the contrary, fronl eIuihence have 
fallen into obscurity, and frolH affluence to destitution. For 
I certainly consider the real wealth of a statp to consist in al- 
liances-credit-public esteeuI; of all which you are desti- 
tute; and while you hold these in contenlpt and suffer thelll 
to be taken frolu you, Philip has becolne prosperous, and 
powerful, and terrible to all, Greek as well as Barbarian, and 
JOu desolate and low,-splendid, no doubt, in the unenvied 2 
profusion of your nlerchandise, but in all the things really 
valuable to a state, ridiculously destitute. 
But I perceive that some of our politicians by no Ineans 
lay down the sallIe rule for thelHselves and for you. They 
would have you remain quiet whatever wrongs are done to 
you; while they can never relnain quiet thenlselves, though no 
one is wronging them at all. Then, ,,'hoever rises, is sure to 
taunt nle with-" So you will not bring forward a proposition 
for war; you will not venture upon that, tinlid and F:piritless 
as you are t'3 For my part, self:'confident, t and forward, and 
shameless I anI not, and 111ay I never be! Yet do 1 account 
111yself by a great deal nlore courageous than those whose 
counsels are Illarked with such tenlerity. He, in truth, Athc- 


I Lelanrl, who had appeared to see the fitness, because the efft'ct, of retain- 
ing the same words throughout as in tht:' Greek, peccat ad extremum-and drops 
them, changing the expression when he comes to tile application to Atllens- 
where retaining them was the most essential. 
2 , ArþBoll{f,l, though generally used for h ãbundancl"" yet he
e probably retaiJJs 
its original sense. In the Fourth Philippic, howe\'el', the expres.;ion is 
EVET1]t){n, (KClT,ì T
V à}'(1pàv) "exuberance,"" plentifully supplied markets;" 
which rt'petition of the passage Leldnd seems to have had !II his eye when he 
translated WV{WII, " markets," 
J "ATOÀJ1'O
 Kat. p(lÀa/(ò
--" unenterpri!;ing and soft," literally; alld perhaps 
that would be the best translation. 
4 ep"l(rí,
. To be taken in a bad sense, but probably not in the worst. 
The Lexicographers m::ke Báp(T()
, fiducia audacia,-" self confidence" or 
"boldne
s," the root; but why it should be the root, and not derived from 
Bappiw -the origin, in all likelihood, of ollr word" dare,"-does not appear. 
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ninni'1, who rt'garllless 1 uf the interests of the country, con- 
dellllls, confiscate
, rewards, -2 in1peaches, by no nIcans proves 
his courage in all this; for if he insures his owu safety Ly 
such speeches and such counsels [1 s are calculated to win 
your favour, Ill' Inay Lt, d.aring with very little:} hazard. But 
he who for your good oftentilues thwarts your inclinations; 
who never speaks to gain your good graces, but con
ults your 
intcre
ts always; who, 
 should. he reconnuend SOIne course of 
policy in which fortune llW.Y baffle the calculation's of reason, 
yet Iuakes hinlself accountn ble for the event.') -he is indeed 
conrag-eous-an invaluaLle citizen he truly i
 ; l) not like those 
who to an ephcllleral popularity have sacrificed the highest 
interest
 of their country-nlen ",holD I anI so far frolH wish- 
ing to rival,7 or fronl regarding as true patriots, that were I 
called upon to dcclare what 
er' ice
 I had rendered our conl- 
111011 country, although I have to tell, .Athenians, of naval 


] n (lpLf;
v-" overlooking," " neglectir,g', .. 
2 Reiske refers from ð;ðw(TL here to xar!:
(]"e(lL afterwards; bur the com- 
mon reading being 
1I('h, JJe changes it to KClTaxapL(:uBm, and says that it af- 
fords an explanation of ðíð wUL . It rather seems as if ðí
WUL explained xapí(HrBllL. 
The simplicity and sincerity of this fine passage are quite moving. 
=> ' Au
aÀwr. This is clearly the meaning. "\V olf drops the word, or makes 
it intensive to Bvauvs-for his version is "audax etconfidens est." Hervag-ius 
has a comma after àu
aÀwr, di!'coJlnecting it with epuuvr, which is plainly 
wrong. Le!and merely 
ays. " therefore he is daring." 
4 Commentators have often expressed surprise at this passa!le, as if it made 
the adoption of measures exposed to chance more than governed by design, a 
test of a statesman.s c1pacity; whereas, choosing such as are under ÀOYLup.òr, 
" reason;ng," " calculation," is plainly the wi!"er course. But the meaning may 
merely be, that when, or in cast' he is compelled to adopt a policy more under the 
controul of fortune than prudence, he 
tiJl takes the responsibility on himself. 
Perhaps Kat 
hould he read #<1;.v, "and if," In the great Oration, the same 
topic is dwelt upon, and in others. 
[) Literally,
' mHkes lJimself accountahle f. r hoth ;' that is, both the goodness 
of the plan according to reasollin
 a priori. and the {'. ent with all the risks of 
fortune-hoth the c1e
i
n and the chance
, 
(j The rhythm and in\.ersion of the Grf'ek are here beautiful. The fOl ce of 
the passag-e depends mainly on these-the diction, as regards the words themseh'es, 
being extremely simple-olhor ÈUT' rÌ1JðpÚor, Kaì XP
(TLp.Ór y
 7ïoÀíT1Jr ó TOL- 
ntJTOS' ÈUTLt!. The particle yi gives also much beauty to the simple diction, 
-; 71JÀOûv may he "('m'y" as well as " emulate .. 
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conlnlands, and public shows, of supplies raised and of captives 
ransonled, and other passages of a like description, i to none 
of thmn all would I point but to this one thing, that my po- 
licy has never been like theirs. Able I may be, as ,veIl as 
others, to Ï1npeach, and distribute, Q and proscribe, j and what- 
ever else it is they are ,vont to do; yet on none of these 
grounds did I ever choose to take IllY place, t. or re
t 111)' pre- 
tensions, either through avarice or ambition. I have per- 
severed in holding that language ,vhich lowers DIe in your .es- 
tiulation as cOlnpared ,vith others, yet which must greatly 
exalt you, so you will only listen to Ine. Thus nluch to have 
said, nlay perhaps not be deemed to be invidious. Nor do 
I conceive that I should be acting an honest part, ,yere I to 
devise measures, which, while they rai
ed lne to the first rank 
in Athens, sank you to the lowest station anlong the Greeks. 
But the state ought to be exalted by the counsels of patriots, 
and it is the duty of us all to tender, not the Inost easy, but the 
most profitable advice. To,vards the fornler, our nature is 
of itself but too pron
; to enforce the latter, a patriot's les- 
sons and eloquence are required. 5 
I not long') since heard some one talkúlg as 7 if InJ advice 


1 CÞLÀa"BpCJ)7ría
. If the " such other" refers to tbe last antecedent, cþLÀaJl- 
Bpw7ría is here" humanity;" but if to tIle whole enumeration, it must mean love 
of the community at large, ie" " public spirit." 
g Xapí'
fTem may certaillly mean " ingratiate" generally; but coupled with 
the peculial' marks of ingratiating here given, viz, TÒ KpLVEtJl alld TÒ ðTJJ1-
v
tJI, 
it is plain we must take TV XOpí(ffTBm in its other sense, of "distributing" the 
propel ty of lhe pt::rsolls impeached and proscribed. 
:3 The sense may be this: " I might possibly impeach as well as other peo- 
ple, and gain popularity, and bring- forward proscr;ptions," 
4 
'ETata, III Lelanrl-" a part I never assumed: my inclinations were 
averse." But the meaning of :Tll

1. is, " placed myself upon," and r.po
X6TJv 
"pretended" "put my pretensions on. "- The text is 1iteral, alld it is English. 
Leland's is neither. 
5 Leland gives nothing like the sense here-" not to be promoted but by the 
utmost cffort
 of a wise and faithful counst.'llor." In the speeeh there is nei- 
the.' "effort
" nor" utmo!'t efforts," (unless 7TpnáYffTBm-Imt tbat is limited to 
onc thillg), 1101' (,OUllsl
llor, nor wise, 1101" faithful-but there is "tca(.hing" and 
'. speaking," which are both omitted, Àóyo/-fhðárrKovTo. 
Ü "HðTJ rcquires this. 
TowtJró" n -" something to this effel
l"-" to some SUcll purpose as this." 
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wac;:; always sound enough, 1 but '\'ords
 \vere all I gave the 
state; ,vhereas it wanted deed
 and action
. N o'v upon this 
point I will tell you what I think, 
tnd without any reserve. 
I do not hold it to be the province of those \vho advise you, 
to do any act whatever 
eyond giving you sound counsel; and 
that thiR is a correct vic\v of the 
ubject, I think I 
hall easi- 
ly shc\v. You rCI1H>lnòcr how the celebrated Tinlotheus ha- 
rangued you upon the neccs
ity of succouring the Eubæans 
and 8aving them froln the Theban yoke. "'Vhat- t'3 he said, 
"do you de1iberat(J ho\v to proceed and what to do, when thf' 
Thebans are actually in the I
land? 
Ien of Athens! will 
you not coyer the sea with your ships 
 \Vill you not in- 
8tantly arise and fly to the Piræus 
 'ViII you not dra\v 
down your vessels to the beach t" 
-Thcse were TiulothcUR' 
,vords; this was what you did; and from both concurring, 
the ,vork ,vas acconlplished. JJut ha\l he given, as in- 
deed he did, the best of counsels; if }?on had relnained iUUHOV- 
able, giving car to nothing that he said; would any of those 
things have been performed which ,vere then done for the 
country 
 Impo
sible! And so it is \vith what I a111 no\v 
urging, and ,,,hat others may urge. For deeds you must 


1 Francis-" that I always speak extremely wen." This is not the meaning 
at all. If )'i",/fiJ Tà {3É).nua has anything to do witb speaking, or words, it is 
" give fair words"-but the sense is "adverse"-or at least that the substance 
of the speech is good and sound Francis refers it to the execution. 
2 In tbe Greek it is ÀÉyw, then Àó",/Ot. The necessary change of the word in the 
translation is bere, as often happens, prejudicial. 
:> EÌ7ri p.ol.-perbaps " what 1" is as literal as u. Ten me," or U say." 
4 It is not so easy to see wby the first question having been-" 'Vill you not 
cover the sea with your ships?" the last should be, " Will you not launch your 
ships 1" The difference of Tpt
P1J
 and Jlavr will not explain this. Per- 
haps tbe difference alluded to is between ships already in service, and those 
not yet in use (or as we would say, in commission). Leland ingeniously has it 
-" Why are you not embarked ?"-but first the tense is wrong; for as Reiske 
has wen oberved, though 7rOpfVfUBf might be given in the present according 
to some MSS. KaBÉÀ
fTf precludes this reading; and, secondly, the \v.ord is 
not at all " embark," but" launch," " draw down." In the First Philippic, where 
somewhat of the same idea orcurs, and where "embark" is plainly meant, the 
word is OVK iP.{3'7Uóp.fBa. 
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rely on yourselves; looking 1 to state81uell only for the ca- 
pacity-2 to give you salutary counsels. 
And now, after sun1n1ing up in a ,vord what 1 have to urge, 
I have done. I say you 
hould levy the necessary supplies, 
should 11laintain the arIllY on its necessary establi
lllnent- 
correcting whatever abuses lllay be found to exist, but not 
disbanding it altogether upon the first claillour that is rai8ed 
-should send all1ba8sadors wherever they can be useful in 
inforIlling,3 adnlonishing, or anywhere furthering the inte- 
rests of this country. But you should, beside all this, bring 
the Illen to punishll1ent ,vh08e adluillistration has been stain- 
ed .with corruption, and consign then1 to abhorrence in all 
tin1es and all places, to the end that those ",hosp conduct 
has been temperate 1- and pure, lnay be shewn to have con- 
sulted at once their o,vn interests and yours. 5 If such shall 
be your course, and you no longer neglect your lliust inl- 
portant concerns, it l11ay be that our aff
lirs shall take 
a better turn. But if you sit down inactive, and confin- 


1 Z1Juîu, "look for,u "seek for;u but in Eng1ish this applies rather to 
what must come from others than from themselves; and this renders a change 
of the word necessary. 
2 'E7TL<TT
fL1J- 'Volf, following some 1\188., is for leaving out this word, 
and inserting 7Ó. The word must be admitted not to add much to the passage, 
and not to be in the manner of Demosthenes. 
;) " Reform,u in Leland, must surely be a misprint for "inform,u the Greek 
being ðLðá
ovTaS'. Francis has " notify;" it may mean so, or "warn," unless 
."ovBEr
<TOJ,lTaS' means this, rather than " remonstrate," which both Leland and 
Francis give; certainly it seems like" suggest," "to put into one's mind," or 
" to remind;" but it is also used for "rebuke i" or it may even be "remon- 
strate. U - 
4 MÉTPLOL, "moderate," "measured;u but it also means" conformable to 
duty," and therefore "upright." 
LKaíovS' which fúHows, however, is plainly 
" upright U or " pure," in opposition to " corrupt," and therefore fLÉrpwt may be 
used to distinguish those who did not take the extravagant courses, àfLETp{a, 
which at Athens were often mixed with corruption. 
S Most translations join the 'l"oîS' ãÀÀOL!; with EJ ßEßovÀEîuOUL,-which is 
not quite certain: it may be "in order to shew them and all others. .. Wolf 
seems to join Toî
 ãÀÀOL
 in this manner with ðOKwut. But the doubt is, if 
EJ and ßovÀEVOfLaL, there being no word EVßOVÀEVOfLat, be sufficient to denote 
" giving sound or honest advice," without a pronoun, 
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iug your cxertion
 1 to acclalllation
 and applause, 
hrink 
Lack-l the nl01nent anything i
 required to be done, I can 
conceive no <<:Ioquencp;) which, in th(.:J. absence of every ne- 
cessary effort on your part, will have the power to save the 
country. 


] ., AXpt TOÛ, K, T. À. affurds a happy instance of the fun meaning heiug 
brougl,t out by a choice of n'rbs and ad, el h
, without mentioning the predicate. 
,V olf, in his commentary, gives an admirable translation-" usque ad applausum 
et laudationem rebus hliellti." ..-\pud Reiske, A p. Crit. i. 8
. The force of (T1TOV- 
ðá(oVTf
 is here excellently preserved. In the translation he does not give 
so good a commentary-" hactenw; dunta:rat ut plaudatis et laudetis orationr1ll 
studentes. " 

 AvaðvójlfVOt. Vide former note, (p. 484.) "r 01 f rcnders it here by "ter- 
giversemini ;" which does not give the meaning. It is escape from a word. 
3 LEland-" AU the wisdom in the world ;" but ÀJyov is here put in oppo- 
sition to 7TOLfÎV, and the applause referred to before, is plainly meant of speeches. 
Leland's turn of the negative, is, however, happy; and the passage may be r(:'n- 
dered, u then all the eloquence in the world (or all the speeches) will fail to 
save the country,"-but thí:: version in the text gives the precise meaning of 
the Greek. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I:\f the third year of the l05th Olympiad, the islands of Cos, 
Chios, and Rhodes, revolted against the power of Athens; 
and the latter fitted out a great expedition for their reduc- 
tion. This failed owing to the jealousies and intrigues of the 
commanders employed; and it became necessary to allow the 
independence of those Colonies. They had, however, only 
changed masters; for IVIausolus, whose assistance had enabled 
them to rebel, soon reduced them to subjection. He ,vas 
succeeded by his wife, Artemisia, who was also his sister, ac- 
cording to the Carian usage. She received succours from the 
Persian king to maintain her dominion, and had a garrison 
of his troops in the citadel of Rhodes. The Rhodians, thus 
oppressed, appealed for help to the Athenians, whom De- 
mosthenes endeavoured to persuade, in the following beautiful 
Oration, that it 'vas their duty and their interest to grant 
the request, without regarding the past conduct of the 
Rhodians. 



ORA T ION. 


I AM of opinion, 0 tHen of Athens, that, as you are delibe- 
rating upon affairs of such importance, you should allow 1 
freedolll of speech to every III an ,vho offers his advice. For 
IllY own part, I never considered it difficult to infornl you of 
what is best to be done,-for, to speak plainly, you all seem 
to kno,v that already,-but to prevail upon you to do it ; 
forasmuch as, when any thing is resolved upon and decreed, 
it is just as far fronl being done as it was before the resolu- 
tion. 
There is one thing, however, for which I think you should 
be grateful to the gods,-that those who, through their own 
insolence, were at ,val' with you at no distant time, have no,v 
their only hopes of safety in you. In such a crisis there is 


1 Allen seems to think that there is a real difficulty in this commencement. 
As the assembJies were held merely for discussion of somt:thing or other, what 
else was to be done but to hear, &('.? He then enters into a long note to 
explain who might address the a
sembly and who not, without looking under his 
feet, Is not the meaning, obviously, that the Athenians were become " for- 
midable in their assemblies," and no where else,-that "their ears were spoil. 
('d,"-that they were more angry with those who shewed that things were 
wrong, than with those who excused it? Did not Demosthenes twice at least, 
in the II
pì 
vvní

CI)S', pray not to be interrupted? If the allusion be to this 
disposition of the Athenians, there is no difficulty at all; if this be 1I0t the so- 
lution there is difficulty enough. 
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just cause for rejoicing; for, if you shall decide in a lnannor 
,vorthy of it, )'oU will have the fortune of putting down by facts 
the slanders of our country"s defamers, and will add 1 to her 
just renown. For the Chians, and Byzantines, and Rhodian
, 
charged us \vith having evil designs against thenl, and on this 
pretence, jointly raised against us this last ,var. I t will ap- 
pear, ho,vever, that l\Iausolus, who ,vas the lnanager and ad- 
viser of the ,vhole, calling hilnself the friend of .the Rhodians, 
robbed them of their liberties; that the Chians and Byzantines, 
who made a she\v of their being allies, gave thelll no help in 
their lnisfortunes; but that you, wholn they feared, have been 
of allinankind their only deliverers. The consequence of this 
being generally perceived will be, that you will cause the peo- 
ple in every state to consider your friendship a synlbol of their 
safety; and no greater good can happen to you than to ob- 
tain, froIll all, their cheerful and unsuspecting good-will. 
I am surprised, when I observe the stune persons advising 
the state to act in opposition to the I(ing in behalf of the 
Ægyptians, but dreading this sanle king ,,,hen the question 
is about interfering on behalf of the Rhodian poople; though 
that the latter are Greeks all lnankind know, but the fornler 
a part of the !(ing's dominions. 
I presulne some of you nULY remeInber, that when JOu were 
consulting about Persian aftairs, I ,vas the first to contend 
(I believe alone, certainly with not nlore than one other) that 
you "rould act wisely in not a vowing the cause of your arma- 
ment to be hostility against the J(ing, but to be prepared 
against existing cnenlies, and to repel the I(ing also, if he 
should make any attack upon you. Nor was this nlY reCOIIl- 
nlendation luerely, of ,vhich you did not approve, but you 
were yourselves of the sanle opinion. \Vhat 1 have now to 

ay
 therefor('
 is but a sequel to lny speech on that occasion. 
'V ere I now with the I(ing, and he should lnake lne hi8 ad- 
yiser, I should reconlmend the very saIne course to him as I 
do to you,-to go to war for his own possessions, if any of the 
Greeks should attenlpt to oppose hinl, lalt where he had no 
right, to ns
ert no clailn of dominion, If then, you are fully 


I The "add" is all 
HJrlition per1J.tpS ('X('H
ab}e; if flot, Co with t
:ir fame" is 
Ii t f- In). 
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resolved, 0 men of Athens, to abandon to hinl ,vhatever the 
I(ing Inay ha.ve become n1aster of by surprising or deceiving 
certain individuals in diffèrent states, you have not resolved 
,veIl in DIY opinion. But if you think that you ought to fight, 
8hould that be nece

ary, and to endure every extrenlity for 
the cause of justice; in tho first place, you ,vill have the less 
reason to resort to the last extrelnity, in proportion as you 
shall be so n1Ïnded, and in tho next, you will appear to enter- 
tain sentiulcnts worthy of yourseIYe
. 
No,v to satisfy )'OU 1 that, in recollllllcllding you to set the 
Rhodian
 free, I :1111 saying nothing ne,v, and that you, if you 
follo,v IllY advice, will be doing nothing ne,y, I will briefly re- 
n1ind you of what has: happcned and that too with advantage 
to the country. You heretofore, 0 nlen of Athens, sent out 
Tin10theus to a
sist Ariobarzanes, adding a condition to the 
decree, that he should violate no exi
ting treaty with the 
King. .A.ccordi'lgly, finding that Ariobarzanf:8 had opcnly dc- 
clared against the king, and that SaIHos ,vas forcibly held by 
C)'prothenli"1, Wh0l11 Ti.;-rancs the king's governor had set up, 
he declined assisting Ariobarzanes, but sat- 2 down before 
Samos
 assi
ted the people, and gave thenl their liberty;- 
find up to this hour you have had no ,val' on this account; 
for nobody will fight in the saine Inanner for unjust acquisi- 
tion, as for rightful possession. Allillankind struggle to the 
uttenl10st against attacks upon their own; not so do they 
struggle to obtain what does not belong to theln. That they 
nlay desire to have, if others will allow them, but should they 
be prevented. they consider that no injustice has been done 
by their opponents. 

Ioreover, my opinion is that Arten1Ïsia wiU not opposc 
this enterprise,3 if we are only intent upon it; and having heard 
my reasons briefly you shall judge whether I aln right or not. 
I think that, ,vhilst the I(ing was accolllplishing all his objects 
in Ægypt, Artelnisia would strive to the utternlost to obtain 


J u To satisfy you,"-not in the original, but st'ems implied. 
2 The change from the paíticiple, in a('commodi,tioll to our idiom i!Ò, perhaps, 
IH'C(1<:...;ary ;-" sitting down," is equally easy, 
3 A !len translates this, "agendi consnetllrlilli." Eut whHt has "course of 
Bctit-II," if cfJI/sudu,lini meaus anything, to do with a parli('ubr act, or t'llterpri!'e : 
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Rhodes for him,-not out of any good \vill towards him, but 
from a deBire, whilst he reInains in her neighbourhood, to 
confer a great favour upon him, that he may receive her as 
cordially as possible. But now as he has lnet with the ill 
succeSS which we have heard of, and failed in his objects, she 
will think, as the fact is, that this island can, for the present, 
be of no advantage to the I(ing, ,vhile it is a fortress 1 over- 
looking her own don1inions to prevent any nlovenlent on her 
part. Inson1uch, that, provided she 111ay not appear plainly 
to give it up to you, I think she would prefer your having it 
to his getting it into his possession. I think, at the sallle 
time, that she will not assist 2 you, or that, if she should, it 
will be feebly and Ï1nperfectly. As for the King,
 I protest I 
for one am not able to say what he will do; but that it nearly 
concerns you now to have it ascertained whether he does 
n1ake any claÏlll to the territory 4 of 
hodes or not, I do most 
positively assert; for if he does, it will not be for the Rhodians 
only that you n1ust consult, but for yourselves and all the 
Greeks. 
If the Rhodians, now in power in the city, had obtained it 
by their own nleans, still I ,vould not have advised you to 
n1ake any terms with them, not if they made you all the pro- 
mises in the ,yorid. For I observe that they at first took 
to their aid some of the citizens to overthrow the popular go- 
vernlnent; and, when they had effected it, again expelled 
them. I, therefore, can never expect that they \vho have 
shewn thenlselves faithless to both parties, will pro\'e stead- 
fast allies to you. Nor should I ever have said what 


1 Allen translates, arcem reg'1li sui ;-\\'hat then hecomes of the l7T/? 
2 Allen translate
, adjutumm, without saying" whom ;" \\'hieh is, in effect, 
saying nothing. It is presumed, as it had been before said that she wishes 
the A thenians to ha\'e it, it must mean hplp t}Wl1l. It might mean, "help tIle 
Oligarchy in Rhodes,"-and that shews the fault in the translation ahO\'e noted. 
3 'E7rEì, .c since," " forasmuch as" &c. seems out of place, ex('ept something he 
implied, 
uch as, " I dOll't likp to be very positin'," or " I do not like to say 
much about him," &c, " sillce," &c" an dJiptic mode of expression \'ery common 
\\'ith Demosthenes ;-(e, g.) yÉVOLTO ylÌp (i" n K(lI,1JÓUpOV, K.T.À. Phil. ii. 
4 It has been noticed that 7TÓXLS' is always used for the whole of the Athenian 
territory-which it wen might. In the case of R.hodes, we might have ex- 
r
cted, pcrhap.., it would ha\ 
 heen uth('rwisp, 
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I have no,v been saying, had I thought the Illeasure of advan- 
tage only to the Rhodians; for I a1l1 no public guest 1 of this 
people, nor is any of then1 a private friend of mine. Nay, if 
both these circul11stances had existed, I never should have 
said it, if I did not think it for )Tour benefit. As to the 
Rhodians, (if such language be allowable to an advocate for 
their safety) I rejoice at ,vhat has happened;. for begrudging 
you, as they did, your undou1ted rights, they lost their own 
freedom; and when it was open to then1 to have fonned an 
alliance on equal terms with you,-Greeks and their betters,- 
they are content to be enslaved by barbarians and slaves 
whon1 they have adl11itted into their fortresses. I had almost 
said, if you should be ,villing to assist them, that what has 
happened has been of use to them; for, while their fortune 
continued to prosper, I kno,v not that they would ever have 
been in their proper sen
es, Rhodians as they are. But 
no,y, having been taught by experience that folly is the cause 
of much n1Ïschief to many, '2 perhaps, if they should succeed,;) 
they may be a little more sober-lllinded in future. And this 
I certainly think no snlall gain to theIB. I say, that you 
ought to try to save these people such as they are,4 and not 
to bear malice, remembering that you also have in l11any in- 
stances been deceived by treacherous nlen, and yet you ,vould 
not say that you ought to sutler for any of those Inisdoings. 
Consider this, also, 0 l11en of Athens, that you have urged 
many wars both against Den10cracies and Oligarchies,-and 
this you, of course" are a,vare of. But the causes of war against 
each, perhaps, none of you does attend to. 'Vhat then are 


] Can this be more nearly appreciated? It is presumed it means, to he en- 
tertained, if a visitant, by the state -
ÉJlor, of course, does not literally mean 
cc friend ;" but neither" host" nor" guest" seems, with us, to be enough for the 
mealllng. 
2 It is presumed that 7ToÀÀoîr is simply meant to add to the quantity of the 
remark.-to "many," and not " the many," as contrasted with ÒÀíyOL, or" Oli- 
garchy. " 
5 El TVXoLfv-not noticed by A nen. l\ll1st it not mean, "i f they succeed 
in getting your belp," " if they be fortunate enough"? &c, 
4 " Sucb as they are," added; but it is plain that ãJl
paS' is disparaging, and 
" men," or "people" alone would not give that idea. The whole Speech says 
nothing in favour of them as a peoplc, but the contrary. "It is the Cdllse, it 
is the cause," &c. ., 
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those causes! 'Vhy, against popular governnlents,-on ac- 
count of some nlutual complaints which could not publicly be 
disposed of, or sonle portion of territory, or line of bound- 
ary, or honour, or ascendency: But against Oligarchies-for 
none of these, for the principle of )'our government, and for 
freedonl. Insonluch, that I should have no hesitation in 
ay- 
ing, I consider it better for you that all th
 don1Ínions in 
Greece should be at war with you, than the Oligarchies 
should be your friends. For with a people in the possession 
of liberty, I consider that you would have no difficulty in 
n1aking peace whenever it suits you; but with Oligarchies I 
do not think even friends secure. For it is not possible 
that the few' should be well disposed to the nlany, or those 
who thirst for dominion towards nlen who have resolved to 
live in the enjoYlnent of equal rights. 
I anl astonished that none of you thinks, when the (Jhians 
and the 
IitylenæanE, and now the Rhodians, are under Oli- 
garchies,-all mankind, I had ahnost said, being subjected to 
this servitude,-that there is a certain degree of danger to 
your own constitution also; nor consider this, that if Oligar- 
chies are established every where, they will not allo\v your 
republic to stand. For they kno,v ,veIl that none else can 
bring back the state of things to f:r;eedolTI, and they ,viII vásh 
to destroy those frol1l whonl they expect n1Íschief to befal 
them. All other aggressors you ought to consider enen1Ïes, 
on account of the particular grievance; but I advise you to 
hold those who destroy free governments 2 and change thenl 
into Oligarchies, as the C0111mOn enenlies of all who love liber- 
ty. 1\loreover it is but just, 0 Inen of A thens, that you who 
arc free, should appear to entertain the sanle sentilnents 1'0- 

pccting an unfortunate people who hávc 10Ft their free- 
dom, which you ,vouid expect others to entertain reRpect- 
ing you, if (which Heaven avert!) any such calan1Íty should 
ever befal you. Nor, if any nlan should suggest that the 
Rhodians have but nlet with their doserts, is this a fit season 


I "rhetber "the few," quite expresses wlmt the ÒÀí)'OL means, may per- 
naps be òouhtfu1. It certainly does not, if by the expressiofl is meant tllat they 
are Rctual1y in power ;-bnt how get nearer? 
2 From its oppesition to Oligarchy here, " frpe governmellt" seems to be im- 
plifrl, whRtf'\"er be thf' genual meaning of 7roJ.fn:(-;, 
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to triuluph lover thenl. For the prosperous ought ever to 
1e /Seen consulting the interests of the distressed, seeing no 
Illan knows what the lnorrow may bring forth to hinlself. 
I nin in the habit of hearing it frequently asserted 
unong8t 
you in this place, that when our country was unfortunate, 
certain states of Greece agreed 
 in advising that it should be 
saved; of WhOl11, I will, for the present, only Inake a short 
lllention of the Argives.;) For I should not b
 willing that 
you, ,,,ho have the reputation of always saving the distressed 
should appear worse than the Argives in this particular,- 
who, with a territory bo!dering upon that of Sparta, and 
seeing the Lacedæl1l0nians lording it both by land and sea, 
,vere not deterred from shewing thel11selves friendly towards 
you. Nay n10re, they even C[U11e to a Decret', as \ve are told, 
to hold their all1bassadors, who callIe fronl Lacedænlon to 
den1and certain of your exiles, eneluies, if they did not quit 
the territory before the sun set. Is it not disgraceful then, 
o men of A theus, if the people of Argos feared not the do- 
nlÏnion of the L
tcedæmonialls in those tilues, nor their power, 
that you, who are Athenians, should fear a Barbarian, and 
that too, a "Ton1an? Besides
 the Argives had it in their 
power to relate that they had been frequently vanquished by 
the Lacedænlonians ; but you have conquered the ICing often, 
and have been ,yorsted, not even once, either by the slaves of 
the King, or by hiu1self. For if, indeed, the King has any- 
where had an advantage over this country, that advantage he 


I "To he plea"ed at," " to rejoice at," &c. literally. There is something in 
the tone of this passage, not unlike one (011 a very different 
uhject certainly) 
in Terence, much aòmir('d; where Thais says to Chærea, that if others LImned 
her, &('. he ßhould not do it,-" at tu indignus qui faceres tamen." EUIl. Act 
V. SC. 2. 
2 Can this mean more than" took ('oun
el together ?" &c. It can hard1y im- 
ply any a('t, which pprhaps," comhine," "conspin.... &c, rlo. 
3 lVIenrion is made of another. the Phol'ians, in a vchernf'nt pas
age of the 
llE)Jì nOp.i7fpfaßf:as, where he de
cribes tht' horrible nature of their d
strtic- 
tion ; and then turns upon ÆschineE. that they gave T
V CT
'toV(Tav t
cþo'V. 
They did not wi
b Greece to be one.eyed, ÉTfPtícþBÚ}..,J-Lov r
v .EÀÀá
a. A 
translation of this passage is attempted in the Edinburgh Rcvi{:\V of a Recto- 
rial SpPfch nt Ghl!òôgow in 1825. 
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has gained by bringing over to hin1 ,vith bribes, the 11l0st 
,vorthless of the Greeks, and traitors to them,-or no how 
else; nor did even this profit hilll. For you will find that, 
often as he had weakened this country by means of the Lace- 
dænlonians, he hinlself ,vas in danger of losing his kingdol11 in 
his contest ,vith Clearchus and Cyrus. So then he has never 
overCOlne you in open ,varfare, nor have his ,viles availed hiIn 
anything. 
I observe that SOllIe alllong you are in the habit of treat- 
ing Philip with contenlpt, as wholly beneath Jour notice, but 
dreading the I{ing as a fornlidable enenlY, with whonlsoever 
he Inay contend. If, however, you ,viII not repel the aggres- 
sions of the one, because he is an unworthy antagonist, and 
,viII yield every thing to the other, because he is forlnidable, 
-against wholn, 0 nlen of Athens, will you ever take up 
arIUS '? 
There are, anlongst you, those who are 1110St powerful in 
luaintaining the rights of others against you; to whom I 
would give but tt single piece of advice-Let thenl learn ho\v 
to defend your right
 against others, that they lllay first ap- 
pear to do what is right. Since, surely, it is absurd for a 
person, 1 I imself not doing his duty, to pretend to read you 
lectures upon yours. For it is not right that a citizen of 
)Tours should get up speeches against you, 
 and none for you. 
And so I entreat you, consider what is the cause that nobody 
is found at llyzantiun1 to instruct then1 not tu seizp upon 
Chalcedon, now a possession of the I{ing's, and which fOrIllerly 
,vas yours, but in no respect belongs to thCln? Or not to 
Inake Sclynlbria, once a city in alliance with yours, tributary 
to theIn, or") disInelnber their country, against all oaths and 


1 The only recommendation of "person" is that it is of both genders, like 
êívepCù7ro
. 
2 Literally "fight;" the reflective sen!;e of the middle verb, "draw your- 
selves up in battle array." As in the memorable Oath pass<tge, ov flà TOV
 Èv 
Map
eWVL, . . . Kaì Tovr fV IIÀaTmaî
 7rapaTa
aflÉvovr, " who fought," &c. 
3 BvCavTíov
, or BvCállTLOV, the common reading, seems inserted to pre\'eut 
the necessity of recurring to ÈKEívov
, with which it is put in apposition- 
the sentence being complete without it. The negative contained in the flT}ðÈ, 
it is presumed, extends to the ÓplCHV, wllich Allen construes limites consfituant. 
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treaties, by which they arc declared to be independent 
 
None hn8! Lccn found to teach 1 
Iausolu
 \vhilst living, or 
j\rtClni
ia, f:inco hi8 death, not to seize upon Cos and Rhodes, 
and lllany other Grecian cities, \vhich the King, their Inaster, 
had by treaties cetled to the Greeks, and for ,vhich th
 
Greeks of those tilues endured luany perilous 2 and gloriou
 
struggles. Or if both have such teachers, at least it al)pears 
that nobody is persuaded. 
I an1 clearly of opinion that it is just to re
tore, the Rhodian 
c0l11nlonwcaIth; but further, even if it were not just, when I 
observe ,vhat the Rhodians are doing, I cannot avoid counsel- 
ling you to restore their state. 'Vherefor
 
 'Vhy, because, 
if aU were bent on acting jURtIy, for you alone, 0 111en of 
Athens, to hold back ,vould be disgraceful. But when all the 
rest of mankind are putting thenlselves in a condition to conl- 
n1it 80n1P " profitable wrong," for you alone to make a parade 
of right, and even to avail yourselves of circunlstances, I con- 
sider not justice but ilnbecility. For I observe that aU people 
estin1ate right according to actually cxi
ting 11light; and I 
can Inention an instance of this fan1Ïliar to you all. There 
are t,vo treaties made by the Greeks with the King, that n1ade 
by this country, ,vhich all applaud, and that Inade by the 
Lacedælllonians, \vhich, certainly, all condemn. And in these 
treaties rights are not laid do,vn alike to both sets of persons. 
The laws, indeed, do give, alike to the weak and the powerful, 
a common and equal participation of rights in the disputes of 


This will do well enough if it needs must be taken in a bad sense. But sup- 
pose they marked the boundaries right, where is the grievance? Whatever may 
be the meaning of the word generally, the passage seems to shew that here it 
must be, 'c mark out to occupy, against oaths," &c. 
1 The teaching is applied to Artemisia only, but it seems necessarily im- 
plied as to l\iausolus. The interrogatory is here dropped, as the editions 
have it so; but it may be doubtful, perhaps, whether it ought not to be con- 
tinued. 
2 If I<Lv
{r"ovr must mean" danger," 17roL
uavT'o will not do in its ordinary 
sense, cc make." That it does, generally, so mean, if not always, is clear. 
Klv
vvov àpáJ.LHOL, the words just before the Oath; and in the same Oration, 
there is, "the state baving never chosen àucþáÀfLav ã
o
ov ,."ûÀÀov, 
 ròv 
lJ7rÈp Té;w KuÀéiw Kíl'
tll'OVt "ilanger," and nothing else. This is the reason 
for " endUff'd," 
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citizens with each other in each particular state. .But in pub- 
lic rights, the conquerors lay down the law to the vanquished. 
Since then it is for you both to will and to do what is just, 
what :you have to consider is how you nU1Y be able to accom- 
plish both. And you will be able, if once you shall be consi- 
dered as the COlnmon champions of the general freedon1. 
I t is easy to perceive. as it seems to l11e, why you find it 
very difficult to act as you ought. For aU the rest of 111al1- 
kind have one contest only,-with their open enenlies ;-and if 
they subdue them, there is nothing to baulk them in the full 
enjoYlnent of their ,success. But you, 0 l11en of Athens, have 
two difficulties, one the saIne which otherf' have,-and. another, 
in addition, earlier and more arduous. For you, in your coun- 
cils, must overcome those who have chosen to act in opposi- 
tion to the country. Since then, on account of then1, nothing 
that is desirable can be obtained without a struggle, it lllay 
well happen that you should fail in 111any of your attempts. 
Now, that so many should fearlessly adopt this line of policy, 
perhaps the benefits received from those \vho bribe then1 may 
chiefly be the cause; not but that you also l lllay be justly 
blaI11ed. For you ought, 0 men of Athens, to entertain the 
same opinion respecting a position in politics, ,,'hich you do 
respecting a position in the field. And \yhat is that 
 'Vhy, 
you think that the 111an who deserts the station appointed by 
his general, ought to be disgraced, and should forfeit his rights 
as a citizen. So ought you to disgrace those who, deserting 
the line of policy handed down by our ancestors, act as if 
they were living under an oligarchy, 'by driving then1 from 
your councils. As it is, do you esteem those the most faith- 
ful of your allies who have s\vorn to have the sanle friends 
and enemies as yourselves 
-and do you also consider those 
public men! most trust-worthy, who, you certainly kno\v, have 
espoused the cause of the enemies of their country? 


1 The change to " may be blamed," instead of " anyone," &c., perhaps, 
hanUy deserves notice, except for the purpose of remarking that even that 
cbange is not desirable, and that where there is a lumping departure, as in what 
is called a free translation, it is almost universally l'esOl"ted to because the text 
is not understood. 
2 Allen construes it "magistratus." But can it possibly mean the Archons, 
Prytanes, Proedri, &c, people with dlltiE's fixed by ]aw? Were not these a
 far 
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Perhaps, ho,vever, it lnay not be difficult to discover where- 
,yitha.l to charge theIn, or to blan1c the rest of you; but that 
the labour is to fina, by what advice, or by ,vhat course of ac- 
tion that which is no, v ,vrong may be set right. Perhaps, 
also, the present is not the time to treat of everything. But 
if you will sustain what you have previously resolved upon, by 

ome corresponding measure, step by step our affairs nlay 
eventually become better for the future. 
1 y opinion then is- 
that you should take up this business in tinIe, l n1anfully; 
bearing in mind that you rejoice to hear when any praise your 
ancestors, and go through their exploits, and tell of their 
trophies. Think then that those ancestors raised these tro- 
phies, not that you might gaze 2 upon them ,vith unavailing 
adn1iration, but that you n1Ïght in1Ïtate the virtues of those 
who set thenl up. 


removed fmm the slippery heights of politics as tbe .àlayors of our Corporate 
towns? l\lust it not refer to "0;' ÀÉYOVTH," -tbe "p
TOpH 
YE"f'
VE"S',"-tbe 
Aristodernuses, &c. ? 
1 'Vhether this gets near enough to ùlInÀap.ßávHTBat may be questioned ; 
but a difficulty is felt in getting nearer. 
2 Literally, "looking at, might wonder at," " admire," &c. 
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-A
D you are strenuous in commemorating Cæsar
 in pro- 
fessing your love for hiln when dead 
 What higher honour 
did he ever reach than to have a pedestal, a shrine, a tenlple, 
apriest
 As, then, Jupiter, as l\Iars, as Romulus, so the godJu- 
lius has his Priest,-and that Priest is 
I. Antony! 'Vhere- 
fore do you pause 
 \Vhy are you not ordained 
 Fix your 
day,-see for some one to consecrate you,-we are colleagues, 
-that no one will question. Detested "Tetch! whether 
:you play the n1Înister of the living tyrant, or the priest of the 
dead! I would ask, too, if you are aware what day this is, 
-if you don"t kno,v that yesterday ,vas the fourth of the 
ROlnan games in the Circlls 
 that you yourself proposed a 
law for setting apart the fifth day to the worship of Cæsar? 
Then ,vhy are ,ve not all in our sacramental robes 
 'Vhy 
suffer the honours decreed to the new God by your law to 
be withheld 
 Have you pern1Îtted the day to be desecrated 
by having prayers and yet witholding pedestals? Either let 
the worship of your god be abolished at once, or let it be 
observed throughout. 
\"7" on will ask if I desire to see his pedestal, his temple, his 
priest. For 111Y part I desire nothing of the kind. But 
)TOU-YOU ,vho are the advocate of Cæsar-,vhat have you to 
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say for defending some things and taking no care of others? 
unless peradventure you may be pleased to confess that the rule 
of your conduct is your own interest, not his dignity 
 What 
answer, then, do you make? I \vait upon your eloquence ;- 
J knew your grandfather to be a great orator, and yourself 
to be fluent of speech ;-he, indeed, never harangued naked 
-your person we have seen displayed unadorned in public 
debate. 'ViII you make any reply to these things, or will 
you dare to utter at all? 'Vhat, in so long a speech as I 
'have now been nIaking, will you find that you have the bold- 
ness even to think you can answer? 
But let us pass over fornler tÏ1nes and come to the pre- 
sent. This one day-this blessed individual day- I say, this 
very point of tilne in ,vhich I anI speaking-defend it if you 
can! \Vhy is the Forum hedged in with anned troops 
 
'''hy stand your satellites listening to me sword in hand? 
'Vhy are the gates of the TenIple of Peace not flung open? 
'Vhy have you luarched into the town, men of all nations,- 
but chiefly barbarous nations,-savages fronl Ityræa, anned 
with their slings? You pretend that it is all to protect your 
person. Is it not better far to die a thousand deaths, than be 
unable to live in one"s own country without guards of arnled 
men? But trust Ine, there is no safety in defences like these. 
"\IVe must be fenced round by the affections and the good 
will of our countrymen, not by their anns, if we ,vould be 
secure. The I
OnIal1 people will force a\vay, they will wrench 
frOIH your grasp, these a.rnu
,-I pray it may be done without 
peril to us! But in ,vhat way soever you nlay deal with us, 
believe me, while your conduct is framed upon your present 
counsels, your career 111Ust he short; for that consort of 
yours ,vho is so very little avaricious, \vho has already been 
twice a wido,v, and whom I will allude to without offence, 
too long owes to the state the enjoyment of a third jointure. 
The Roman people have those to ,vhom the helm of the state 
ma J be entrusted. \Vheresoever they are, there is the safe- 
guard of the commonwealth; or rather the comn10nwealth 
itself has not yet recovered tho
.e WhOI11 as yet she has only 
avenged. The country certainly possesses illustrious youths 
r0arly for her rlofence. Consulting their ease only, they may 
quit us for a l'1('nRon if th
y ,,-il1--Yf't shall they be recalled 
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by the public voice. The nanle of peace is delightful, and 
the reality is precious; but between peace and slavery there 
is a wide difference. Peace is tranquil freedom,-slavery, of 
all ills the consunuuation, to be resisted not only by 'war 
but to the death. 
But if those great 1 liberators of their country have thus 
renloved thenlselves frolH our sight, yet have they left us the 
exanlple of their achievenlents. "That none before them had 
done, they did. Brutus levied war against Tarquin, a king 
in days when it was lawful for Ronle to have kings. Cassius, 

Iælius, 
Ianlius, all perished because they \vere suspected 
of affecting kingly po,ver. But Brutus
 and his coadjutors 
took arillS not against one ,,'ho ,vas ainlÎng at sovereignty, 
but against one already enthroned; an exploit not only illus- 
trious and divine in itself, but \vorthy of all in1Îtation, and 
such as covers the actors with a glory which seenlS to fill the 
very heavens. For although there was an abundant reward 
in the n1ere consciousness of the prodigious deed, still I can- 
not consider that any lHortal needs contelnn the earning of 
immortal fame. 
Look back, then, 1\1. Antony, on that day \vhen you 
abolished the Dictatorship; set before your eyes the delight 
of the Senate and People of Rome; contrast it ,,,ith the traffic:; 
you and your followers are now engaged in-then you ,viII be 
sensible of the vast difference bet,veen glory and gain. Yet 
as 801ne, stricken with a n10rbid affection, an obtuseness of 
the senses, are unable to taste the flavour of their food, so 
profligate, rapacious, desperate nlen, lose the relish of true 
fame. But if the glory of great actions har-: no CharIl1S for 
Jon, cannot even fear deter you froll1 wicked deeds 
 Y ou 
have no apprehension of crinlinal prosecutions-be it so; if 
this arises fron1 conscious innocence, I commend it; but if it 


1 Some little Hddií:ion !'ferns quite neces"'Hry to bring out tbe sense: ab. 
slulprent se ipsos plainly indicates that he COIwects the removal of the liber- 
ators with the immediate antecedent morte repellendum j but these \\"01 d... seem 
lumBy enough if simply translatt'rl, without thi!' or !'ome such arJc!ition co bring 
out the connexiotl. 
2 Hi primi,-we know notbing of them, except t}Jat Brutlls was joiued 
by many. 
3 In some editions and 
fSS, it is 1mmllltltione; 111 others hf'tler, 1tIl7ldinlltiulIe. 
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proceeds frolll your reliance upon Inere force, do you not per- 
ceive what it is that a\vaits him \vho has thus overCOlne the 
terrors of the law? 
But if you bave no dread of brave men and patriotic citi- 
zens, because your person is protected from thelu by your 
satellites, believe Ine your own partisans ,viII not bear \vith 
you nluch longer; and what kind of life is his whose days 
and nights are distracted with the fear of his own follow- 
ers ? U nIess, indeed, you have bound thelll to you by great- 
er obligations than those by which Cæsar had attached some 
of the very men who put him to death; or that you can 
in anyone respect be compared \vith hin}. In hinl there was 
genius, judglnent, nlemory, learning; circunlspection,1 reflec- 
tion, application. His exploits in war, ho\v Inischievous soever 
to his country, ,,
ere yet transcendent. Bent for years upon 
obtaining supreme power, he had acconlplished his object 
with vast labour, through countless perils. By his Inunifi- 
cence, by public works, by largesses, by hospitality, he had 
,von over the thoughtless n}ultitude; he had attached his 
fo]]owers by his generosity, his arlversaries 2 by his specious 
clemency. In a word, he had introduced into a free state, 
partly through fear of him, partIy through tolerance of hiIn, 
a familiarity with slavery. 
'Vith that great nlan Inlay conlpare you as regards the 
lust of power; in no other thing can you be in any luanneI' 
of way likened to hilll. But out of a thousand ills which he 
forced 1 into the constitution of our Conunonwealth, this one 
good has COIne, that the ROluan people have now learnt 
how far each person is to be trusted, to ,,-holn they may 
comnlit thelnselves, against whom they nUIst be on their 
guard. Do these things never pass through your Inind? 
Do you not cOlllprehend that it suffices for brave 111en to have 


1 In some 1\185" instead of literæ, cura, it is literatura This, however, is 
hardly a Ciceronian phras
, unless in his critic.al or philosophical treatises. 
2 Devinxf'rat is applied Loth to the suos and adversarios. III English it wnuM 
have been almost inevita}Jle to change tIle word. find make it "attached his 
friends, Hlld disarmed hi
 enemies j" but pHhaps "attaching" is stronger, as 
applied to enemies also. 

 lnusfa, ., burnt in." 
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learnt how beautiful the deed, ho,v precious the service, 1 how 
glorious the falne of extirpating a tyrant 
 'Vhen luan kind 
could not êndure Cresar, will they bear thee 
 Henceforward, 
trust me, they ,vill flock enlulously to this work, nor wait for 
the lingering opportunity. 
Regard the Comluon,veaIth for a lnonlent, ?vI. Antony, I 
do beseech you. Think of the race you are sprung from, not 
of the generation you live ,vith. Be on what terms you please 
,vith me; but return into favour with your country. That, 
however, is your own affair. I will declare my course. Young 
I stood by the country-old I will not desert her. I defied 
the anus of Catiline-I 'v ill not tremble at yours! Nay, I 
should cheerfully fling myself into the gulf, if my death could 
restore the public freedom, and the sufferings of the Ronlan 
people could thus be exasperated at once to the crisis which 
has been so long coming on! For, truly, if it is ,veIl nigh 
twenty years since I denied, in this very temple, that death 
ever could come before its time to a man of consular rank, 
how much more truly nULY I say so, now in myoId age î To 
me, Senators, death is even desirable, having lived to finish 
all that I had undertaken to achieve. For two things only 
I feel anxious; the one, that my eyes may close upon the 
liberties of Rome-a greater boon than this heaven has not 
to bestow; the other, that the fate may befal everyone which 
his conduct to his country has earned. 


I Benejicio gratum may mean-" fit gratitude for the benefits received from 
tbe country;" if so, the words may be rendered-u how dutiful the service," 
or "how appropriate;" but I prefer the sense of the text. 
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ABBOT, (Right Hon. Charles, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, afterwards 
Lord Colchester), III. 25, 48. 
Aberrleen, (Earl of), III. 624; IV. 258, 
2j9.260,
63, 267, 274, 276,283. 
_ Dmner at, Ill. 589, 
- l\1ecbanics' Institution, III. 143, 
Abercromby, (General Sir Ralph), I. 25. 
_ (Right Hon, James, Speaker of the 
HOllse of Commons), I. 499 j II. 361 j 
III. 7. 
Abinger, (Lord), II, 307, note, See Scar- 
lett. 
Abuse, wùere there is, there ought to be 
damour, II, 527. 
Abuse of Charities, instances of, brougbt 
to light by the Education Committee, 
III. 4. Hampshire chari
y estates. 2S. 
Mere in Lincolnshire, 28, 37. Spital 
Hospital, 29, 36. \Vellingborough, in 
Northamptonshire, ib. Yeovil, Somer- 
setsbire, ib. :19, Croyrlon, Surrey, ib. 
39. Pocklington School, Yorkshire, 
30, 36, 38, J 99. Huntingrlon School, 
31, 37. St. Bees' School, Cumber- 
land, ib. 
4, 39. Reading School. ib. 
Abp. \Vhitgift's Hospital at Croydon, 
32, 38. Berkhamstead School, 38. 
Hemsworth Hospital. Yorkshire, 60. 
School in Northumberland, 61. Leeds 
Grammar Scbool, ib. Birmingham 
Charity, 61. Bedford Charity, 62. 
Abuses, perversion of mind created by the 
long habituation to, JI. 59 I. 
- proper method of correcting, II. 390. 
Accomplices, rule of law with respect to 
the testimony of, II, 450. 
Adand, Sir Thomas, I. 9 I. 
Acropolis, the, III. 76. 
Action of Account, mode of improving, 
JI. 401. 
Action for Damages in libels, an unsatis. 
factory remedy, I. 376, 380-1. 


Actions on tbe Case, II. 420. 
Actiou8, number, in the Courts at West- 
minster, II. 494. 
- petty fOl'm, the bulk of every cause 
paper at NÙii Prius, II. 407. 
Activity, Magisterial, by whom most dis- 
played, II, 368, 376. 
Acton, (General), minister of Naples, J. 
134. 
Adam, (W m, Lord Chief Commissioner 
of the Jury Court in Scotland), II. 
344, note. 
Addington, Right Hon. H. (now Lord 
Sidmouth), iv. 106. 
Addison, II. 565 j III. 85. 
ADDRESS TO THE MANCHESTER ME- 
CHANICS' INSTITUTION, July 21, 1835, 
HI, 153-178. See Manchester. 
ADDRESS OF THANKS TO HIS MA.JE8TY, 
SPEECH ON THE, delivered in the House 
of Lords, Feb. 24, 1835, IV. 87. 
Introduction t 89-96. The Duke of 
\Vellington responsible for the dismiss. 
al of the late l\iinistry, 97. Con- 
stitutional doctrine of responsibility 
for such changes, 99. Case of Mr. 
Pelham, 100. Terms of the King's 
Speech eulogistic of his preceding 
Ministers on all the points of their 
foreign and domestic policy, 101-106. 
LOI'd Althorpt s removal from the House 
of Commons the alleged cause of tbeir 
dismissal, 106. The authority of Lord 
Grey put forward for this statement, 
disproved by Lord Grey himself, 108 
-113. Lord Spencer's death antici- 
pated t and Lord Althorpt s removal 
provided for, 114, ] ]5. Limitation 
under which the royal prerogative 
should be exercised, 116. 117. On]y 
two instances since the Revolution of 
a change of ministry, while Parliament 
was prorogued, 1 18. The late minis
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try unanimous among themselves, and 
not di
agreeing wi th the king, 120. 
Inconsistency of the pretence for their 
dismissal, with the suùsequent dissolu- 
tution of the House of Commons, li3. 
Ground on which the present ministry 
look for confidenee alld support, 1:25. 
Test of 
Ul'cess already affurdEd by the 
choice of the Speaker, ill. The minis- 
terial professions of haying become 
reformers cOlltrasted with their (,ollduct 
on late and former occasions, ib. 132. 
Conduct of .:\lr. Hu
kisson and 1\lr. 
]3rougham on the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bdl in 1829. I:J4. Appeal of the 
ministry to give them a trial answered 
by a reference to their past history, 
J:37. Their conduct at the gelleral 
election, 138, Threats of a second 
di
solution; the attempt denounced, 
141. Their hostility to the Heform 
Bill a fair ground for IIOt consirlpring 
it safe in their keeping, 142. Con- 
venience of the plea, of the safety of 
tbe state, for a challge of doctrines, 
145. Apprehended results of carry- 
ing on the executive gO\'(>l'Ilment in rle- 
fiance of the opinions of the people, 149. 
'Yarning to the House of Lords, ib. 
Adeldide, mortality on board the, on her 
passag-e from India to the l\lauritius, 
II. 
68. 
Admiralty COllrt, Judge of the, unequal 
saldry of, n. :352-354. 
Advocate, duty of an, to his client, I. 
10.3. 
Admiralty Orders again!'t the Commerce 
of Neutrals with Spain in 1838, an 
infraction of the Law of NationE, III. 
G07-610. 
.fEschines, III. 77, 94,407; IV. 402,403, 
405. 407, 414, 419. 
Æthelred 11., Coronation of, in 978, 
I. :!58. 
Affidavits, inconsistency of receiving the 
affidavits of partIes in one court, and 
rejecting their oral evidence in another, 
n. 440, 441. 
- of deht in K. B. and C. P. for two 
Hnd a half years, II. 494, 
African slave-trade, characteristics of the, 
II, 236, 2:37. 
Africans, character of the, as exhibited 
in the British Slave Colonies, II, 204 ; 
unhappy fate of at all times, 2.j8. 
Agreements, mode of improving the law 
of, II. 399. 
AG RlCULTURAL DISTRFSS IN 1816, SPEF.CH 
ON THE, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, April 9, I. 501. Admitted ex- 
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ten t of, ib. Instance from Can; hi idge- 
shire, 503. Sketch of the causes that 
have produced this state; grEat exten- 
sion of agriculture occCl:,ioned hy the 
succe
sful results of the war, 50j, and 
by the high prices of the scarce years, 
1796, I i99, and I SL'O, !J06. t Similar 
causes and effects in our "\Vest India 
colonies, 506, 507). Government ex- 
penditure,507. Stoppage of the Bank 
of Ellgland, increase of country banks, 
cOllseqllent accommodation to farmers 
and land-speculators, 508, 509. Great 
extension of our colonies, 509. 1\la- 
Jlllfacturing and commercial monopoly 
completed by Buonaparte's (
ontinental 
system, 510. Increase if cultivation and 
if produce arisi fig from all those causes, 
511-5Ia. Effects of the abundant 
ban'ests of 181:2, ]813, and J814, 
coupled with the political events of 
those years, upon prict's, 514, 515. 
Dirninution of the Government expen- 
diture produced by the peace, 516,517. 
Commercial distress during the latter 
years of the war, 518. Losses oéca- 

ioned hy the frellzy of exporting spe- 
culation, to Europe in l814. ib., and to 
A merica in 1815, 519. Effects of the 
banks lessening their discounts upon 
the farmer alld land improver, 520,523. 
Enormous increase in tbe revenue and 
expen.diture of the country, ib. .Man- 
ner in which excessive taxation affects 
the landed interest, instanced on a fe-I'm 
of 400 acres, 5:!4, 527, Certain taxes 
falling exclusively 011 the land, and the 
whole maintenance of the poor, 528. 
Effect of keeping down wages by the 
application of the pomo-rates, 529,530. 
Consideration if tlte remedies fur the dis- 
tress, delicacy of the subject, 530. Class 
not likely to find any relief, 531. 1\lr. 
"\Vestern's corn-hill of 1815 approved, 
532. His proposals for granting boun- 
ties on corn exportation disapproved, 
533; and for excluding foreign corn, and 
warehousing our own gritin in public 
granarIes, also disapproved,- 534. Al- 
teration in the wool laws, 536. A free 
trade in the article recommended, 538. 
Proposed clJanges in the parish-rates 
and poor-rates, 539. Exclusion of 
ahle. hodied poor, and the issue of mar- 
riages after a certain day, frorn relief, re- 
commended, 541. lVleans of relief from 
taxdtion; taxes which might be repeal- 
ed by the application of a portion of 
the Sinking Fund, ib. Not much re- 
lieved in 1817, 563, 564. 
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Amicus Curiæ, I. 297, 298; IV. 357. 
Amos, CUI'. A., Criminal Law Commis- 
sioner), II, 3] 5. 
Amsterdam, I. 572. 
u Amusing Speech," a convenient term 
to apply to one which it is not easy to 
answer, II. 605; IV. I :W, 130. 
Andersonian Institution, Glasgow, J 28, 
129. 
Anglesey (l\Iarquess of), IV. 12, note; 64, 
8 h 95. 
Angola and Bpnguela, exportation of ne- 
groes from, by the Portuguese, II. 22. 
Anne, Queen of Richard I I. coronation 
of, I. 26:3. 
- Queen of Richard III. coronation 
of, I. 265. 
- Boleyn, Queen of Henry VIII. 
coronation of, I. 267. 
- of Cleves, wife of Henry VIII., I. 
268. 
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land, III, 377. 
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Ir. narham's plan for intro- 
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276. 
Apodac's (Admiral), treaty, I. 580, 592. 
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145. 
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cessary. II, 412, 413. 
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Bill, IV. 95. 
Arabian Gulf, II. 251. 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, III. 107. 
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:34. 
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India), II. 252, 272, 273. 
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485. 
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18]7, i, 593. 
- cession of Ragusa to, I, 595, 669. 
- Emperor of, one of the parties to 
the Holy Alliance, I. 625, 655, 662, 
665-668, 671.. 
- defensive alliance of, with Sardinia, 
IV. 620-62:
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Avarice, cri m ps of, II. 23ít 
Aylesbury (Earl of), Hr. 415,4]6. 
Babington (Thomas, Esq. 1\1. P.), III. 
47, 49, 
Bacon (Lord Chancellor), 1.266; II. 450, 
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-'s Essays, III. 106, 108. 
-'s Abridgement, Chief Baron Gil- 
bert's authorship of, II, 481, note. 
Baden, Grand Duke of, I. lIS. 
Babamas, case of shocking cruelty in. tbe, 
II. 149-153, 
Bail Court, K. B. business of the, II. 334, 
335, 338. 
Baillie (Dr. Matthew), sagacious con
c. 
ture of, I. 646, note. 
Balaf.lce of trade, exploded jargon of the, 
I. 567. 
Ballot, the vote by, bow far a protection, 
II. 555; must, it is feared, be at last 
resorted to, III, 309, 3 J 0, 
Baltic trade, loss of, owing to the Corn 
Laws, I. 569; IV. 234. 
Bank of Eng]and, effects of stoppage of 
in 1797, &c, I. 508, 509, 520. 
Banks, country. effect" of increase of, and 
accommodation afforded by, 1.508,509, 
520. 
Bankes, (Henry, Esq. 1\1. P.), I, 91. 
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nv, distribution of estates 
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der..., n. 395. 
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uits, 11. 
4f)7. 
Bannatyne (:Vlr. Dugald), III, 130, note. 
Bannerman (Alex. .:\1. P. for A berrlEen), 
III, 589. 
Bar, calling to the, III. 325. 
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in, to negro apprentices, 212. 
Barham (J. F. Esq.), proposal of, in 
1811, to introduce Chinese free labour- 



ers into the \Vest India Islands, II. 
248. Difference hetween it and the sys- 
tem sanctioned by Government in 1837, 
279. 280. 
Baring (Alexander, now Lord Ashùur- 
ton), character of, I. 410. Coadjutor 
with 1\11'. Broug-ham in seeking the re- 
scinding of the Orders iu Council, ib. 
411, 41:3, 423, 439,455, note, 49-1. 497. 
Barnes (Bishop), character of the Dur- 
ham clergy by, I. 326. 
Barons of Eng-land, answer of, to the 
Prelates, III. 443, 469. 
Barouies by tenure, II. 589. 
Barrington (Admiral), evidence of, as to 
the happy condition of negro slaves, II. 
141. 
Banisters not disposed to encourage liti- 
gation, II, 5:!4, 5t5. 
Barristers' privilege pleaded, IV. 343,344. 
Bastardy laws, chang-e made in, by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, Ill. 523, 
5 t 10. 
Bathurst. Earl, I 49, 440; II. 60, 152. 
- (Lord Chancellor). II. 513. 
- (
lr. Justice), II, 66. 
- (Right Hon. C. Bragge), III. 197, 
note. 
Bavaria, state of education in, III. 249. 
Bayle's Dictionacy, I. 24
, note. 
Bayley (Mr. Justice), [, :3:W, 322, 326 ; 
II. 334, 336, 37-1; In. 149, 
62, 504. 
Beckett (
ir John, Advocate-Depute), II. 
3üI. 
Beames (:\lr.), IV. 357, 3.38, 362, 367. 
Bedford (Duke of), the friend of popular 
education, II, i:!2. 
Bedtord Charity, I. 364; III. 62. 
Beer licences, II. 37
, note. 
Beg-ging the question. IV. 128, 129. 
Bell and Lancaster System of education, 
III, 158. 
:W. 
Bellingham, the assassin of lUr. Percival, 
I. 41 t. 
Bells. tolling of, in cathedrals and church- 
es, the constant mark of respect on the 
death of any of the rOYdl family, I. 
308 
Belollllung, ami Entscltiidigung, two Ger- 
man terms, difference between, I. 192. 
Bengal Regulation of May I, 1837, II. 

52, "272, "273. 
Bentham (Jertmy), notice and character 
of, II 287-3,);3, 4:38, note, 5] 6. 
Berbice. lucrative speculations in, I. 510; 
slave punishments in, II. 140. 
Berengaria. Queen of Richard I. corona- 
tion of, I, 
61. 
Beresford (Captain Sir ,John, R.N.), I. 
242. 
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Berp-ami (Bartolomeo), Y. 113, 1I5, 116, 
121-12:3, 144, 145, 147-119, 15]- 
156, 161-164, 203, 204, 206-208, 
21:),214, 2:!0, "222, 247, 248. 
Berkhamstead School, case of, in Chan- 
cery, III. 38. 
Berkshire Charities, !\Ir. Parry's Treatise 
on the, III. 45. 
BerJin Decree, occasion, object, and pro- 
visions of the, I. 396-398, 510. See 
Orders in Council, Milan Decree. 
Bermuda, happy result of giving absolute 
freedom to the slaves in, in 1834, II. 
200, 209, 276. 
Berne, treatment of M. Fellenberg by 
the aristocracy of, In. 251. 
Berwick, electioneering trick at, II, 410. 
Best, lVIr. Justice (now Lord Wyn- 
ford), 1,357,361,367,368. See \Vyn- 
ford. 
Bible (the), should be read in all schools, 
III. 312. 
Bickagee (a l'tlauritius planter), evi- 
dence of, as to the contentment of the 
Coolies transplanted to tbe Mauritius, 
II, 259, 
(j0. 
Bigsby (l\1r. of East Retford), III. 419, 
420. 
Binning (Lord,now Earl of Haddington), 
III. 194. 
Birkùeck (Dr. Geo.), III, 101. Lectures 
of, to the Glasgow Mechanics, 168, 1 :l9, 
130, note. Connexion of, with the 
London Mechanics' Institution, 133-5, 
14:3, 178, 582 -3. 
Birmingham Charity, III. 61. 
- Local Acts, IV. 163. 
- distressed state of, in 1812, I. 423-4<. 
Sums paid by government to, for gun 
and pistol barrels, 444. Rellewal of dis- 
tress in. in 1816,554-5,565; II. 535, 
536. 593-5, 604. 
BiroBo, a witness against Queen Carolifte, 
I. 137, 138. 
Biscay, violation of commercial privileges 
of, by King Ferdinand, I. 593, 
Bishop (Mr., Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
m
ssioller,) III. 498, 
Black (Dr.), the greatest im prover of 
Chemistry in his day, III. 95, I 
:!, 168, 
169. 
- (AIr.), Lecture3 on the French 
Lallguage, III. I ;3-l. 
Blackstonc's Commentaries, II. 109,382 
383, 399 note, 42
, 433. 434. 
- Reports, II, 435, 436. 
BLACOW, (THE REV. RICHARD), CASE OF, 
for pl'eachmg a liùellous S
rmon against 
Queen Caroline, I. 287. Cirt-umstances 
attending it, 293, 295-8. SPEEt:H AT 
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LANCASTER 011 opening the plOsecution 
against, 299 -304, 
Blair ()lIr. Hunter, l\-I.P.), III, 194. 
Blenheim and Ramiliie5, I. 462; II. 156, 
565, 591. 
Bletchingly, horough of, 58ft 
Blockades, paper, rem:lI'ks on, I. 442-8. 
- settled law respecting, III. 612, 
613. 
Blood-money, aualogy between and tne 
hearl-money paid to the captors of slave 
traders, II. 170. 
Board of Commissioners of Education, 
p;'oposed establishment of, III. 26
. 
Duties it would have to perform, ib. 
265, 
Board of Inquiry into ahuses, indifferent 
qualifications for a member of a, IV. 44. 
Board of Trade, I. 435, 4:<9, 440, 442, 
4.ji, 1-55. 
Bolinghroke (Lord), III. 85, 2ð7. 
Bolivar (Generdl), J. 581. 
Bologna, Doctors of the University oC r. 
I 

tJ, 16,). 
Bombay, II. 2i2. 
Bond Street, friendly to n
form, u. 573. 
Book- Clubs, :.l great meaus fùr the diffu- 
sion of know]ed,ge, III. 110, ] II. 
Book.;;, causes of the déarness of ill Eng- 
Jand compared to those of .Frallce III. 
105. 
Books (of ACCOUIJt), rule of law with 
respect to the admission of after de- 
cease, II. 445. 
Bordeaux Foundling Hospital, III, 259. 
Borough, English, tenure by, n. :379, 4.67. 
Boro1!ghs, Parliamentary, creation of, II. 
592 593. 
Bosanquet (l\1r. Just:ct'), n. 311.. 
Bossiney, II, 593, 
Boswell (Mr. 
I. P,), III. 194. 
Bounties 011 Cern- Exportation, effect of, 
I. 53

. 
Bourbons, the legitimate, of PHlermo, I. 
118. 
- the French, n. 154-5. 
ee Charles 
X. 
Bourn Union, singular conduct of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Guardians of, Ill. 
553-5.35. 
Brand (Holl. Thos, 1.\1. P. for Hertford- 
shire, now Lord Dacre). I. 538; II, 551. 
Brazil Trade, I. 4:
6, 544, 
- importation of sla\'es into, n. 22, 
153, 176, 252,- 262, 263. 
Bridges (Rev. T. 'V.), shocking cruelty 
of, to his female slave, II. 1.-1.3. His 
libels on Mr. 'Vilberforce, J 44. 
Bridgman (Sir 0" Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas), H. :>27. 
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Briggs (ÐI'. of Liverpool), II. 170. 
Bristol, entitleò to d participation ill the 
East InJia Trade, I. 421. The empo- 
rium of slave trade in ancicnt) as well 
as moòt:'fII times, II, i3í. 
- I. 516, 
_ Corporation, III. 41 D. 
- Local Acts, IV. 16 t 
Britain, the greatest agricultural state in 
the world, for its s:ze. I, 5 J '}, 
British North Ameril'iUJ Trade, !\thte of, 
in 181'2, I. 4.W-1. 
Brodie (
lr.), II. S J J. 
Brogden (
\1 r,), I. J03, 607. 
Bron (l\ilariette), servant of Queen Caf'O- 
line, I. 20':-1-21 :
, 2:28. 
Brougham ( James), character of, I:I. 353, 
35,1. 
- (Henry, now Lord), I. 11,89,91,94, 
96, g8, ii8, 
36, 239, 24
5, 250, 2:).3, 
297, 208, 310-31i, 315, 318-3
6, 
3.37-:
69,401, -l-09-1.,13,4.65-6, 4,7, 
49:3, 496, 497, 60-1<, 6-1.2, 6t5; II, l-t, 
22, 45, 162, 18:3,229,312, 314, 5-1-9, 
552, 55-1<, 555; III 4, 7, 8, 14, 15, 7 J, 
213, 3.t3, 351, 3.33, 35 t, 390, :393, 
398,400,417, .tIS, 536, 553,557, 
57 J -57-1<, 610, 624, G:25; IV. 49, f'.
, 
71--7:
, 90, 94.,97, Ill, 113, J S'}'-187, 
23t, 2-t.1-2J-t., 28
, 297. 
Brown (Mr. S. of Haddington), his pbn 
of Itinerant Libraries, III. 113. 
Brown (Anthony), agent for Antigua, n. 
248. 
Brown (Colonel, member of the 1\lilan 
Commission), I. 114, 232. 
Buchall (Mr. of KeHoe), Ill. Il3. 
Buckingham (Duke of), I. 270 ; II. 582. 
Buckinghamsbire, cultivation in parish of, 
abandoned, owing- 00 tbe weight of the 
poor-rates, III. 498. 
Buenos Ayres, 1.519,578,579,581,582. 
Bullion Committee Report, by 1\lr. Hor- 
nt:'r, I 645, 
- gold and silver, exports of from 
Spanish America, I. 578. 
Buonaparte (.r\ apoJeon), I. 7, 9, 22, 38, 
62, 63, 69, 79, 80, 81, 175, 393- 
39S, 400, 401, 405, 406, 408, 4!J2, 
510,515,576,591,595, 596, 599,61
, 
G29, 6aO, 634, 6ö5, 667, 669; II. 484, 
48b; III. 86, 591, 592,608, 612; IV. 
47, 4(;0. 
Burdett (Sir Francis), n. 551. Noble 
rlonation of, to the London Mechanicb' 
Institution, III. 135. His contest with 
the House of Commons ill 1810, IV. 
340. 
BurgHge tenants
 II. 587. 
Eurke (Right Hon. Edmund), II. ] 2, 



134. His plan of a Slave Code, 135, 
136, 218, 219, 462. 5:!7, 541 ; III 87, 
88, :352; IV. 119, 230, ::350. 
Burnet, (Bishop), account by, of the pro- 
ceedings in haly for Henry VIIIth's 
divorce, I. 131-133, H;s opinion of 
the English clergy, 342. 
Butter and Cheese, effect of protecting 
duties on, I. 5iO. 
BÚSINESS OF PARLIAMENT, SPEECH UPON 
THE, delivered in the HOllse of Lords., 
June 5,1837; IV. 151. Complaint of 
nothing being done at the beginning of 
the session, and the whole load thrown 
at the end, 155, 156, Sources of the 
evil, 158. Privileges of the Commons, 
with respect to money bills, 159. 
Right of parties to introduce their bills 
in either House, 160. Government 
should begin earlier, and begin in the 
Lords whatever measures call be in- 
troduced there, ib, J\lode in which the 
private obstructs the public bu
incss, 
161. Amount and importance of the 
former, 163. l\Ianner in whic-h the 
Commons di
cbarge their duties, illus- 
trated by the proceedings on certain 
railway bills, 165-1iI. Necessity of 
attempting a cure for the evil; pro- 
posal to restrict the time of year for 
transacting private business, ib. To 
transact the private business in the 
morning, 173. To appoint imall com- 
mittees with restrictions upon the 
members, 174. Plan proposed three 
years ago for treating bribery cases, 176, 
Suggested as applicable to pri vate !Jills, 
177. Other plans, ill. Motion for se- 
lect committee, 178 Report of com- 
mittee adopted by the HOllse, I ï9, 180. 
Beneticial re5ults of the plan, 153. 


Cadiz, I. 578. 
Calcraft's (Right Hon. John'\, Amend- 
ment in the army estimates, l\Iarch 11, 
1816. I. 605, 6
1, 6:l2. 
Calvert's (1\11'. Nicholson), Act, a fa, ourite 
with justices, II. 3i8. 
Cambridge, false statement respecting a 
union workhouse near, Ill. 556, 557. 
Result of the inquiry into, 5,)8. 
_ University, III. 323, 3::24. 
_ Statutes of King's, St. John's, and 
Trinity Colleges, III. 54. 
Campbell, (Sir John, Attorney General), 
II. 315, 553. 
Campbell, (Thomas, the Poet), IV. II. 
Canada, means taken to encourage the 
timber trade of, I. 569, 570. 
_ SPEECH ON THE AFFAIRS OF, de- 
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livel'ed in the House of Lords, Jan. 
18, J83'
, IV, 189. Exordium: the Co- 
lonial Secretary's duty of explanation 
and defence cntirely overlooked ill his 
speech, !91. His interval of inaction 
between 20th November 1836, and 
l\larch J 1, 1837, without sending des- 
patches to Lord Gosford, unaccounted 
for, 193-20 I. Delay in acting upon 
the Commons' resolutions, both before 
and after the King's death, 202. Ne- 
glect in providing for the consequences 
of the Canadian irritation, 205. Exa- 
mination of reasons assiglled for not 
sending out additional forces, 210. 
Review of despatches of July 14, ex- 
planatory of the delay in the intended 
legislative mea
ures, 213-2]6 Rcal 
reason, the dissolution of Parliament, 
218, Indecent haste of that measure, 
221-2:l4. Qualities shewn by the 
government in the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, 224, 232. A pology for the 
Canadians, 2::25,227. Remarks on the 
proposed su
pension of the constitu- 
tion, 227-alld subsequent plan of go- 
vernment, 229, Estimate of the real 
value of the province, and suggestions 
for an amicable Reparation, 233. Con- 
trast of the conduct of the House of 
Lords and the Legislative Council of 
Canada, 235-237. Eff
cts of Lord 
Durham's mission anticipated, 237. 
Peroration, "l38. 
- SPEECH ON THE BILL FOR THE Sus- 
PENSION OF THE CO
STITUTION OF, de. 
livered in the House of Lords, Feb. 
2. 1838, IV. 255. E
ordiurn: diffi- 
cult and embarrassing position of the 
speaker in his 
ingle opposition, 257. 
Lord A berdeen's speech ill defence of 
the measure, 258. Conduct of the 
Canadians paUiated, 260. Governor 
I-!t-ad's proceedings denounced, 263. 
Ddnger of a rupture with the Ameriw 
cans, 266, 267. Illjustice of the Bill 
in puni
hing the many for the faults of 
the few, 
69. Differt::nt rule for treat- 
ing well-represented Ire]and, and un- 
represented Canada, 270-273. Ex- 
amiuation of the Instructions for Lord 
Durham, 273. Wish that on certain 
points his powers were enlarged, 278. 
VI'. Rohertson's account of La Gasca's 
mission to, and suppression of, the re- 
bellioll in Peru, 27!J. Lessons which 
it pn:Sll1tS to the government, 282. 
PerorHtion, 283. REPLY to the J,er- 
sona] é\ttack of Lord lHclbourne, 284, 
285. 
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CANADA, SPEECH ON THE AFF AIRS OF 
LowER,delivered in the House of Lords, 
Feb,8, 1838, IV. 287. Exordium: grati- 
fication at 110 longer standing alone in 
opposition. 289, Lord Glenelg's aver- 
sion to severe measures now assigned 
as the cause of the delays so often 
commented upon, 291. Lord Dur- 
ham's delayed departure supposed to 
proceed from a like repugnance, 293. 
His instructions only allow him to en- 
quire and repl)rt, not to act, 295. Bill 
IIOt likely to work conciliation, and 
why, 296. Sketch of its provisions. 
298-300. .Anticipation of the legal 
controversy which, if not amended, it 
may excite, 30 I, reflections upon colon- 
ies in general, ib. The 'Vest Indian 
never likely to become independent, 
302; the North American certain to 
be so, The necessity of therefore pre- 
paring for an amicable Eeparation, 303. 
Peroration, 304. 
Canning, (Right Hon. George), I. 89, 
414, 448 466, 477, 63ß, 642, 64-5, 
647; II, 22, 46, 103, 105, II-t, 1I6, 
124, ] 4<5, 153, 186, 218, 2.1,9, 551, 
605 ; Ill. 27, 185, 188, 198, 34.3, 3.t4, 
507, 59 I, 597, 599; IV. 24, 52, 55, 
] 2 J. 
- character of, J. 471,472. 
- parallel between and Lord Dudley, 
IT. 541-543. 
Canterbury, (Dr. Howley, Archbishop 
of), II. 354, 356; III. 31 7, 318, 330- 
3:l2. 
_ (Dr. l\loore, Archbishop on, III. 436. 
- (Dr. Manners Sutton, Archbishop 
of), III. 32. 
- Viscount, IV. 159, See Sutton. 
Caraccas, the, I, 5S I, 58
. 
Carlisle, (Earl on, I, 646. 
Carlisle Mechanics' InstitutIOn, III, 125, 
137. 
Carlos, (Don), III, 607, 617, 6 I 8. 
Carlsruhe, I, 186, 190, 191, 195. 
Carnarvon, (the late Earl o[), II. 566, 
567, 603, 605; III. 47. 
Caernarvon, (Earl of), III. 323, 335, 336, 
337-339, 624. 
Carnatie, (Nabob of the), Members in the 
House of Commons in the pay of the, 
II. 586. 
CAROLINE (QUEEN), arrival of in England 
in June 1820, and proceedings com- 
menced against. J, 87. Puhlic opinion 
re!'pfcting her and her husband, 88. 
Feeling of the House of Commons, 89. 
Offence all('ged against her, 90. De- 
clines complying with the resolutions of 
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the House, recommending her to leave 
the country, 91. Commencement of 
proceedings against, in the House of 
Lords, on the BiJI of Degradàtion and 
Di vorce, 92, Character of case and 
evidence against her, 94. Of the 
speeches and evidence in reply, 98. 
Fate of the bill, ib. Claim to be 
crowned, 99. Her death, ib. 296,307, 
Respect paid to her memory, 307, 308. 
Conduct of Emperor Alexander to, 
{);J2. 
- SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF, 101. Ex
 
ordium, 103. The ground of recrimi- 
nation against her hU:oìband waived at 
present, and why, 105. Denial of ad- 
mission of improprieties in her conduct, 
106. Causes of bel' retirement from 
England, and residence and a
sociations 
in Italy, ib. l\larriage and death of 
Princess Charlotte, J 08. Successive 
losses of all her friends, 110. Proceed- 
ings of tbe Milan Commission, and their 
result, ] II. The opening speech of 
the Attomey- General founded on the 
evidence taken before tbat Commission, 
ib. Remarkable discrepdIlcies between 
that and tbeir evidellce in the present 
proceeding, J 12-119. General re- 
marks on the case; monstrous impro- 
babilities required to be swallowed, 
119-] 25. l\'Iode of getting up the 
case; venal character of the Italian 
witnessps, ] 26-1 :W. The latter illus- 
trated by what happened in Helll'Y the 
Eighth's suit of divorce against Catbe- 
rine of Anagon, 13U-133; <<nd con- 
firmed by modern native testimony in 
1792, 13t.. Conduct of the witnesses 
in court, 135-139. The ft'wness of 
the witnesses, and the alu;ence of those 
who ought to have been called, 139- 
142. Dissection of the evidence; ..'la- 
jocchi, 142-158. Paturzo, the mate, 
and Gargiuolo, the captain of the po- 
lacea, 159-168. l\lademoiselle De- 
mont, and Sacchi, 168-186. Rastelli, 
183. Barbara Kress, IR7-195. Gug- 
giari. 195. Cucchi, .198. The other 
witnesses, 200. The heads of charge, 
bow substalltiated; scene at Naples, as 
described hy Demont, 201 ; at Catanea, 
by the same, 206. '\'hy WclS not :\Ia- 
riette Bron, the sister of Demont, 
called? 208-will be produced hy the 
Queen, 213. Demont's story of occur- 
rences at Scbarnitz, 213. Answer to 
the argument, tlldt if this is a plot, the 
witnesses have not sworn ellollgb, 214 
-that falsehoods have only been prove 



against them in unimportant part1culai"s, 
217-to the 
uspicion ari
iJlg from the 
Queen's treatment of Bergami, 220. 
A ppeal to the course of her former life 
at home; letter of Kin
 George III. 
to, November 13, 1804,223, Letter of 
the Prince of Wales to, April 30, 1806, 
225, Peroration, 2"27. Abstract of 
1\11', Denman's speech in summing up 
the evidence for, :l28-253. 
Caroline, Queen, always averse to prose- 
cutions for libel, I. 289. Procession 
of to St. Paul's, in Novemùer 18:..0, to 
offer thanks for her delh'erance from 
bel' enemies, 293, 295. Libellous ser- 
mon again
t her in consequence, 295. 
Prosecution of the liheJIer, 295-297. 
Lihel upon one of, by the Durham 
clergy, 327-329. See Blacow, 
- denunciation of the atrocious means 
used to procure eviòence against her, 
IV. 55, 56. 
- Conduct of the Court to the l\Iin- 
istry, when her prosecution was forced 
upon them, IV. 135, 
Carrington, (\Vllliam, witness for Queeu 
Caroline), I. 241, 24:!. 
Carter. (John Bonham, Esq. 1\1, P. for 
Portimouth,) I. 310, 319. 
Cartmel, Lancashire, HI. 281. 
Cartwhip, aholition of the, in the slave 
colonies, II. 211. 
Cartwright, (lVIajor), II. 547. Character 
of, 548-550. 
Cassino, I. 114. 
Ca
tlereagh (Lord, afterwards :Marquis of 
Londunderry), 1. 91, 413. Denuncia- 
tion of his conduct at the Congress of 
Vienna, 594-598. Reply to his de- 
fence of the army e
timates, 60R, 609, 
611,616, 618. Notice and character 
of, 634-642; Ill, 7,8, 185, 197, 597 ; 
IV. I z I, 186. 
Catanea, I. 206-208. 
Catherine of Arragon, Queen of Henry 
VIII.,!. 130,267. 
Catherine, Empress of Russia, I. 658- 
659. 
Catho1ic Emancipation Act of 1829, an- 
ecdotes connected with the passing of, 
IV. 128, 130-136. 
_ less gained by than WHS anticipated, 
and the causes, IV. 62-64. Inconsist- 
ent conduct of the authors and sup- 
porters of the measure, III. 337. 
Catholics of Ireland, petition of in ] 823, 
complaining of thp unequal administra- 
tion of the law, IV, 19-21. 22, 23, 26. 
Catholic Clergy of Ireland, necessity of 
making a legHI provision tor, IV. 6.3. 
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Causes Célèbres, III. 82. 
Ceylon, II. 2.30, 26R, 27'2. 
- successful introduction of jury trial 
into, n. 364-366. 
Chadwick,( IVIr. Secretary to the Poor Law 
Amendment Board), III. 493, 552,553. 
Chambre, (1\11'. .T ustice), II. 405, note. 
Chancellor, (Lord), may be a dissenter, 
I 11,338. 
ChaJlc
ry, CoOurt of: reason for carrying 
disputed accounts into, and suggestion 
of plan for removing them II. 401. 
- JUDGMENT ON CASE OF CONTEMPT 
OF, IV. 355-36-1.. 
- Reform, ,Ministerial plan of, scout- 
ed, III 574. 
- limited jurisòiction of with respect 
to the abuses of charitable endowments, 
III, 37-39. See Equity. 
Chancery suit, legacy renounced for fear 
of a, III. 245. 
Chanòos, (1\larq uess of) clause introduced 
into the TIeform Bill by, II, 582. 
CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN 1834, REMARKS 
ON THE, IV. 89. Disappointment of the 
friends of Reform at the operation of 
the Reform Bill, and clamour against 
Lord Grey's gO\ emment, 90. Inron- 
siderHte step of the King in dismissing 
the Melbourne l\:1inistry, 91. Changed 
conduct and tone of the Liberals on its 
re-instatement, ib Lord .àlulgrave un- 
justly praised at the expense of his two 
predecessors, 93. Changed conduct of 
the Government on the Queen's acces- 
sion, lb. Hollowness of the pretences 
on which their claims to support rest, 
94-96. 
Change, inconsistency of the enemies of, 
III. 455, 456. 
Charitaùle Institutions, illjurious effect 
of, upon the lowel' classes, II. J 46. Il- 
lustrated by the case of one in London, 
148-150. 
Charitable Uses, difference between the 
powers of commis
ioners under the Act 
of, and those of the Charitable Abuse 
Enquiry commissioners, IIJ, 33-35. 
Charities, abuse of, Lord Eldon's dictum 
respecting, III, 18. Geneml malversa- 
tion and negligence in the management 
of such property, 20. Bill brought in, 
in 18) 8, for Hppoillting commissiOllers 
to inquire into, with the changes made 
in it hy ministers, 20-41. Manuel' in 
which ministers hHve acted upon it, 42 
-52. Reasons for including eoJ1eges 
and great schools in the inquiry into, 53. 
.Belldìts to be anticipated from its re- 
sult :-1. 1\1 ore" exact knowledge of 
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the funds, 59, 2. Correction of mis- 
management obtained by publicity, ib. 
Connexion of with the question of the 
Poor Laws, 62. Tt:Jldeney of perma- 
nent funds for the support of the poor 
to increase their numhers unquestion- 
able, 63. Their application to purposes 
of education the safest mode of expend- 
ing them largely, 64. 
Chari ty Commission Report, III. 411 , 413. 
_ remarks on the different kinds of, 
III. 485-488. 
Charle
 V. the Emperor, 11.4,241; IV. 2i9. 
Charlfs I., coronation of, I. 266-272. 
Proclamation of martial law by, II. 6 J. 
_ II. coronation of, I 272, 2i3. 
_ X. king of France, an encou rager 
of the slave trade, II. 154, 155. Re- 
commendation of certain persons to be 
his ministers at Prague, IV. 137. 
Charlotte, (Princess), anecdote of
 I. I U8, 
109. 
Charlton, (1.\11', Lechmere), case of privi- 
lege of Parliament set up by, IV. :342, 
-344. 
Charter House School, London, III. 54, 
59, 187. 
Charter Ron in the Tower, I. 281. 
Chat hum, (Earl of), IV. 11 9, 39U. 
Cheap publications, remarks on, III. 104 
-110. 
Chemist, the, a weekly periodical, Ill. 107. 
Child, (Josiah), remark of, 011 the mutual 
dependence of trade and land, I. 56.l. 
Children, elementary schools for, III. 
i33-236. See Infant Schools, 
Chilman, ( Robert), r. i, 35, 58, 64. 
Chios, the laughing damsels of, III, is. 
Christ and the Adulteress, I. 253. 
Christ- Church College, Oxf, III. 56, note. 
Christ's Hospital, London, III. 59. 
Christianity, the extinguisher of slavery 
in the allcient world, II. 280. 
Christmas, the Negro's, ill 1834, II, 201, 
202. Before the abolition, 24(). 
Church of Enghtlld, I. 3:35-336. How 
spokell of by 
Iilton. Emuet, Hart- 
ley, and SimpsoJl, 
H-6, :14.0 
Church of Scotland, charact
ristics of 
the, II. 33i. 
Church and State, meaning of the umon 
of, III. 327 -3i9. 
Church rights, injustice of the non-limi- 
tation of, II 4b 1-,163, 
Cicero quoted, I, 127, 171, 2:38,670,671; 
111.12, 16, 9:3,94-,453; IV. 16,382-3. 
- eloquence of compared with that of 
Æschines and Demostht:'nes, III. 77- 
80, S2-r-'4., t'59, 90. 
- many Orations of. written and pub. 
li
hed, but never spoken, nT, 41 
-414. 
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His Book of Exordiums, 418. Pain" 
taken by, in acquiring his art, ')',22. 
ExquisitE' taste of his audience, 425, 
Many of bis speeches quite foreign to 
the subject, 4i9, 430. 
CICERO, PERORATION OF THE SECOND 
P1-IILlPPIC, translated, IV. 513-519. 
Cinque Port.s, Barons of the, I. i?63,2i5, 
276, 278. 
Circuits, irregularity of the, II. 351, 
CIrculation of labour, abuse of the term, 
II, 277, 
Civil Hi!'tory, why a sealed book in cer- 
t&in countries, III. 252-2,33. 
- Law Courts, remarks on tbe, II. 
352-356. 
- LIST, SPEECH ON THE, delivered in 
the House of Lords, Dec. 20. 18:37, IV. 
36:>. Preface, 35i. Exordium- 
groundless insinuations of Lord J\;lel. 
bourne against the opponents of tbe 
proposed settlement, 309, Objection 
to the principle of it being f"r the 
Queen's life, 310. Unwise to leb'islate 
prospectively for, perha.ps, half a cen- 
tury, 312. Consequences of that course 
predicted from past experience>, 31.J.. 
DHf,'rences between the present alld the 
two last Civil Lists, 31G-auò that of 
George III. ib, Con
eqllences to be 
anticipated in the event of t he arrange- 
ment being either favow.able or lInfa- 
vourahle to the Crown, 318. Imper- 
fect information of the royal reVellllL' 
from other sources, 320. The revenues 
of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster. public funds vested in the mon. 
arch fOl' public purposes, 322. Parti- 
culars respecting the Duchy of Corn- 
wa]), 324-32!'. Gross and net reve- 
nue-bad management, 3:W. En- 
croachments of the reigning sovereign 
on the revenues, 330. Plan for new- 
modelling the Pension List not yet 
settled or evt;u reported upon by the 
committee, 33:!-334, Indecellt haste 
in carrying through the present biB, 
;3;35-336, 
- and militclry tribuTlal
, difference 
between, II. 63-65. 
Clam on 1', there ought to be, where there 
is abuse. II, 5
7. 
Clarence, (Duke of). See Willbm IV. 
Clarendon,(Eòward, Earl of), I, 240.272. 
Clarkson, ( Thomas, the slavery abolition- 
ist,) notice and cbaracter of, II. 6, 171, 
241,282. 
Claudian, quotation from, app1iet1 to Dr. 
Franklin, II. 233. 
Clergy, a vague term, not limited to Es- 
tablished milìistcrs, 1. 3(;0, 361. 



Clergy, merits of the English working, 
III, ::07, 223. 
Clerical ,Magistrates, general character of, 
II. :)(j8- 
ClenJand, (l\Iarquess, now Duke of), II. 
559, note. See Darlington. 
Clifford, ('Vllliam,) I. 7, :
5, 58. 
Cloncurry, (Lord), incautious remark of, 
IV. 94. 
Clo:;;e Roll in the Tower, I. 263, 264, 

78. 
Coal, absurd export duty on, J, 573. 
Coalition ministry of 1784, IV. ]21. 
Cobbett, (\Vi1liam). character of, as a pub- 
lic wr;ter, I. 4. His stl'ictures on mili- 
t:try flogging, 5. His first appearance 
as a speaker in 1810, [); and subse- 
quently in 18
O, 6, 
Cobbler of l\Iessina, J. ] 60. 
COtkburn, (
lr Commissioner), vindica- 
tion ot
 III. 420. 
Cock-pit, the. Court of Appeal, II. 352. 
Code Civil. IV. 164. 
- Nilpoleon, II. 289, 444, 484, 485, 
5:!:3; IV. 164. 
Codifirdtion, Comm:ssion for, II. 479. 
Coffee, effect of high and low duties on 
the cOllsumption of, and revenue from, 
I, 588-9. 
Coke, (Lord) 11.6],336,414,415, 48J, 
51 =3, 593, 600, 607; III. 55, 349; IV. 

-)47, 348, 373. 
Colchester, (Lord), 111, 456. See Abbot. 
ColJateral Issues, repugnance of Courts 
to try, II. 448. 
Colonial Legislatures, hostility of the, to 
slave emancipation, II. 133, 143, 1-l5, 
153, 186. 
- A ppeals, immense variety of, brought 
before the Privy Council, II. 356-364. 
See Privy Council. 
Colonies, advantages of to a nation, I. 509 ; 
IV. 301, 302. 
- distinction between the North 
American and 'Vest Juùia, II. 275, 
2';6; IV. 302, 203. 
Columbus. n. ]56, 239; IV. 279. 
Corn be, (A ldermnn, 1\1. P.), III, ] 93. 
Comercio de Rio, slave vessel fitted out in 
the Thames, case of, 32-33. 36. 
COMMERCE AND lVIANUFACTURES in Eng- 
land, SPEECH ON THE STATE OF in 1812, 
:J91.415-.t.62. Importance as we]] as 
simplicity of the subject, 417. Dis. 
tressing !Scenes before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, 4,\ b. Petitions pray- 
ing for the repeal of the Orders in 
Council. 419. Various projects of re. 
lief, 420. 'Vitnesses, with one ex- 
ct'ption, unanimous in admitting the 
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amount of di
tress, 4.23. Hardware 
trade, ib, Clothing, 424.. Carpet, 
4i5. Cutlery; Cotton, 426. W retch- 
ed state of the workmen, ib. 427. 
Sufferings of the masters, 42
. A g- 
gravated by tbe scarcity, 429. Ex- 
punged evidence of tbe solitary witness 
rlenyiu.g the distress, 432. Custom- 
house returns confirm the general decay 
of trade, 433-438; Alleged substi- 
tute for the loss of the American mar- 
ket, 438, 455. State of the home 
market, 4-k
-4-l5. AHeged abandon. 
ment of our maritime rights involved 
in tIle repeal of the Orders proved 
groundless, 4q.û- 1<51. Importallce of 
the American market, 451--t5.J.. Folly 
of forcing tbe Americans to rival our 
m8nufacture
, 4:57. Reply to the in- 
consistent arguments of the advocates 
of the sVEltem. 45
-iG2. l\:1otion for 
address' to the Prince RegeHt, 462. 
Sec Manufacturing Distress. 
Commercial Law, II. 32z, 477, 478. 
- policy of England, necessity of re- 
visionof(l817),I.550. 131undersand 
evils of which it has been plorluctive, 
5(){J-57 {" 
Commission of the peace, rule of Lord 
Chancellor in England, with respper 
to 
triking persons out of the, II. 367 j 
IV. 27. 
Commissioners of Inquiry il1to English 
1\Iunicipal Corporations, vindication of, 
III, 398. Character of the charges 
against, ib. 399. Their proceedings 
not ex parte, 400. Not allowed to he 
heard in their own defelice, 40 I. l\1an- 
ner in which the charges were brought, 
402; and supporteò, 403-4.13. At- 
tacks upon individuals examilled by 
them, 4 H--1.10. Charge against l\lr. 
Commissioner Drinkwater, 416-4,19. 
Commissioners Cockburn and Rushton, 
420-21. Result of a rigid nnd care,. 
ful sifting of the evidence against tbem, 
a complete acquittal, 422-4i-t. 
Commissioners of Central Board for ad- 
ministering the Poor Law Amendmer,t 
Act, III. 51 J. 
Commissions, local, on private bills, ob. 
jection to, IV. 17.}.. 
Commis
ions of Public Accounts, and of 
Navell and lVIilitary Inquiry, III, 22,26. 
Commitments, great increa
e of in Eng- 
land, owing to the net for paying wit- 
ne3ses and pr.osecutOl'S out of tbe county 
rates, 11. 376. 
_ in Ireland, numlH:r of, compal'ed to 
those of England aud Wales, IV. 32, 
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Commi ttees, (Parliam
ntary), nomination 
of, III. 191. Practice of with regarcl 
to circulal'
, 204. Rights of, 210. 
Rights and privileges of the Chairman 
of, 211, 212. 
Common Pleas, Court of, II. 325-330, 
339,393,394,396,397. 
Como, Lake of, (Villa d'Este at), J. 135, 
147, 14R, 183, 195, 198, 246. 
Comorin, II. 251, 
Company Rabustie, a name for the l\lau
 
ritius, II. 266. 
Conciliation Courts, II. 1108, 522-524. 
Con
ervatives, a new title for Tories, iv. 
112, 
Consistorial Courts, II, 354, 355. 
Constituents, claims of, upon their repre
 
sentatives for passing local acts, IV. 165, 
166. 
COllstruction of written evidence, rule of 
law for, II. 450. 
Continental system of Napoleon, origin 
and objects of, I. 39:3. Means resorted 
to for effecting it, 395, Berlin Decree, 
396. Milan Decree, 408. Its final 
results, 510. See Orders in Council. 
Contingent Remainders, necessity of abo- 
lishing the fictitious trusts for preserv- 
ing, II. 397. 
Convention of Royal Burghs in Scotland, 
III. 373. 
Cook, Captain, II. 237. 
- 's Voyages, III. 106. 
Cooke, , agent of Henry VIII. in 
Italy, I, 131-133. 
- (1\11'.), head of the Milan Commis- 
sion, I. 131, 132. 
Cooks, a Synod of, II. 567. 
Coolies, East India labourers, denuncia- 
tion of Order in Council, July 1837, 
permitting the emigration of to Guiana, 
II. 231. Nature and import of this 
order, 234. Nothing but slave trading, 
236. Contrast exhibited in legislating 
for enlightened Englishmen and simple 
Hindoos, 255. Results of the experi 
ment already made of taking them to 
the l\iauritius, 259 -261, 265-268. 
Absurdity of the plan, 276. 
Cooper, (IUr. lecturer on the application 
of Chemistry to the Arts,) III. J 34. 
Copenhagen, I. .572, 630. 
Copley, (Sir John, Solicitor-general, now 
Lord Lyndhurst), I. 94, 114, 117, 136, 
151- 154<, 159, 168,237-238.; II. 104, 
106, 110. See Lyndhurst. 
Copyhold tenures, variety of, II. 380. 
- Property, injustice of keeping up the 
non-liability of, 381, 382. 
Corehouse( Geo. Cranstoun,Lord ),11. 34t. 
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Cork county, practice in, with regard to 
writs, IV. 37. 
Corn bills of 18n4. and 1815, the merits 
of, I. 532, 533, 5()8. 
- laws, probability of the abolition of, 
IV. 318, 319. 
- merchants, speculations of the, I. 
53-1<, 53(;. 
Cornwall. boroughs in, II, 593. 
- particulars respecting the revenue 
of tbe Crown, from the Duchy of, 
IV. 32.t, 33
, 
Coronations of kings and queens of 
England, 1. 2.39, 27 :
. 
Coronation RoB in the Tower, I. 279. 
Corporation and Test Acts, inconsistency 
of the repealel's of the, Ill. 
{37. 
- English Municipal. See English. 
- Irish l\lunicipal. See Irish. 
Corruption in boroughs, proposed tri- 
bunal for dealing with, adopted by the 
House of Lords, IV, 176, 177. 
Costs of actions, greatest evil of the sys- 
tem as affecting the successful litigant, 
II, 475, 
76, 49.5, 499. Afford the 
strongest inducements not to sue for 
small sums, ib. 
Cotten ham, (Lord Chancellor), 111.573 ; 
IV. 2ii, 223, 300. 
Cotton Garden, the depôt for the wit- 
nesses against Queen Caroline, I. 129, 
I.ll, Jû5, 168. 
Cotton IVISS, in British Museum, I. 258, 
264., 26.3. 
Cotton trade, distressed state of, in 1812, 
I. 'ti6-7, and in 1817, 555, 560. 
Coulson, (1\11'. Poor Law Inquiry Com- 
missioner), III, 693. 
County courts, necessity for reforming, 
II. 't07, 503, 506. See Local Courts. 
County Rates, Mr. H unie's Bill respect- 
ing, III. ;!75. 
Courtenay, (Mr. T. P.),noble conduct of, 
on the quesion of the timber duties, II. 
602. 
Coven try, corporation of, III. 'to-t., 413. 
- distressed state of, in 1917, I. 
558. 
Crassus, 111. 93. 
Creditors, frustration of, after judgment, 
II, 469, 471. 
Creevey, (Thomas, Esq.), I. 23.t, note. 
Candidate for Liverpool in 1812, I. 666. 
Notice and character of, 472, 477. 
Crime and punishment, theory of, 111.238, 
243. Causes of the alleged increase 
of crime, 24.7, 248. 
Criminal information, defects of the pro- 
ceeding by, in actions for libel, I. :)76. 
Reasons why preferred, 380,381. Ought 
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to be placed under the contl'Oul of a 
grand jury, 386. 'Vitnesses who make 
affidavits m. should be examined in 
court, . 89, 
CrimiJlal Law, reform of the, II, 307) 3] 2, 
31 :3, 31.:;, 3i 1, 32i. 376 
Criminal Jaw, and Codification com rnis- 
8ion, 11. 
13. 
Criminals, class fwm which they genera\ly 

pring, III. 2-t:3. 
Crisis of the Sugar Colonies) a pamphlet, 
by 1\1 r. Stephen, I. 405. 
Cromwell, (Oliver), head of a parliamen- 
tary commission for amendment of the 
law, I, .J:8 J. 
_ Point ofresemblauce in Lord Castle- 
reagh to, 6:35. 
Crown and subject, inequality of the 
law as affecting, II, 3:--;2, ;3f,0. 
Croydon charities. Ill. 29, 30. 
_ \Vhitgift's Hospital at, III, :
O, 32, 
:3R 
Cruisers on the African coast, too few for 
preventing the slave-trade, II. 35. 
Cubu, the great mart of negro slaves, II. 
2 I, 26, 176. 262, 263, 281. 
Cucchi, (Pietro witness against Queen 
Caroline,) I. I H8, 199. 
Cumbuland, (H, R. H. the Duke of) HI. 
:
92, :39:3, 39-1<; I\T. 1

, 
Cunningham, (;\1 r, lecturer at Hadding- 
ton), III. 138, 
Curran, (Right Hon, J. Philpot), 
Ir. 
Phillips's Recollections of, IV, 10, 1Wte. 
His apostrophe to 
Iajor Sandys, 31. 
Currency question, the, I. 644, III, 7, 
Curtis, (Corpora!), I. 7, 35) 57. 
Curtis, (Sir 'Villiam), presenter of the 
London petition for repeal of the in- 
come tax, I. 498. 
Customary tenures, variety of, II. 379. 
Custom-house oaths, II. 397, 
_ returns, character and use of, I. 43-1<. 
Great falling off of exports and imports 
in 18) I, shown by, l
36. Th
 same in 
] 81:> and 1816, 551, 552. 
_ duties, great defalcation in the pro- 
duce of, in 1816, I. 558. 
Custos Rotulorum, the nominator of 
justices of the peace) II. 367, 369; IV. 
27. 
Cutlery trade, distressed state 0 f, in 
1812, I. 426, -t.t3. 
Cuvier, (Baron) report by, of the system 
of education in Holland, III. 249. 
Cyprus, I. 26). 
DALTON (Dr. John, of IVlanchester), III. 
16
-170. 
Ct Dangerous" subjects of discussion, I. 78. 
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" Démgel's of the Country," a pamphlet by 
Mr. StE"phen, I, 405. 
Dante, quoted, I. 19,). 685; n. 175; Ill. 
76, Instance of the extreme conden- 
sation of his style, 90, 91. 
Darlington, (Earl of, now Duke of Cleve- 
land), I, 477. See Clen'land. 
Davy's safety lamp, principle of, Ill. 123. 
Day, (Mr. Justice), his opinion of the 
Irish magistracy, IV. 29. 
Deacons of Trades, and Council Deacons, 
in Scotch burghs, IIf. 362-364.. 
Dean of Guild in ditto. 364-36(), 
Debt on bond, aètions for, II. 4,2-t., 
Debtor and Creditor, new bill on the law 
of, II, 381, note, 41
, note, 468, note. 
4-Î
, note, 
DecJarations, counts of, in actions, objec- 
tionable verbiage of, Ir. 410. 
Defensive alliances, origin and objects of, 
HI, 6t:?, ()i:
. 
Degrees, University, III. 318-32i, 32:>, 
S::!7 -:J::m. See Dissenters. 
Delegates, high court of, u. 353, 355. 
Demerara. lucrative speculations in, 1.510. 
_ l\Iissionary Smith's case in, II. 41. 
Circumstances which occasioned the 
revolt of the negroes in August J 8
::!, 
55.67. Illegal arrest of :Mr. Smith hy 
the authorities of, .59. His trial by 
court martial, 60. Complete illegality 
of the constitution, proceedings, and 
sentence of the court, 6J-91. Incon- 
sistent recommendation of the mission- 
ary to mercy, 92. \Vanton sacrifice of 
life and atrocious punishments of the 
negroes) 9:!-96. Hatred to the mis, 
sionaries, and hostility to negro instruc- 
tion, 96-99. Motion of censure on 
the authorities, 100. Weakness of the 
pretences set up in their defence, 104 
-12
. Unaccountable tenderness of 
the Horne Government to the culprits, 
125. Necessity of the vote of censure, 
127, 12t5. Slave punishments in, 141. 
See Smith. 
Demont, l\ladlle. (witness against Queen 
Caroline), I. 138, 1.t3, 168-175, 177, 
203-209, 211-214-, 241. 
Oernosthenes quoted, 1. 212; II. 178 ; 
III. 417. 
__ remarks on the qualities of his elo- 
quence, III. 80, 81, 83, 84,86-89, 92, 
9.t. 
- repetitions in his Orations, IV. 388 
-404. 
- perorations of, IV. 405. Use of the 
same topics and words for enforcing dif- 
ferent positions, 408- t) 1. Speeches 
composed but never spoken, 4.) 4-. His 
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Proæmia, 4 !G. Elaboration of his 
works, 119. Pains taken by, to ac- 
quire his art, 4.2 i. Les.sons given by, 
4i3. Sparing use of figures by, -t
7. 
Uemarks on his Philippics, 43.3-.140. 
His Oration for the Crown, 4W-t13. 
Summary of his oratorial character, 
-1t3-tt6. 
_ Chersonese Oration, translated by 
Lord Brougham, IV. 46 1-.E J 5. 
_ Oration for the independence of 
Rhodes, translated by .Mr. Justice 
\Villiams, IV. 50J-:H9. 
Demurrers, do not conclude the CI"OWU, II. 
385. Objections to restrictions upon, 
427. 
Denman, (1\11'., now Lord Chief Justice), 
I. 89, 91-!J4<, 98. Abstract of the 
speech of, on summing up the evidence 
for Queen Caroline, ii9-
j3. Visit- 
ed with the royal displeasure in conse- 
quence of this speech, 
ì.t, Circum- 
stances of his restoration to his profes- 
sional rank, ib. NoLle conduct of King 
\V illiam I V. to, ib. 2-1.5. H is speech 
on Missionary Smith's case, II. 4.3, 
lOt, 197. Conduct of, in the case of 
Parliamentary privilege, pleaded in de- 
fence to an action for slander, IV. 3-lt
 
--3
8. , 
Denmark, success of Courts of Concilia- 
tion in, II, '1-08-523. 
- state of education in, Ill. 249. 
Derby, (the late Earl of), I 4,65. 
- lthe Earl of). See Stanley (Lord). 
- meeting for parliamentary reform, 
account of, II. á77. 
Devonshire, (Duke of), influence of, in the 
horough of Knaresborough, I. 477; II. 
ti 10. 
Detinue, nature of the action of, II. 469. 
Dewar, (David, cabinetmaker and lecturer 
at the Edinburgh School of Arts), III. 
13
. 
Dio Cassius, 1\11'. Denman's unlucky quo- 
tation from, I. 24.4. 
Dispensaries, utility of, Ill. 487. 
Disqualification of witnesses, from inter- 
est, II. 44<
. For religious opinions, 449. 
Dissenters to be allowed to matriculate 
and take degrees at the two universities, 
the object of the bill for abolishing sub- 
scription, III. 318. Grie\'ance of sub- 
5=cription, as affects them, 319-3i I. 
Their error in claiming a right to fel- 
lowship8 and scholarships in the univer. 
sities, 3i5. And in complaining of ex- 
clusion from national schools, 3i6. 
AbsULdity of the apprehensions of dan- 
ger from the bill, 337. Their connec- 
tion with the London University, 339. 
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Dissenting 
linisters called " Clergy" in 
acts of Parliament, I, 361. 
Dissolution of Parliame;lt in ] 831<, IV. 
123, 138, 189; in Ib
}7, IV, 220-221. 
Distress of the trading and manufacturing 
classes in 1812, I. 4, !8-.t30. See 
Commerce and .Manufactures. 
- agriculturists in 1816, I. 503, 504. 
See Agricultural Distress. 
-- manufacturers in 1817, 1.551-560. 
See l\larmfacturing Distn
ss. 
Divorce, conflict between the la\\"s of 
England ami Scotland respecting, III. 
4
1, 4-12. ppculiarities of the English 
law, 4t<t Sentences of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, iú. by a parliamentary bill, 
4..1,6. The latter remedy contrary to 
all sound principle; 1. its inequalit:y, ib. 
2. its enormous cost; 8. unfitness of 
the tribunal, 44<:1. Proposed to be 
transferred to the Privy Council J udi- 
cial Committee. 
Dock Companies, in what originating, I. 
589. 
Docks, the Liverpool, magnificence of, III. 
587, 588. 
Doctors of l\'1edicine, III. 321, 337, 338. 
Doddridge, (2.\11'. Justice) !;upposed to be 
the author of Shepherd's " England's 
Bairn," II. 481. 
- Law of Nobility, I. 
79. 
Dolben's, (Sir \VilJiam), Act for regulating 
slave ships, II. 171. 
Dolby's Cheap Histories, 111, 106. 
Dollolld's Achromatic Glasses, 36.5. 
Domat, the French jurist, unseasonably 
quoted, II. 109. 
Dotchin, (Mr. lecturer on geometry) III. 
J34, 
Double,entendres, synonym for a shortel' 
Saxon tel m, I. 171, 172, 176, J 77. 
Douglas, (Mr Fred. M. P.) III, 19-1<. 
Douglases, the, accusers of Queen Caro- 
line, I. 211, 216, 
Dover, tumult at, against the witnesses 
against Queen Caroline, I. 179. 
Dowdeswell, (.l\1r ) Burke's Epitaph on, 
Iv. 350. 
Dower, improvement in the method of 
barring, suggested, II. 395. 
DR AKARD, (JOHN), publisher of the 
" Stamford News," I. 10. Character 
of, 1 J. SPEl:CH in favour of, on being 
prosecuted by the Attorney-general 
for publHihing IVIr. Scott's remarks on 
military flogging, 49. Compliment to the 
Crown-Counsel's opening speech, 51. 
Allusion to two previous trials, and their 
opposite results, 5'2. 53. Real ques- 
tion for the jury to try, 53, 54. Ex- 
amination of the publication, 54-65. 



The writer proved to have only exercis- 
ed the undelliable right of every Eng- 
lishmall to form an opinion, to promul- 
gate it, and to express his feelings on 
any subject of puhiic interest, 65. 66. 
Similar opinions on the present 
Ubjfct 
expressed by the aùlest men, Silo Ro- 
bert Wilson, 66-73. General Stew- 
art, 73, 74. General Money, 75, 76. 
Anomaly of punishing the defendant for 
doing what has obtained these officers 
the royal favour and public approbation, 
76. Reply to the argument of danger- 
ous telldency, 77. Apology for appa- 
rent warmth of expression, 79. Com- 
munity of feeling with the English and 
BuonUpdrte's atwruey-generals,81. The 
excuse for the latter will not hold good 
for the former government, 82. Effect 
of retul'lling a verdict against the defen- 
dant, 82, 93. 
Drinkwater, (.1\11'. Commissioner), vindi- 
cation of, 111. 416-419. 
Dryden, HI. 85. 
DuuJin city, practice in, with regard to 
writs, IV, 37. 
- }'oundling Hospital, judicious change 
made in the, III. i60, 4-88. 
- 
lechanics' Institution, Ill, 14.4. 
- Police Bill, IV. 159. Local acts, 163. 
- Sub-sheriff of, IV, 31.-36. 
-- Trinity College, III, 340. 
Duckworth, (1\11")' Real Property Com- 
missioner, II, 315, 
Dudley, (John, Earl o{), 11.431. Character 
ot541--5
4,b46,561--566,577,595. 
Duke's Treatise on Charitable Uses, III. 
213, note. 
Dumfries .Mechanics' Institute, HI, 137. 
Dumont, (M. E,), notices and character 
of. II 298-300, 303. 304. 
Dunbar, (lVIr. Secretary of Carlisle l\Ie- 
chanics' Institute), III. 137. 
Duncannon, (Lord, Lord Privy Seal), IV. 
222, 330. 
Dundas, (Lord Chief Barorij, III. 373. 
Durham, (Bishop o{), Custus Rotulorum, 
II. 389, note, 
Durham, bishopric and chapter of, I, 338 
-340. 
DURHAM CLERGY, SPEECHES IN TRIALS 
FOR LIBELS ON THE, r. 305, 369. 
Conduct of, on death of Queen Caro- 
line, 308. Rule for criminal informa- 
tion obtained by, against 1.\'11'. Williams, 
for remarks on their conduct, 310. AR- 
GUMENT against the rule, 313-329. 
SPEECH for the defendant at the trial, 
331-356. ARGUMENT in arrest of 
judgment, 357-369. Se
 WilJiams. 
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Durham. (Earl of), Speech of
 at the Grey 
Festival, IV. 72, 73. 
- 1\1 ission of to Canada, and remarks 
on the ministerial instructions for his 
government, IV. 237, 270, 273-276, 

9;3-300. 
Dutch Colonies, effects of the conquest 
of, on the agriculture of Great Britain, 
I. 506, 510; IV, 302. 
Dutch law for mi
prision of treason, II. 
63. 106, 108-112. 
--- Jurists, Huber, Van Schooten, Voet, 
II. 109. 
Duval, OUr), Real Property Commis- 
sioner, II. 315. 
Dyers, ignorance of the operati ve, III. 163. 
East, state of slavery in the, II, 238. 
Easter Term, propriety of fixing, II, 34.9. 
EASTERN SLAVE TRADE, SPEECH UPON 
THE, 
farch 6, 183b, H. 225 Dedica- 
[ion to the Duke of "7 ellington, 227. 
Exordium, 231. Subject of motion, 
the order in council of July, 1837, per- 
mitting the importation of Coolies into 
British Guiana, 231. The order not 
published in the Gazette, 232. To be 
regarded in no other light than a revi- 
val of slave-trading, 236. Analogy be- 
tween, and the original introduction of 
negroes into the \\7 est Indies, 239, 240. 
Sketch of history of the sla\'e-trade, to 
its abolition in 1807, 241, 248. Mr. 
Barham's proposal in 1811, to bring 
labourers from Asia, rejected, 2-18. Al- 
leged snccess of the experiment in the 
Mauritius examined, 249, 259, 260. 
The order contains no regulations for 
preventing abu
es, nor have any suffi- 
C'ient corresponding ones been issued in 
India, 250. Vague character of the 
Bengal regulation, 252. Contrast of 
the precautions taken on the emigration 
of EngHsh [,ubjects from Great Britain, 
252, 
55, 268, 2ð9. Injustice of the 
measure towards the emancipated ne.. 
groes, 256, 258. First impression of 
Lord Glenelg on the Guiana proposal, 

61. Facilities which the order offers 
to the continuance of the slave-trade, 
262. Grounds on which a plan for im- 
porting 20,000 African labourers into 
the J.\tlauritius, was rejected, 263, 264. 
In no respect different from that sanc- 
tioned by the present Order, 265. 
Evidence of Mr. Scott, on the emigra- 
tion of the Coolies to the Mauritius, ib. 
266. Dreadful mortality in two vessels, 
conveying them to that destination, 268. 
Peroration, 260, Motion of resolutions 
2N 
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for disapproving and recalling the order, 
271. 272, 
Eastern slave- trade, REPT. y to the Speeches 
in answer, 11, 272. Insufficiency of the 
Bengal regulation, to check the abuses 
of the ordel' in council, ib. 274. Admit- 
ted value of the slave-colonies, 275. Fears 
of the refusal and unwillingness of the 
negroes to work shown to be groundless, 
276, Objections to wholesale shifting 
oÎ population, ib. Abuse of the term 
"free circulation of labour," 278. The 
present plan worse than Mr. Barham's 
of J 811, 279. Absurd argument of 
Lord 1\1 elbourne, 280. Reasons 
against despond
ncy not strong enough 
to warrant support of the measure, 28t. 
East India Company's Monopoly, pEti- 
tion against continuance of, in J 8 J 2, I, 
421. Delusions of some of the peti- 
tioners, 42:!. 
- the abolition, of one of the "no- 
things" of Lord Grey's government, 
IV, 80, 81. 
East Retford corporation, Ill, 419-421. 
Eboe negroes, II. 99, 221. 
Ebro, the, I. 672. 
Ecclesiastical Courts, II. 474. 
- sentences of divorce in, Ill. 4<1.4, 
464. 
Eclipse of the sun at the opening of the 
Queen's case, IV. 5
, 5.5. 
Edelburga, Queen of the West Saxons, 
J, 258. 
Edinburgh Grey Dinner, III. 589, 590. 
See Grey Festival. 
Edinburgh local acts, IV. J 63. 
- School of Arts, Ill. 1:30-13:3. 
- Town Council, ancient constitution 
and mode of election of, III. 362, 363. 
Burgesses, 364, 36lj. Revenue, 369. 
Assessors, 368. Districts without the 
royalty, 380. Proportion of burgesses 
and ten pound householders in, 383. 

-- University, Ill. ij2J. 
-- Review, extract from, I, 95-98. 
- Mr, Horner's contributions to, on 
the currency question, I. 61,.J.. 
-- observations on Education, inserted 
in, III, 102. 
- Opinion of the Melboul'lle ministry 
of 1835, IV. 93-96. 
Editiones Principes, 111. 61. 
Education Committee of the House of 
Commons, report of, in 1816, III. 3. 
Abuses brought to light by, 4. Reap- 
pointed in 1818, and extended to the 
universities ancI public schools, 5. 
Dissolution of Parliament' result and 
extent of their labours, 6,' Act ap- 


pointing commissioners to inquire into 
the abuses of education charities, 7. 
Letter to Sir Samuel RomilIy, O(,toher 
18\8 ; containing a resumé of the com- 
mittee's proceedings up to that date, 
17. Care bestowed in preparation, 
and time employed in discussion of the 
bill, 7iO, 21. Unanimity of the com- 
mittee, ib. Changes mude in the bill 
by the ministers; nomination of corn. 
missioners, 22. The quorum, 2-1<. 
Honorary commissioners, 'i5. Powers 
of commissioners crippled, ib. Objects 
of bill limited in three material points, 

8, Effects of all these changes, 
8 
-39. Rea
()ns for accepting the mu- 
tilated bill, 39-4:!. Disappointment 
at the conduct of ministel s; Lord Sid- 
mouth's nomination of commissioners, 
both active and honorary, 4.3. Exclu- 
sion of all the members of the commit- 
tee from the bQard, .}, 7. Mr. Parry 
made secretary, instead of commission- 
er, 49. Motives to which the conduct 
of ministers is imputable, 5\ Neces- 
sity of reviving the committee in the 
ensuing session, and extending its 
powers, 52. Reply to accusation 
brought against it, 5:3. Prospect of the 
ultimate result and measures arising ont 
of their labours, ,j8. Principles which 
should guide the legislature in dealing 
with charities, 63, Benefits arising 
from the rescue of charitable funds from 
mismanagement, (jü, 67, Government 
notice at the beginning of session 1819, 
of a new act to extend the former, 7. 
Unexpected delays-progress of the 
bill-Mr. Brougham's illness-HIs 
SPEECH IN REPLY TO MR. PEEL'S 
CHARGES AGAINST THE COMMITTEE, 
June 23, I 
 19, 8, 179. Unfair time 
and manner of the attack, 181, 19,j. 
Almost all the members of the com- 
mittee absent; inference against the 
chairman, were he silent, 18t. Quali- 
ties shown by the attacking member, 
] 84. Reply to: 1. Charge of having 
delayed the subject. 185. 2. Of the 
committee overstepping the bounds of 
its instructions in 1816, 187, 3. Of 
the committee being packed, 19 J. 4. 
Of having obtained improper powers, 
J 97. 5. Of having examined the 
colleges and public schools, and especi- 
ally of showing discourtesy to the mas- 
ter and senior fellows of St. John's, 
] 99. Ô. Of disregarding the obliga- 
tions of the Winchester oath, 20 J. 7. 
Of prolonging the operations of the 



committee lifter the dissolution, 20 i. 
8, Of the chairman ha\'iug taken credit 
for withholding the e\Tidel1ce respecting 
St. Bees' school from his political par- 
tizans in the north, i II. Conclusion, 
212, 213. Contl'O\"ersy to which the 
labours of the committee gave ri
e, i:!O. 
Summary of the means of instruction 
in England and \\'ales ascertained by 
by their inquiries, 2i2. Commi

ioll 
expired, 26:
. 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, PRACTICAl. 
OBSERVATIONS UPON THE, IR=!5, 111,99. 
Dedication to Dr, Birkbeck, lOt 
The people must be the great agents of 
their own in
tructioll, I o:
. 
lode of 
removing difI1culties in the way of that; 
want of money and want of time, 101<. 
1st, Encouragement of cheap publica- 
tion
, 105-109, Other modes of 
diffusin
 knowledge, book clubs, 110, 
11 I. Parish libraries, cottage libraries, 
I I-:!. Itinerant libraries, II. 11:J. "ld, 
l\Iode of economizing time, 1. One 
reaùing while others are employed, 11:->. 
2. Societies for conversation, 1 l-t. 3. 
Supply of good elementary treatises 011 
mathematics and natural philosophy, 
11.3. 40, InstitutiOla of lectures, lib. 

lode of defraying the expenccs, and 
estimate of the sums required, 119- 
ì 2.1-. Lecturers, ib. Expellces 
hould 
be mainly defrayed by the mechanic!; 
themselves, ) 25, Progress of the sys- 
tern; Dr. Birkbeck the originioltor at 
Glasgow in 1800, 1 i8. Estahlishment 
of Glasgow 
lechanics' Institution, 129. 
Edin burgh School of Arts, ib. Lon- 
don 
J echanics' Institution, } 3:3. III 
other places all over the kingdom, (see 
under each name), 133-1-14. Object 
of these details, ib. Assistance requir- 
ed from the upper classes, I 
.6. In- 
jury done by charitable institutions sup. 
ported by !Subscription, 1-1-7. Example 
of one in London, 148. Advantages 
of the diffusion of science among the 
working classes, 150. Advice to the 
upper classes, 151. To the working 
classes, ib. 
EDUCATION OF 'IRE PEOPLE, SPEECH ON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, May 23, 
1835, III. 2) 5. Exordium. Partiality 
of many friends of education to the 
plan of estaùlishing parish schools at 
the public expense, and under public 
regulation, 2J 9. Reasons for deeming 
this inexpedient, ib. Summary of 
means of education existing in 1818, 
:!!:Icertained by the E
u('ation Com- 
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mittee. 
21. Result of euqmnes 
made in 1828, in 487 parishes, 223; 
of returns in 183.3 to Lord Kerry's 
motion, from 33 counties, 225. Proved 
great increase of unendowed schools 
and scholars, ib. ; and decrease of scho- 
lars at the endowed schools, 226. In- 
ference as to the strength of the voJ un- 
tary principle, ib. Difference between 

cotland a century and a half ago, and 
England at the present day, 227. 
Points in which the government may 
render aid, 2'28.'lst. Number of Schools 

till far too small for the population, 
2
9-i33. 2d, Opened to children 
too far advanced in years; Vast im- 
portance of infant schools, 233. In 
what way these become the most sim- 
ple and efficacious preventive of crimes, 
2:38-248. Experience of other coun- 
tries, 2-19. 3d. Inferior quality of the 
education now given, 250. Necessity 
of establishing normal school$, 2
 1_ 
256. Education charities, frauds and 
imperfections of the endowments, 2.36 
-
61. Proposal for establishing a 
Board of Education. with duties spe- 
cified. 262-2(i5. 1"Iotion of series of 
re
olutions embracing all the points 
ad\Terted to, 266-269. 
EUUCATIO
, SPEECH ON f'IRST READING 
OF BILLS ON, delivered in the House of 
Lords, 1st December 18:j7, HI. 271. 
Exordium. 273. )leasure the same as 
the Bill of last session, '"!.7 -t. Reason 
for dividing it into two, 27. Universal 
principles applicable to all countries: 
1st. No compulsion, 276. 2d. State 
should not interfere beyond what is ne- 
cessary, 278. 3d. Incentives and fa- 
cilities held out to the performance of 
this duty, 280. Principles applicable 
to England, 282. Number of schools 
already existing, 283, Proportion of 
scholars who pay, and who do not, ib. 
The Scottish system no longer appli- 
cable, 285. Inequalities of the funds, 
ib. Difference of religious tenets, 286. 
Quality of the instruction more defec" 
tive than its amount, ib. Necessity of 
providing better teachers, 287. First 
Bill establishin
 an Edu('ation Board, 
288. Its constitution, 289. Its ob- 
jects: 1st. Distribution of the grants 
and other funds; "ld. Founding and im- 
proving schools, 290. Division of the 
country for the purpose of the bill; 
mode of operation of its provisions, 
291. 1st. In towns or parishes having 
councils, 292-298. 2d. In places 
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where there are no municipal bodies, a 
School Committee to be appointed, 30 I, 
with power to levy a school rate, 302, 
3d. Constituency for electing the corn. 
mittee, ib. New principle proposed to 
be iutroduced; 303. An education 
qualification, and twelve months resi- 
dence proposed to give the franchise to 
persons not paying rates, as weB as 
rate payers, 306, Opinion avowed of 
the necessity of exte.-:tding the parJia. 
mentary franchise, 308, and of granting 
the vote by ballot, 310. Provision for 
enforcing the reading of the scriptures 
in aU schools founded under the bill, 
3J2. 

 Edward I. coronation of, I. 263. 
- II. coronation of, I, 26:t 
- II I. coronatiop of, I. 263. 
- IV. coronation of, I. ':265. 
- VI. boroughs created by, II. 592. 
Egypt, 1.595. 
Ejectment, absurdities of the law of, 11. 
400, 466. 
Eld (Mr. George of Coventry), III, 412. 
Eldin, (John Clerk, Lord), II, 344. 
Eldon, (John, Earl of), I. 9i-99, 231, 
332, 31.4, 367, 391, 4--t5, 5J3, 589; 
IJI. 18, iû, 352, 436, 4.[jO, 592, 593; 
IV. 53, 56, 120. 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry II. coronation 
of, I. 261. 
--::- of Provence, Queen of Henry III. 
coronation of, I. 262, 278. 
Elementary treatis.çs on Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, III. 116, 117. 
Elementary chool
 for children. See 
Infan t Schools. 
Elizabeth W oodville, Que
n of Edward 
lV. coronation of, I. 265. 
- of York, Queen of Henry V II. 
coronation of, I. 267. 
Elizabeth, (Queen) II. 61, 592. 
Elizabetb, (Queen) Statutes of, 5th and 
43p., ff.lative to the Poor, I. 528, 539 ; 
III. 479, 481, 497, 49B, 501, 516. 519. 
- Statute of, respecting Charitable 
Uses, III. 33-35, 260. 
Ellenborough; (Lord Chief JU$tice), II. 
3
, 331, 471 ; III. 26, 260. 
-:--, (Lord), II. 272; III. 626 ; IV. 193, 
29U, 324. 
Elliot, (Rev. Mr. of Demerara), II. 84, 
85, 88. 
Ellis, (Mr. now Sir Henry, of the British 
.l\.Iuseum), III. 56, 
E
úquence, remark&. on Greek and Ro- 
m
, apd the means of attaining profi- 
çi
ncy in, I,I1. 76-85. Difference be- 
twe
n ext
mporl\neous and premedi- 
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tuted, 92-94-. See Inaugural Dis- 
course. 
El.OQUENCE OF THE ANCIENTS, DnìSER- 
TATION ON THE, IV. 375. Great dif. 
ferences between, and that of the mo- 
derns, 379, Combination of characters 
in the ancient orators, 390. Their au- 
ditors regarded both as critics and per- 
sons to be moved, 381. Internal 
proofs: 1st. Exquisite finish and per- 
fect polish of the orations, 382; 2d. 
Extreme condensation of tbe style, 384 ; 
Sd. Repetitions of the same passages in 
different compositions, 385. External 
pfl.)of
: 1st. Number of speeches writ- 
ten and published, hut never spoken, 
412 ; 2d. Compositions ( Pl'Oæmia) 
without any subject, 416 ; 3d. Extreme 
elaboration of their ,yorks, 419; 4th. 
Great pains taken to acquire their art, 
42 t ; 5th. Refined taste of the Athenian 
and Roman assemblies, 424.' Critical 
remarks, and attention to the rythm of 
their perioòs, 4:26. Their inferiority 
to the moderns in the substance of their 
orations, 4'28. Close reasoning not 
theil. object, 4:3<1-. See Demosthenes, 
Æschines, Cicero, &c. 
Emigration, English, precautions against 
abuses in, II. 25i-256, 2(j
, 269. 
Enclosure Bills, number of, passed during 
ten years of the late war, I. 512. 
England, state of, ill 179;,?, I. 610. 
- in 1823, I. 6.5i-f'5t-. 
- why an object of hatred to the con- 
tinental sovereigns, I. 67i. 
English, the, an eminently self-satisfied 
and se1f-praising nation, II. 389, 390; 
HI. 3:35. 
- Church commission, III. 397. 
ENGLISH IVluNICIPAL CORPORATION RE- 
}'ORM BILL, SPEECH IN DEFENCE Of' THE 
ABSENT COMMISSIONERS ON THE, deli- 
vered in the House of Lords, August 
] 2, 18:
5, III. 3t)7. Opinion already 
expressed on the bill itself, 389. Alarm 
felt at the readiness of the Peers hos- 
tile to it to go into committee, 390. 
What that forebodes, 395. Legality 
of the commission vindicated, 396. 
Conduct of the inquiry by the commis- 
sioQers, 398. Case illustrative of the 
character of evidence heard at the bar 
on behalf of the corporations, ro. Re- 
fusal of the House to. hear the commis- 
sioners, 40 I. Course of falsehood and 
falsification by the counsel in examining 
the witnesses, 402. Sutton Coldfield, 
40.J.. Coventry, 405-413. Causes 
or the hostility of the town.clerks to the 



bill, 414-, Attempt to throw dirt on 
certain individuals examined by the 
commissioners, ib. Spiteful and nn- 
spiteful witnesses at Aylesbury, 415. 
The Oxford corporators, 416. Ab- 
surd and unjust charge against Mr. 
Dl'inkwater at Bristol, ib. -419. East 
Retford-l\1essrs. Cockburn and Rush- 
tOil, 420. Result of the investiga- 
tion : not a shadow of a shade of ground 
for the charges ag-ainst the commission- 
ers, -l."21--l-2 J.. Petitions of the people 
in favoUl' of the bill; l\lanchester, Leeòs, 
Leicester, 425. Conclusion drawn 
from t he opposition to.it, <126 -4-iR 
English style, best means of attaining a 
pure, III. 75, 76, H-t-86. 
Englishman's right of discussing' and com- 
municating his opinion on public topics, 
I. 18-20, 65-üt;. Danger of at- 
tempting to circumscribe th:s right, 78 
-80. 
Entail, English law of, u. 393, 39l, 397. 
Epiòeictic Style, III. 79. 
Episcopal nomination of Judges, II. 35t, 
aSH. 
Equity Courts Commission, II. 313- 
:

O, 3'
 I. 
- difference between, and common 
law courts in admitting the evidence of 
parties themselves. II. 440-t.-t.2. 
Erskine, (Thomas, Lord Chancellor), II. 
34.9, 4,55, l60. 
- fine passage in his speech for Stock- 
dale, IV. 427, 4..1,9. 
- (Mr. now Lord), II. 27. 
Essex, a supposed case in, II. 257. 
.Eton CoHege, inquiry into by the educa- 
tion charity 
ommittee, III. 5, 5.J., 55, 
) 87, 201-20-l-. 
Europe, state of, in 17[2 and I S16, I. 
61-t.-ß 16. 
Evallgelical party, I. 4-Ü.t. II, 10. 
E\-ans (Admiral), evidence of, as to the 
happy condition of the slaves on board 
the Guineamen, II. 142, 14:t 
Evans (Mr.) Common Law Commissioner, 
II. 31.J.. 
Evidence in trials hy jury, 436. Ought 
that of parties to be excluded? 4:38. 
How far intere...t should disqualify a wit- 
ness, 4.t.i. \V riUen evidence, 44.4. De- 
ceased man's books, 445. Examina. 
tlOn of witnesses, 446. Test excluù
d 
on libel ('ases, 447. Test excluded by 
repugnance to try collateral issues, 448. 
Disability of witnesses in criminal cases 
on account of their religious opinions, 
I. 449. Presumptions, 450. Court's 
construction of writtt'n evidence, 451- 
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457. Suggestions for establishing sound 
rules of, 458. 
Evidence, false, cheapness of, in Italy, I. 
126, 127, 134. Advantage of, over true 
in semi. barbarous countries, 239, 240. 
Exchange, connection of a favourable rate 
of, with the depression of foreign com.. 
merce, I. 563, 570. 
Exchequer, court of, ii. 327-330, 388, 
413. 
Excise duties, great defalcation of, in 1816, 
1. 558. 
Execution after judgment, evils of the 
system of, II. 467-473. 
Exhaustive style,. III. 86, 9 J. 
Exeter, (Bishop 00, an opponent of the 
new poor-law, III. 580, 587. 
Experience teacheth fools, a maxim appa- 
rently set at nought in certain cases, II. 
202, 20;3. 
Exports to South America in 1810, I. 438 
440,518, 
- to Europe in 1814, 1.518,519. 


Fabius, III. 81. 
Falconet, (Mrs.) T. 118. 
Falmouth, (Earl of), II, 6l\5; Ill. 392, 
393, 418. 
False accusations, facility of forming con- 
spiracies for, I. 239. 
Farmers and manufacturers, differently 
affected by a rise of wages, I. 528. 
Farms abandoned, owing to the heaviness 
of the poor rates, III. 499. 
Farm servants, good effects of boaròing 
in the house, III. 519. Sad change in 
their state since its discontinuance, 
520. 
Felicidad, Brazilian slave-trader, II. ] 76. 
Fellenberg (Emanuel), his experiments on 
education at HofwyJ, nf. 11.3, 2.51. 
Fellowships and scholarships, University, 
III, 32.:), 32/i. 
Female chastity, evil dfect of calumnies 
on, J. 23(}. 
Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, I. 579, 
580, 582, 5S3, 592, 593, 599,660, 661, 
665, ô71. 
Ferguson, (General Sir Ronald C.), I. 
474. 
Feudal times, slavery in the, II. 238. 
Fifteenth Light Dragoons regiment, 
'ha- 
racter of, by Sir Hobert Wilson, J. 27. 
Fights at fairs and markets, mugisterial 
mode of tuming to account, II. 377. 
Filangieri, (G.) \V ork of, on Crimes and 
punishments, II. 290. 
Finances, British, great change In, Occa- 
sioned hy the war, I. 523, 
Finch, (
lr,), II. 5
 t 
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Fines and Recoveries, II. 393-397. 
:Fineui Philoxenos. Sir John Finett's 
observations, I. 271, note, 
Fitzroy, (Lord Charles), dismissal of from 
the Queen's household, for his vote in 
parliament, III, 572. 
Fletcher, (Archibald, the Scottish re. 
former), notice and character of, III. 
346, 
341. 
_ (Judge), his opinion of the Irish 
magistracy, IV. 29, 30, 57, 58. 
Florence of Worcester, I. 260. 
FolkestonE', (Lord, now Earl of Radnor), 
I. 474. 
}'ool or Physician, a bon mat, III. 454<. 
J'orbes, (Dr. lecturer on Chemistry at 
Edinhurgh), 131. 
Foreign Corn, impolicy of attempting to 
exclude, I, 53-1--6. 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, J. 675, 
Foreign Loans, disposition to embark in, 
!"ymptom of want of employment at 
home, I. 562, 
Foreign Slave Trade, means of puttin).!; a 
stop to the, II, 25-3], 187, 191. 
Foreigners, I. 126, 241 ; III. 33.5. 
Forgetfulness of predecessors' labours, a 
far too general disposition among men, 
I II. 319. 
Formal Errors in law proceedings, II. 428. 
Formedon, the tenant in.tail's writ of 
right, II. -l61. 
Fortescue de Laudibus Legum Angliæ, 
II. .180, 
Founrlling Hospital (the London), change 
ill tbe system of, III, 258-
60, 487, 
4pe, Cost of educdtion in, 
61, 262, 
See Dublin. 
F01li.dling Hospitals, mischiefs of, III, 
:!57. Prejudices in favour of them in 
France, 258, 2.59. 
Fox, (Right Hon. Charles James), I. 
449, 634; II, 12, 19, 151, 614; III. 

52; IV. 106, 121, 122, 187,271. 
France, altered disposition of the people 
ot
 towarrls us, I. 599. 
- arms of, more to be feared than her 
arts, I. 459, 
- loan contracted hy, in 1817, I. 564. 
- the instrument of the Holy Alliance, 
ill the war Hgainst Spain in 18:23, I. 641, 
(jôJ, 670, 671. 
- grand spectac1e exhihited hy, in July 
1830, II. ] 54, 
- our nearest neighhour, and best eus- 
fqmer, if nations were but wise, lIT. 
j81. 
- Pays de ('outume in. II, 3'31. Conrt 
of Conciliatioll in, II. 4U8, 5'23. Cost 
of jurli('ial ;!(lllIillistratilJlI ill. :j:! I. 
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France, state of education in, III. 248, 
249. 
Francis IT., Emperor of Austria. See 
Austria. 
Franklin, (Dr, Benjamin), II. 233; III. 
96, 106, 123, 140, note, 152. 
Frauds, statute of, II. 444, 445. 
Frederick I J. ' King of Prus!"ia, mode 
adopted by for recruiting his armies, II. 

5 I. His code of laws, 
89. 
- J II. King of Prussia, a party to the 
Holy Alliance, I, 625, 63:1, 655, 666, 
664,667, 668, 
Freedom, the object of implacable hatred 
of the Allied -Ðovereigns, I. 672. 
- the enemies of, all of the same sect, 
II. 210. 
Free labour and sla\"ery, curious argument 
respecting, II. 280. 
Freeling, (Mr., afterwards Sir Francis), 
III. 206. 
Freemen of corpora
ions, abuses arising 
fwm the rigbt of voting in, II. 587. 
- not honorary, the extension of the 
parliamentary franchise to, tbe worst 
part of the Reform Bill, Ill, 381, 382. 
French, character of tbe, as affected by (he 
Revolution, I. 614. Sympathies ot
 
with the Spaniards in 18
3, 663. 
- Economists, notice and cbaracter of 
tbe, III. 508, 509. 
- Executive Directory, decrees of, 
against British commerce, I. 39;3, :.397. 
- military punishments, contrast ot: 
with Briti!"h, 1.7-10,29,31,32,37, 
38, 4],59-64, 7-1. 74. 
- preachers and academicians, III. 79. 
- Revolution, effects produced in 
Scotland by the excesses of the, III. 
373. 
- Salles d' Asyle, III. 237. 
- wines, ohjeet of the heavy duties 
on, I. 571. 
Friends, the Society of, character of, I. 
4:29. 
Fuuds, singular causes of a rise in, I. 561. 


Galbraith (1\11'. lecturer on mecbanics at 
Edinbu"gh), III. 131, J32. 
GHme Laws, II. 372, 373. 
Gange;,;, the, II. 2.30, 251. 
Gaol, mode of building a, in a Scotch 
burgh, III. 370, 371. 
Gargiuolo, (Vmcenzo, witne
s against 
Queen Caroline), I. 128, 1 
9, 138, 139, 
15A, 160-16R, 
Gasca (Pedro de la), Rccount of his mis- 
sion to, and extinction of Pizarw's Re- 
hellion in Peru, III, 251, 279-
P2, 

R4, unit', 



Gascoigne, (General), J. 411, 466,477. 
Gatton, (borough of), II. 584, 586,588. 
Gavelkind, tenure of, II. 379. 
Gazette returns of the corn averages, I. 
53.3, 5:36, 

 impropriety of not publishing Orders 
in Council for the Crown colonies in 
the, II. 233. 
Gell (Sir William), I. 241, 
Geneva, Court of Conciliation success- 
full y tried at, II. 5't:{. 
Genoa, I. 140, 148, 153, 156. 
- transfer of to Sardinia, 1.595-[;97, 
669. 
Gentlemen to be found in every cJass of 
soci ety, I. 24.2, 
George I., wife of, I. 273. 
- I I, act of 10tb, for regulating wa- 
term en between Gra\"esend and Chel- 
sea, II. 37, 38. 
-- III. I. ] 04, Ill. Letters of, to 
Princess of 'Vales, 223. Conduct of to 
her, 328. Libel on, 375. An enemy to 
the abolition of tbe sla\'e trade, II. 13. 
_ ('hanges of ministry made by, in 
] i6.) and I i66, IV. ll8; and in 1806, 
120-122. 
_ history of the Civil Lists of, IV, 
316, 317. IVlanagement of the Duchy 
of Cornwall revenues, 325, 331, 332. 
_ 1 V. compels his ministers to take 
proceedings against Queen Caroline, in 
1820, I, 87. His previous conduct to- 
wards her, ib. Public indignation ex- 
cited against, 88, His coronation, 99. 
Letter of to his wife, 30th April 1796, 
2
5, Public feelings respecting his 
conduct as a husband and king, 232. 
Displeasure shown by, to Mr. Denman 
and tbe other counsel for the Queen, 
243-1., Unscrupulous use of the press 
maòe by, after the trial, against the 
Queen and her friends, 290-293. At- 
tacks upon in 1812 and 1824, how 
punished, 297, Allusion to his vh:it 
to Scotland in August 1822, :'J31. His 
passion for show and parade, 613, 622, 
Claims of tIle reign of, 11. 185, His 
conduct to his millisters on tbe Catho- 
lic Emancipation biH and Queen's trial, 
IV. I
H, 13:;. His Civil List, 316. 
Duchy of Cornwall revenues, 325. HIs 
early extravagance and debts, 331,332. 
German Ulliversities, III, 33
J-336. 
Gervase of Canterbury, r. 261 
Ghinnuciis, (Peter) à, I. 133. 
Gibhon's (Ed\\'.) judgment of Dr. Robert- 
son, IV. 251. 
Gibbs, (Sir Vicary, Attorney General), 
illfunn(ltioll
 filcd by, for libels, agaillst 
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:\-1r. Cobbett, I. 5. Against l\Ir. Dra- 
kard, and Messrs. Hunt, 7. Effect of 
his vindictive proceedings, ib. Injus- 
tice of his parallel of Cobbett's and 
Hunt's cases, 17. Reply to his argu- 
ment of" dangerous tenrlency," 36-47. 
Gibson's (Bishop), Chronicon Saxoni- 
cum, I, 260. 
Gifford, (Sir Robert, A ttorney- General, 
afterwards Lord), I. 94, 111-117, 119, 
135, 14-0, 1,1-4, 151, 152, 178, 179,206, 
207. 
Gilbert, (Lord Chief Baron), II. 481, note. 
-'s Act, strong powers exercised un- 
der, III. 483, 547. 
Gin Act, III. 439, 
Glanville, (Sergeant), 11. 593, 606, 607. 
Glasgow, entitled to a participation in tke 
East India trade, I, 4,21. 
- Town Council, III. 355, 369. 
- Burgesses and ten pound house. 
holders in, Ill. 383. 
- l\lecbanics' Institution, III. 114, 
127, 129. 
- Gas Ligbt Company's Club for 
mutual instruction, IIJ. 130. 
- Local Acts, IV. 163. 
- University, resorted to hy Dissent- 
ers for Doctor's DEgrees, I I I. 321. 
- University, Inaugural Discourse on 
being installed Lord Rector of, III. 69 
-98. See Inaugural Discourse. 
GlclSS, effect of heavy duties on, I. 587. 
Glenbervie, (Lord and Lady) I. 118. 
Glenelg, (Lorò, Colonial Secretary), II. 
235, 245, 25-1<, 255, 258, 261, 262, 264. 
-267, 212, 274, 277, 219; IV. I b4, 
185, 186, 191-200, 210-220, 234, 
25
, 291, 296. 
Gloucester, (H. R. H., the Duke of, 
Chancellor of Cambridge University), 
TIT. 317-324. 
Godericb, (Viscount, now Earl of Ripon), 
II. 579. See Ripon, 
Godolphin, (Lord), II. ,')65, 
Gonsalvi, (Cardinal), his treatment of 
Queen Caroline, I. 246. 
Goodman, (Lieutenant- Colonel, V cndue- 
master of Demerara, Presidellt of the 
Court-Martial wbich tried l\lissionarv 
Smith), II. 68, 69, 76. . 
Gosford, (the late Earl of) IV. 28. 
--- (Earl of
 Governor of Lower Ca- 
nada), IV. 193-J95, 198-202,206- 
208. 214.. 
Goulburn (Right Hon. Henr}'), IV. ] 31. 
Government expenùiture during war, ef- 
fects of, on traùe, I. -1-1.3, -14.1<. On 
agriculture, ,'107, 5C8. Effects of the 
dimillut ion of, b 1 (j, [) 17, 
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Graham (the late Sir James, 
1. P. for 
Carlisle), III. 54.5. 
- (Sir James, 1\1, P.), nl. 19
<. 
Grammar schools, Lord Kenyon's dictum 
concerning the abuses in, III. 18. 
- schools, how defined by the Court 
of Chancery, III. û I, 257. 
Grammont's (Count de), l\lemoirs, I, 24,0. 
Grampeund, borough of, II. .593. 
Grant (Right Hon. Charles, now Lord 
Glenelg), II. 46, 5J.6; III. 192, 488, 
5H7. 
- (General, Governor of the Baha- 
mas), II. 152. Promoted to Trinidad, 
J 5:t 
-- (Sir WilJiam, Master of the Rolls), 
n. 29, :m, note; III. 25. 
Gmttan (Right Hon, Henry), III. 352. 
Notice and character of, IV. :1- I;!, 28, 
ü:t Fine pas!'age in his speech on 
Irish rights, IV. +ïl7, 450. 
Gray (the poet), amplification hy, of an 
image of Dante, III. 90, 91. 
Greek Classics, g."eat superiority of, to all 
modern compositions, III. 76, 78. Why 
their orators are preferable as models 
for study to English orators, 79, f'O. 
Density and clo5>eness of argument, 81. 
Diversity and importance of the sub- 
jects, 81-8-1<. ALstinent use of ex- 
pressions, 86-ÐO. 
- Orators. See Eloquence, Ancient; 
Demosthenes; Æschines, &c. 
- epigram, III. 91. 
Green bdg committee report, I. 560; IV. 
56. 
Greenock, the new burgh of, III. 379; 
the birth place of James 'Vatt, 579. 
Grenville, (George), IV. 118- 
- (J.lord), I. (j::>
; II. 
O, 480; Ill. 
i.5. Notice and character of, I ð-46, 
G.J. 
- (Lord), the author of the Canaùian 
constitution of 1791, IV. 263. 
Gretna Green marriages, III. 436, 
Grey, (Earl), I. 4.77; II. 20, 2+7, 311, 
j,J I, 5ö6, 577, 59!"!, 614 ; 111. :352-356, 
5i4, 5S9, 590, 597; IV. J;1, note, 6:2, 
J08-113, I W, 24R 
GREY FESTIVAL AT EDISBURGH, SPEECH 
AT 
'HE, September 15, Ib:j4, IV, {jg. 
Introduction; correction of misrepre,. 
sentations of this 8peech, 71.73. Thanks 
for his colleagues and himself for their 
};ind reception, 77. Allusion to a for- 
mer meeting at Edinburgh: 78. Con- 
('urrence with the principles laid òown 
(or the conduct of the gO\'erument, by 
Lord Grey, 
O. Great mea<;:ures car- 
rieò II)' the Grey admiJli
tratioil, 80.. 
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8
. Course chalked out Ly the pre- 
sent, 82-
+. The pretence of reaction, 
or repentance in the people scouted, 85. 
Proposal of the chairman's hpalth, 86. 
Griffin, (Admiral) case of, IV. 360. 
Grimm, (Baron, l\Iinister of Wurtem- 
berg), 189-19 I , ill, 212. 
Grimsdal1, (Rev. 1\lr. methodist mission- 
ary in Jamaica), II, J <16, 147. 
Guadaloupe, I. 506, 
Guards, large force of the, propo
ed to 
be kept up on the peace establishment 
of 1816, I. 607-616, 627l. 
Guggiari, (boatman of Como, witness 
against Queen CarolIne) I. 195, 196, 
24
. 
Guiana, British, clandestine importation 
of slaves iuto, II. 21<. Plan of import- 
ing East India labourers into, 234,2:55, 
i4-t., 2-15, 267, 271. See Coolies; 
Eastern Slave Trade. 
Guild of merchants in Scotch burghs, III. I 
:364.-366, 369. 
Guildford, (Lord Keeper), North's life of, 
II. 326,
27. 1 
Guildford, (Rev. the Earl of), III. 3H7, 
GuildhaJ], banquet to Queen Victoria ill, 
Nov. 1
37, I. 29:3-295. 1 
Gunn, (
\1l'.lecturer at Haddington), III. 
13
. 


Habeas corpus act, IV. 372. 
- su<.:pellsion act, I. 5() I. 
Haddington (Earl of), III. 351, 4::
. 
- itinerant libraries, III, 113. School 
of arts, 1 :-)8. 
Hale, (Chief Justice), II. 326,480, 4SJ. 
Halifax clothiers, distressed !itate . of, in 
J t-ì 17, I. .
5:.t 
Hamilton (Duke of), IV. 86. 
- lLord Archibald), II. 55J. Notice 
and character of, III. 347, 349. 
- a Demerara negro, II. 75, 7"9. 
Hamburgh, I. .)72. 
Hampden (John), IV. 226. 
Hampshire, corporation in, III. 28- 
Hankey, (Mr, Aiel's), II. 4:t 
Hanover, J. 10:2, 385, 6(;8- 
Hansard's Debates, lIT. 2 J :3, note. 
Hardware trade, distressed stat
 of, in 
JHI
, I. 4ia; and in IHI7, lj
H.. 
Hardwicke, (Earl of, Lord Chance)]or), 
II. 3UH, ::sr
}, note, 4,;5, ,0) J 3. 
Harewood, (Earl of), I, 647; III. 6
6. 
Hargra\.p, (Ed, Esq. Recorder of Lin>r- 
pool), II. ()31 ; IV. 58, 5
J. 
Harrowhy, (Earl of I, 1,99; 11.575,581, 
585, .387,69 i, 5Y5, 5fJ6, 59t\, 599, fiO-t.. 
Hart, (1\11'., afterwards Sir Antony, Chan- 
cellor ()f Ireland), 111. 
15. 



Hartley, (Rev. Dr.), his opinion of the 
Church of Eng-Iand, I. 3t.3, 3.t.t. 
Harvests, plentiful, of ) 8) 2, 1813, and 
I 
 J 1),. Effect of, on prices, I. li J .t. 
Hal'vey, (Daniel "-hittle, Esq.) trial and 

entence of, for a libel upon King 
George IV,,!. in7, 2H8. 
Hatred to those he has injured, a prin('iple 
in the nature of man, II. 193. 
Havalmah, slave. !"hips sailing from, in 
1 t,m5, II. J 7fj, See Cuba, 
Hawick :\lecbanics' So('iely, III. 125, 138. 
Hawkins's Crown Pleas, 11. 109. 
Hawley, (1\1r. poor law inquiry commis- 
sioner), III. .:).t.û. 
Hayes, (Commodore), horrihle statement 
of, respecting t\\"o slave-ships, II. ) 'í.J., 
175, 189. 
Hay-hlll, and Berkeley square, II. 574. 
Head, (Sir F. B" Governor of Upper 
Canada), IV. 24:
. 24;, 263-266. 
Head ,l\Ioney to slave-captors, tendency 
and operation of the system of allowing, 
II. 167,175. 
Hearsay evidence, specimens of, n. 73; 
I II. 557, 55R 
Hemswortb hospital, Yorkshire, HI. 60. 
Henrietta l\Jaria, Queen of Charles J" 
causes of her not being crowned with 
her husband, I. 2Ü8, 
7i. 
Hpnry I., coronation of, I. 260. 
_ II., coronation of, I. 260, 
-, Prince, son of Henry II., corona- 
tion of, I. 261. 
- III., coronation of, I. 262. 
- IV., coronation of, I. 264. 
_ V" coronation of, I. 264. 
- VI., coronation of, I. 261-. 
- VII., coronation of, I. 266. 
- VIII., coronation of, I. l'67. 
_ meaIls taken by, in Italy, to forward 
his divorce from Queen Catherine, I. 
92. 13P, I :i'
, 2-1<'3. 
- boroughs created by, I r. .392. 
- destruction of monasteries by, III. 
'1.79. 
- (Dr. of :\Ianchester), III. 168, 169. 
Herbert, (Mr., of Demerara), n. 82. 
Hexham, III. 138. 
B eywood, (1\11'., now Sir Benjamin, of 
l\1anchester), III. 155, 168. 
Highbury dissenting college, III. :126. 
History, civil, why a forbidden study in 
certain countries of Europe, Ill. 
5
, 
i5:
. 
Hobhouse, (Sir John C., president of the 
hoard of contro1.) n. ?58. 
Hodgskin, (Mr. Thomas), III. 107, 133. 
Holland and th.e Netherland
, II, 4.08, 
523. 
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Holland, state of pducation in, III. 24.9. 
- infraction of neutral rights, by pre.. 
venting access to the coa8t of Spain, to 
the vessels of, III. 6 0 7, 620. 
HoJIand, (Lord), III. 4.7; IV. 322. 
Holroyd, (:\11'. Justice), I. 296, 3i2; II. 
33-1-, 8.)6. 
Holy Alliance, origin and articles of the 
treaty so called, I. 625. How explained 
by Lürd Castlereagh, 628. Denuncia- 
tion of the principles put forth by the 
three contracting powers, in their c1e- 
clarations ilgainst Spain in 18
3, 651, 
675. Traits in the history of the 
sovereigns, parties to, III, 25"
. 
Homerton dissenting college, lIT. 326. 
Hooker, III. 
5. 
HOl'Htii, the. r.; or 5) members of the 
education committee, I II. 191, H ì 2. 
Horner, (Francis, Esq,), J, 5[; 7. Notice 
and character of, (H;:;-{j
 7. 
- (Leonard, Esq. founder of the Edin- 
burgh School of .-\ rts), I II. 1 ::3,
. 
Horton, (Mr., now Sir R. Wilmot), II. 
46, 105, 1):3, 123. 
Hospitals, the various kinds of, II I 48(), 
4.H8. 
Huuse (If Commons, the bEst s('cne of 
political exertion. I. 402. Peculiarities 
of as an audience, 40:
, 404 ; II. 10. 
- new cJaim of privilege set up by the, 
IV 341. Abuses of privilege by, 342. 
gee Parliamentary Privilege. 
House of Lords, the highest tempJe of 
justice, I. 14). Adverse to the aboli- 
tion of the shve- trade, n. I ), I..... Po- 
litical principles of the great rnajol ity of, 
111.217. 
- unfitness of, as a tribunal for trying 
divor('e causes, In". 419. 
- incapable of properly exercising its 
functions under the present 
ystem of 
tmnsacting business, I\T, J !)
. Heme- 
dies proposed, 17', 176. Plan a(lopt- 
ed, 179, ] 80. Benpficial results, 15:-J. 
- the House of Form and Etiquette, 
appointed for all mini!'ìter8, III 60 I. 
Household Troops, a name applied to the 
J;mards. why ohjectionahle. I, 607. 
Howick. (Lord), IV. f.2, 
i49. 
H uddersfield clothiers, distre:'sed state of, 
in ) 8) 7, T. 553. 
Hughes, (Mr ), banker's clerk at Bristol, J. 
149, 150, 
Hull, represented by Mr, 'Vilberforce, JI. 8. 
Humboldt, (Baron), I. 578. 
Hume's History of England, III. 106. 
- Essay on Miracles, remarkable pas- 
sage from, III. :
:i(). 
- (Jo!'ìeph, E!'q,) 11. 4.) I.; nI. 275, 
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Humphreys, (1\-1.) II. 323. 
Hunt, John and Leigh, conductors of the 
,. Examiner" newspaper, I. 7. Speech 
in trial of, on being prosecuted by the 
Att01'lley-general for libel, for copying 
1\lr. Scott's remarks on military flog- 
ging into their paper, 13, Difficulties 
of their case, 15. Points in which it 
agrees with, 01' differs from others pre- 
viously brougbt before the court, 17. 
Real question for the jury to try, 18. 
Subject of the composition, the im- 
provement of our military establish- 
ments, 20, Opinions of Sir Robert 
'Vilson, 21. Quotations from his tract 
on the subject, 22-29-and from an- 
other hy General Stewart, 30-32. 
Consequences deducible from the lan- 
guage of these publications, and the cha- 
racters of their authors, as affecting the 
present case, 33, Examination of the 
article complained of, 33-4]. Author 
proved to have only touched points 
which it was impossible to pass over, 
,,,hich he had a right to touch, and in 
language which he was entitled to use, 
41, 42. Reply to the Attorney-gene- 
ral's argument on the dangerous ten- 
dency of using such language, ,1-3-46. 
Acquitted by the jury, 10. Sentence of, 
for an attack on the Prince Regent, 
297, 
Huntingdon School, III. 31, 37. 
Husband. See 1\larriage, See Divorce. 
Huskisson, (Right Hon. \\'" m.), II. i50, 
541. Character of, 5 U-54-6; III. 
507, j08, 586, 590; IV. 13... 
Hutchison, (l\1rs.), III. 34.6. 
Hutchinson, (Colonel, 1\1. P. for Cork), 
IV, 58,59, 
Hyder AlIi, III. 87. 


Ignorance and crime, the connection be- 
tween, illustrated, III. 24.7, 2 4H. 
Illegal Acts, a term past comprehension, 
III. 587. 
Imprisonment fOl' Debt Abolition Bill, II. 
iD'l, note; 468, note; 4.72, note. 
INAUGURAL DISCOURSE, ON BEING INSTAL- 
I.Ell LORD RECTOR OF THE Ul'IVERSI- 
TV OF GLASGOW, April 6, 1825, III. 
69. Dedication, 71. Exordium-Re- 
commendation to the students to be di. 
ligent in the employment of their time, 
74. The great end and duty of human 
existence, 75. Study and purposes of 
the rhetorical art selected for observa- 
tion, ib. Reply to those who would 
recommend the study of English models, 
ib. Immens(> inferiority of these, 76- 
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and of the Roman, 77.-to the Greek 
orators, 78. Reasons for the preference 
of the latter, 78, 8 t lU eans of attain. 
ing a pure English diction; the best 
English authors, H4, 85. Their great 
defects as compared with the Greek 
orators, 86. Contrasted passages from 
Burke and Demosthenes, b7, 89. Dante 
and Gray, 90, 91. Great Pl'evious prepa- 
ration required for excellence in public 
speaking, 91, 93. Purposes to which 
eloquence is subservient, 9... Perora- 
tion, 97, 98. See Eloquence, Ancient. 
Income Tax, petition for the repeal of in 
18] 6, I. 492, Manner in which it was 
carried, 495. . 
Indentured Apprentice
hip. See Negro 
ApprenticEs, 
Independence of the English peasantry, 
destroyed hy the action of the Poor 
Laws, III, 489. 
Indepelldents, sect of, characterised, II. 
43, 53, 5..., 
India, necessity of reform in the judica- 
ture of, II. 263 
Infant Schools, III. 101. Vast impor- 
tance of, 233. Reasons for this, ib. 
237. First establishment of in London, 
ib. Regarded as the most efficacious 
prevention of crimes, 23
, 21-2-i44. 
Cost of establi!'hing, 245. 
Inns of Court, III. 325. 
Insolvency, aud Insolvent Courts, II. 472, 
473, 
- to what frequently traceaùle, II, W7. 
Insurance policy stamp, effect of a trifling 
rise on the, I. 586. 
Interest disqualifying witnesses, II. 4. .,2- 
4.U. 
Inza, captain of the sIa,re-ship Socorro, 
II. 191. 
IRI':I.AND, SPEECH ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE LAW IN, delivered in the 
Hou'ie of Commons, JUlie 26, 1823, IV. 
17, Exordium, 19. Petition of the 
Roman Catholics (presented hy the 
Speaker), deficient in particulars, 20. 
Cause of this-Contrast of the state of 
England and Ireland, 21, The House 
supposed by the petitioners to he cog- 
nizémt of the details, 22. The laws in 
themselves unequal, and their inequality 
aggravated by a grossly partial adminis- 
tration, 23. Remains of the penal code 
still left, 
4. The Jaw a respecter of 
persons, 25. State of the magistracy: 
Opinion of the late Lord Gosford-l\1r. 
Grattan, 28. Lord Chancellor Pon- 
son by, 29. Judge Day-Lord killg- 

tOIl-J udg(' .FI(.teher, ib. IndJiciency 



of the reform of the commission of the 
peace, 30. Sir Harcourt Lees and 
l\1ajor Sirr still retained, 3], 32. Lord 
Redesdale's declaration, ib, One jus- 
tice for the rich, and another for the 
poor, both equally ill administered, 33, 
J\lode of sel
cting juries, ib. Bribing 
of sub-sheriffs, 3..... Fees paid to suh- 
sheriff for excusing jurors, 36. Bribes 
f01' gi\'ing notice to debtors of writs be- 
ing issued, 31. Character of the Irish 
Bench, 39. Lord Norbury and 
lr. 
Salll'in, -1-0-4. t.. l\laIllIer in which Ire- 
land has been treated by England, -1,.5. 
Objections to granting the claims of the 
Catholics no longer tenable, t 7. Per- 
oration, 48. 
- REPLY, b1, denial of reference to 
1\lr Scully's speech, ib. Lord Chan- 
cellor i\lanllers's judicial character, 53. 
His conduct at the Queen's trial, 52. 
1\1r, Saurin and Lord Norhury, 5-1.. 
Corruptness of the judic.ial !'\ystem in 
Ireland,; 1\1r. Justice Fletcher, 57. 
l\lr. Hutchinson's praise of Irish justice, 
58-60, The HOUSE implored to adopt 
the resolution, ib. Unseasonable sar- 
ca!'m of .ì\1r, Peel, 6]. 
Ireland, notice of important events in, since 
the preceding speech: ]. Catholic 
Emancipation in IH29, 62, Grievances 
under which the Catholics still iabour, 
63. Lord \Vellesley's, Lord Angle- 
sey's, and Lorù Norm:.mhy's Lieutenan. 
cies, ib. 2. Extension of the Poor Laws 
to, regarded as impolitic, 34. Aholi- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenancy, and a 
provision for the Catholic clergy recom- 
mended, 65. 3. Government nomina- 
tion of 
heriffs an abuse, under the in- 
quiry of the Lords' Commith:e, 66. 
Ireland, assistant harri
ters' ('ourts in, II. 
519. 
Iri
h Church Commission, IS:{O, III. 397. 
-- establishment, the master evil of 
the country, IV. 
-- Reform in abeyance, III. 572. 
- eloquence, peculiarities of, I. 68..'" 
- union, I. ü38. 
- independence, 1\1r Grattan's strik- 
ing image of, J. 685. 
- sheriffs, improper mode of nominat. 
ing by the Executive, IV. 66. 
Ir.m-trade, distressed state of, in ]817, I. 
55-1-. 
- foreign, prohibitive duties on, I. 5fl9. 
Isabella, queen of John, coronation of, I. 
261, 2!ÌJ. 
- queen of Richard II. coronation of, 
I. 
6:-J, i79. 
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Isal'us, IV. 1.23. 
Isocl'ates, IV, 380, 415, 4,23. 
Italy and Italians, I. 106-108, 11.1., 126 
-134. 
_ c.onduct of A ustria in the north of, 
I, 665. 


Jacobinism, I. -l33. The bugbear of, 
1792; extinct in 1816,604,613,615. 
- 1\<11'. Wilberforce's simile of 1\11'. 
Pitt's resistance to, H. 9, 
- a symptom of, in certain eyes, III. 
Jacobins of Paris t J, 217, 
Jack, a Demerara negro, II. 75, 81-83, 
113. 
Jamaica, I. 582. 
- decrease of slave population in, II. 
I 3
. Increase of free-colourcd, 139. 
Case of cruelty of Re\'. 1\lr. Bridges 
in, 1-1-3, 14.1.. Conduct of the planters 
to the methodist missionaries, 145- 
149. Lord Sligo's governorship of, 
18]. Address of the legislature of, to 
the queen, 186. State of cultivation 
in hy the negro apprentices, ] 9H-9, 
209, 212, Conduct of the Assembly 
of, 219. 
James I. and Queen Anne, coronation of, 
J, 2ü8. 
- proclamation of martial law, by, II. 
61. 
- II, I. 2-1-0. Coronation of, and his 
queen Mary, I. 273. 
Jane Seymour, Queen of Henry VIII. I. 
26b. 
Jardine, (1\11'.), Criminal Law Commis- 
sioner, II. 3i5. 
Jefferies, (Lord, Chief Justice), II. 12
. 
Jeffrey, (Lord) II. 307, note. 
Jerusalem, I, 122. 
Jesuits, consequence of the expulsion of, 
from St. Domingo, II. 97. 
- bark bill, impolicy and inhumanity 
of the, I. 430 
Jews, libel against the, I. 36-1. 
- - supporters of the London Univer- 
sity, III. 339. 
Joanna, queen of Henry IV. coronation 
of, I. 2ü4, 219. 
John, (King), coronation of, I. 261, 262. 
Johnson, (Dr. 
am,), toast given hy, at 
Oxford, I. 385,; II, 567, Style of, III. 
85. 
Johnston, (Sir Alexander, chief justice of 
Ceylon), n. 36.... 
- (1\1r. of Alnwick), III. 138. 
.Jones, (Mr. Sergeant) II. 388, 389. 
Judges in England, necessity of increas- 
ing the number of, II, 
J36, 337. Pro- 
priety of allowing thpm certain fees, 


. 
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340. Of selecting them without regard 
to their political opinions, 341-
H6. 
Judges and juries, difference between, II. 
437. 
_ chambers, business of the, II. 335, 
3
';8. 
_ qualities which ought to distinguish, 
JV. 39. 
_ in Ireland generally pure! IV. 59. 
Judge Advocate of a court-martial, func- 
tions of, II. 66, 
JUDG
IE
T PRONOUNCED EY THE LORD 
CHaNCELLOR IN THE CASE OF "TELLES. 
J.EY V, TIlE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, July 
28, 1831, IV. 335, 1\lr. Beames's ar- 
gument, 357. Old authorities on par- 
liamentary privilege, 358. Admiral 
Griffin's case, 360. No authority to 
justify the assertion of it now made, 
361. Di!'tinction between civil and 
criminal contempt, 363. Offences for 
which it is the right of all courts to 
commit, 364.. Line drawn where pri- 
vilege does and does not protect, 366. 
Consequences to society if there were 
no power of punishing- snch individuals, 
367-370. Case of Wilkinson v. Boul- 
ton, 311. Summary and conclusion, 
373, 374<. 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
suggested as a proper tribunal to try 
divorce cause
, III. 449, 450. Bene- 
fits of transferring the extension of pa- 
tents to, IV. 177, 178. 
Judith, queen of Ethelwolf, coronation 
of, I. 258. 
Juries, difference between a provincial and 
metropolitan, I. 11. 
Jury trial, propriety of introducing into 
British India, II. 363-3fì6.. See Cey- 
lon. 
- advantages of, n. 436-438. 
- trial in Ireland, IV. 33-31). 
Justice, importance of the pure, prompt, 
and cheap administration of, II. 
-32t.. 
Justices of peace, II. 366. Doubts as to 
the Lord.lieutenant and Custos Rotulo- 
rum heing the most proper person to ap- 
point, 367, As to clergymen being 
made, 368. Their licensing power, 
369. Commitments for offences against 
the gameJaws, 312. Court of quarter- 
sessions, 37.J.. Suspicion of jobbing 
practices by, 375. Numerous commit- 
ments of juvenile offenders by, 376. 
Unappealable character of thcir deci- 
sions, 378. 
Justinian's (the Emperor) abridgment 
and digest of Roman laws, II, 288-289. 
Juvenile commitments, II, 376. 
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Katherine of France, Queen of Henry 
V. coronation of, I. 264<, 278, 219. 
- Howard, wife of Henry V III. I. 
268. 
- Parr, wife of Henry VIII. 1. 26A. 
-- of Portugal, Queen of Charles II. I. 
27
, 213. 
Kendal J\<Iechanics' Institute, III. 125, 
136, 137, 139, 
Kent, (H, R. H. the Duke of), II. 222. 
IV. 2.1-8, note. 
Kent County Meeting, II. 569. 
Kent, a supposed case in, II. 251. 
Kentish and Sussex boatmen, III. 4,95, 
564.. 
Kenyon's (Lord), dictum respecting the 
abuses of grammar schools, III. 18. 
- (Lord \ IV. 132, 179. 
Ker, (H. Bellenden, Esq. Criminal Law 
Commissioner,) II. 31.-,. 
Kerry, (Earl of), II I. 225. 
Kidderminster carpet manufacturers, dis- 
tress of, in 1812, I, 425, .J.4.3. 
King's College, Cambridge, Ill. 5 t" 56, 
note. 
King's coronation oath, II. 607. 
King's Bench, court of, 325-33.5, 338, 
495. 
- and Common Pleas, affidavits of 
debt il1, II, 494.. 
King's writ, mode of evading in Ireland, 
IV. 36-38. 
King's, (Dr. W m.) Latin History of the 
Rebellion of 1745, I. 296. 
- (Lord), pamphlet on the currency 
question, J. 644.. 
Knaresborough, borough of, II, 321, 610, 
611. 
- Mr. Brougham returnerl for, in 1830, 
I 417. 
Knight and Lacy, t Messrs.) III. 107, note. 
Knowledge, connexion of, with peace and 
virtue, III. 95-9
, 150, 151, 11

. 
Koc, (Mr.), fitness of, for an educéltion 
commissioner, III. 45, 46. 
KoromaTltyn Iwgroes, II. 99, 221. 
Kres
, Burbara, witness against Queen 
Caroline, I. 186-196, 239. 
Krouse, the messenger, I. 169, 181, 182. 
Krudener, (l\larlame) the spiritual ad- 
viser of the emperor Alexander, I. 628. 


Laharpe, (Col.) the tutor of the emperor 
Alexander, I. 629. 
Laird, (l\lacgregor) the African traveller, 
II. 169. 
Lamb, (Hon. Wm. now Viscount 
lel- 
bourne, ) II. 4fì; III. 173. 
I.arnbeth, Court of, II. 467. 
- Petition for Reform, II. 573. 



Lambton, (J. G. now Earl of Durham) 
II. Mil. See Durham, 
Lancashire solicitors, character of, I. 461. 
_ cotton weavers, numbers, and dread- 
ful state of, in t 827, I. 550, 560. 
Lancaster, one of the counties where edu- 
cation is least expanded, III, 230, 231. 
_ assizes, II. 407, 408, 493, 494, 496, 
497 501. 
Land speculators, I, 521, 531. 
Langdale, (Lord, l\ll:ffiter of the Rolls), 
IV, 155. 
Lansdowne, (first 1\1 arquess of), 1. 469. 
-- (
larquess of), II. 274, 563, 57.5; 
Ill. 237. IV. i91, 
92. 
La Place, III. 235. 
Las Cases, Bartolomeo de, II 4, 240. 
Lashes, cases of infliction of, on soldiers, 
I. 7. Cruelty and infamy of the pu- 
nishment, 8-10. Opinion of Sir Ro- 
bert \Vilson, on the bad effects of, 25 
-29, 70-73, Of General Stewart, 
3t)-32, 74. Of General 1\loney, 76. 
Latin poets, quotations from, I. 216, 631, 
note, 64-6; II. 27&, 21
, 217. 
Lauderdale, (Earl o{), Ill. 450. 
Law reform, sketch of the progress made 
in, by the efforts of Bentham, II. 281 
-303. Dumont, 298-300, 303. 
l\lill, 304. Romilly, S06. l\lackin- 
tosh, 307-312. Sir Robert Peel, 
312. Equity commission; common 
Jaw commission; real property commis- 
sion; criminal law and codification com- 
mission, 313. ,Mr. Brougham's local 
courts biB, 314. 
LA W, SPEECH ON THE PRESENT S'I' ATE Of' 
THE, delivered in the House of Com- 
mons, February 7, 1828, II. 317. Exor- 
dium, 319. Equity, criminal, com mer- 
cial,and real property Jaw excluded from 
the discussion, 320-323. Constitu- 
tion and juribdiction of the courts. I. 
Courts in Westminstel' hall; King's 
Bench i Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
S25. 'id. Welsh judges, 347. The 
terms, 349. 3d. Civil law courts, 352. 
4th, Pri\'y Council, 356. 5th, Justices 
of peace, 366. I I. Administration of 
the law; differences in the tenures, and 
conveyance and transmission of proper- 
ty in different districts, 379. Inequa- 
lity between the crown and the sub- 
ject, 382. i. Means of preventing 
unnecessary litigation, 3
0. ii. :Vleans 
of shortening the suits, 402. iii. Com- 
mencement of a suit, 409. iv. Plead- 
ings in court, 41 .1,. ]. Coun ts of de- 
claration for plaintiff, -1-18, Pleas for 
defendant, 420. 2. Inconsistency of 
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rules of pleading, 423. 3, Variety of 
repugnant counts and pleas, ib. 4. 
Pleading double, 425. 5. Restriction 
upon demurrers, 427. 6. Formal errors, 
428. V Trial by jury, 436. Evi- 
dence, 438. 1. Disqualification of 
witnesses, 41.2. 2. Written evidence, 
444. 3. Admission of dead man's ac- 
count books, 445. 4. Rules for ex- 
amination of witnesses, 446. 5. Ex- 
clusion of evidence on account of reli- 
gious opinions, 4.49. 6. Presumptions 
affecting the weight of evidence, 459. 
7. Court's construction of written in- 
struments, 451. Law of limitations, 
4.59. vi, Trial of the issues, 463. 
Nisi prius cases; necessity of a sworn 
shorlhand writer in court, 463. Gene- 
ral principles regulating real actions, 
466. vii. Execution after judgment, 
467. Points in which the system de- 
parts from all sound principles, 469- 
473, vìii. Appeal from judgments, 
4ï -to Costs, 17.3. Necessity of J'e- 
viewing the who!e system, 4.78. Opin- 
ions of Lord Hale, 480. Of Shepherd, 
4,81. Parliamentary commission of 
1654, ib. Similar commission after the 
restoration, 483. Peroration, 484.. 
Law in Ireland, speech on the adminis- 
tration of the. See Ireland. 
- lIf nations, Ill. 608, 610-612, 614, 
6
5, 618, 621. See National Rights. 
- taxes, protest against, by Jer. Ben- 
tham, H. 291- 
-- terms of Easter and Trinity, pro- 
priety of making certain, instead of 
moveable, II. 346-352. 
- CASES CITED: 
The King v. Bate, I. 321, 
22. 
The King v, the Justices of Stafford- 
shire, I. 363. 
The King v. Jerome, I. 363. 
The King v, Orme and N utt, I. 363. 
The King v. Osborne, I. 364. 
The King v. Perry aud Lambert, r. 
375. 
The King v. Phillips, I. 318. 
Attorney General v. Whitely, 111. 61. 
Bent v Baker, II. 4-22. 
Barker v. \Vray, H. 44.5, 
Burdett v. Abbot, IV. 362, note. 
Burdett v. Coleman, IV. 362, note. 
Cass V. Tryon, II. 431, note. 
Catmur v, Knatchbull, IV. 3G8. 
ChamberJayne v. Broomfield, III. 44..7. 
Clifford's, (Lord), case, IV, 359. 
Committals for contempt. for iuterfel'- 
ing, &c., with 'Yards of Chancery 
cases of IV,. 37(t, note. 
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Crompton v. Bearcl'Oft, III. 1-62. 
Dalrymple v Dalrymple, HI. -1<51, -1.54. 
Dawe and 'Valter, II. 421, note. 
DickelJs v. Cogswell, I. 

60. 
Doe v. Clarke, II, 395, note. 
Goodtitle v. Otway, II. 455, note, 
Hopkins v. Hopkins, II. 398, note. 
H ugonin v. Beasley, III. 10. 
Ildertoll v. Ildertoll, III. 462. 
Jennings v. TayJeure, II. 395, note. 
Knight v. Criddle, II, 4.71, note. 
Lewis v. \Valter, I. 360, 
LolJy's case, III. 466, 4()7. 
l\1:acabe v. Hussey, III, 10, note. 
Pen in v. Blake, II. i1-53. 
The Negl'O Somel'set, II. 6,631- 
Shaftesbury. (Earl of), IV, 359, 367. 
Shelleys, 453. 
Shirley v. Earl Ferrel's, IV. 362, note. 
Sparrow v. Hardcastle, II. 455, note. 
Spencely v. de "\Villet, II. -1<59, note. 
Thetford School Case, III. 55. 
Walker v. Lorò Grosvenor, iv. 368. 
Warrendel'v. 'Varrender, III. 459. 
Wilkinson v. Boulton, IV. 371, 373. 


Leach, (Sir J. Master of the Rolls), I. 92. 
Learning alJd improvement, downward 
progress of, III. 11
3-17 b. 
Lectures, great value of, as a means for 
the diffusion of knowledge, III. 118, 
Expense of establishing, 120. Lec- 
turers, 124, See MechaJlics' Institutions. 
Lecturing, anonymous, III, 175-177. 
Leeds clothiers, distress of, in 1817, I. 
553. 
Leeds Grammar School, Ill. 61, 257. 
Leeds Mechanics' IlJstitution, Ill. 139. 
- petition from, for the termination of 
negro apprenticeship, II. 163. 
Lees, (Rev, Sir Harcourt), IV. 31, 51. 
Legacy, case of, renounced, Ill. 245. 
I
egal philosophers, lVIr. Bentham, the 
founder and chief of the sect of, II. 290. 
Leg-atee, should be allowed to sue for his 
legacy, II. 400. 
Leghorn, I, 140; 111. 88. 
Legi[ima('y, cOlJtlict of tite laws of Eng- 
land and Scotland respecting, III, 4-1-3, 
44.4, 467, 469. 
Legitimacy, (royal), consequences of a 
love of, 1. 57n. 
Leicester, corporation of, 111. 425, 426; 
IV. 104. 
Leipsic, battle of, I. 517. 
Leith, burgh of, III. 379. 
Leo X. Life of, by Roscoe, [. 469. 
Letord, (1\1:. a Mamitius siave trader), 
his ingenious "Projet d'emancipation 
Africaine," 11, 263-4, 
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LETTER TO SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY, :LVI. P. 
Ul'ON THE ABU:;E OF CHARITIES, Octo- 
ber 1818, III, 9-67. See Education 
Committee. See Charities. 
Letters or papers, rule of law respectillg 
examinations of the wflters of, II, 439, 
447. 
Levasseur':; lVIanuel du Droit, II. 523. 
llevinz's Repol.ts, iv. 371. 
Lewis, (Rt, Hon. T. Frankland), 1.536. 
Leybach, Manifesto of, I. 640. 
LIBEL AND SLANDER., DISSERTATION ON 
THE LAW OF, 1,371. Objects [0 which 
that law should be directed, 373. De- 
fects of the existing law, 374.. Reme- 
dies required; inefficiency of tho
e 
all't
ady propu
ed, 383. The true re- 
medies, under six heads, 38fJ-390. 
Libel and Slander, actions for, II. 420, 
41.7, 
Liber Regalis, I, 278. 
Libraries, Parish, III. 112. Cottage, ib. 
Itinerant, 113. 
Licence System, under the Orders in 
Council, origin and abuses of, I. 408, 
455, 
Licensing, absolute puwer exercised by 
Justices of Peace in, II. 369. Instances 
of abuse ill, 371, 372. 
Lieven, (Prince, Russian Ambassador), 
I. 63t. Note. 
Limbird's Classics, III. 106. 
Limerick, III. 144. 
LimÌ[adolls, law of, II. 459-462. 
Lincoln, (Dr. Tomline, Bp, of), Ill, 29,37. 
- Dean and C hdpter of, III. 36. 
Lineolnshire Charities, 1\lere and Spital, 
III. 28, 29, 36, 37. 
- 'V orkhouse BiB, III. 545, 546, 
Lindsay, (Lady Charlotte), I. J 17, 118. 
Lindsey's (Rev. Dr.) Chópel in l\lonk- 
well street, III, 134. 
Linens, transit of foreign, object of in- 
crea:;ed duties on, I, 571-2. 
Lisbon, II. 22, 
Litigation, unnecessary, principles appli- 
cable to the prevention of, II. 390- 
393. 
Littledale, (.:\11', Justice), II, 356. 
Littleton, (Judge), 11,481. 
Liverpool, justly entitled to a participa- 
tion in the East India trade, I. 421. 
Vessels stiB fitted out at, for the slave 
trade, 11. 31, 2-1-3, That reproach no 
10lJger applicable, III, 588. 
- ELECTION IN 1812, SPEECH AT THE, 
463-481. 
- I. 517-519; II. 581; III. 3,53. 
- 1\11'. Hargrave's praise of the people 
of. IV. 58, .59. 
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Liverpool Local J\cts, IV. 163. 
- l\Iecbanics' and Apprentices' Lib- 
rary, Ill. 1-1.0, 141. 
_ l\IEcHANICS' INSTlTUTH, SPEECH ON 
LAYING THE FOUNDATlO
 STONE 01' 
THE, July 20, 1835, IV. 577. Gratify- 
ing natm'e and importance of the occa- 
sion of meeting, 578, Observation il- 
lustrative of it. Stearn, and the subju- 
gator of its power, 579. Moral to be 
drawn from viewing the railroad, 580, 
_ SPEECH AT THY. DINNER, 581. An- 
ticipation of the benefits to he derived 
from the Institution, 5
2. Tribute to 
Dr. Birkbeck, the originator of tbem, 
ib. The present a festival of education, 
of popular improvement, and of public 
virtue, 583. Duty of encouraging the 
Institute, 584. Reflections on the 
journey by the railway, and moral de- 
rived f!'Om it, 585. Impro.vements in 
the town and dock
, 5
7. Change in 
the nature of its commerce, 588. Apo- 
]og-y for attending puhlic dinner
, 5
9. 
Practice justified by the examples of 
various public men, 590-593. Denial 
of any change of opinion, .S9.t.. \Val'n- 
iog to the mjnistry, 595. Readiness to 
unite with those who will help forward 
good medsures, wlmtever may have been 
tbeir former opinions, 597. The Li\'er- 
pool people 1I0t the only (Jnes who have 
given him invitations, 598. Causes of 
being out of favour at Court, .599, Pre- 
rogatives and enjoyments lost by giving 
up place, ib. l>leasures of resuming an 
old position, 601. Magnificent prospect 
now in view, ib. The" march of in- 
tellect," 6u2. Progress of the School- 
master, 603. 
- (late Earl of, Prime Minister), I. 
5H 1 ; II, 311; IV. 121. 
Li\'y, III, 80, 
7. 
LOCAL COURTS, SPEECH UPON, delivered 
in the House of Commons, 29th April 
1830, II. 487. Exordium: Reports of 
the commissioners of real property and 
common law, 489. The present mea- 
sure not interfering with tbeir labours, 
491. State of the law for the recovery 
of a debt of L.6 or L.7, 492. Num- 
ber of actions, and average amounts, 
during one of the Lancaster assizes, 
493. Number of actions in the West- 
minster Courts, frum 1823 to 1
27, 494 
-of affiddvits of debt in King's Bench 
and Common Pleas for two years and 
a half, ib. Costs of proceedings, 495. 
Practical result, 499. Causes of the 
evils, 500, Ancient English j urispru- 
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dellce. County courts, 503. Scotch 
Sheriff courts, 505. Costs Ìn tbe latttr, 
509. Courts of requests, 511. Di- 
gression on appeal cases from Scotland, 
512. 1\10de of constituting a new tri- 
bunal for cbeap justice, 51-1.. Mode of 
appeal, 515. Cases in wbich a jury 
would be required, 517. Qualifications 
of the judge, 518. Assistant barristers' 
courts in Ireland, 519, A ppeals to 
Court of Assize, ib. Expen
e of the 
lIew courts, 520. Cost of judicial ad- 
ministration in France, ib, Courts of 
Conciliation, 523, Proposed applica- 
tion of this principle in the new ('ourts, 
524. Pel'Orat1On, 527, 
Local Courts' Bill, II. 314, 400, 401, note, 
409, note 
Loeal and Private Acts, number of pass- 
ed during different sessions of ParJia- 
ment, IV. 163, 1 (j.t-. 
Local commis
ions for preparing bills in 
Parliament, objection to, IV. 17
J, 174. 
Locke, (John), 11. 291,397. 
London, state of, in 1816, I, 611, 612. 
- aldpl'mpn, thTée, why appointed on 
the Education Committee, III. 192, 
- 193. 
- bankers' and merchants' petition for 
tbe repeal of the Income tax, I. 498. 
- Borough Road School, III. 157-159, 
254, 255. 
- charitable institutions, wasteful ex- 
penditure of, III. 1.tt L 150, 261-263. 
- Foundling Hospital, III. 25R, 259, 
260, 261, 262. 
- l\lechanics' Institution, III. 134, 
156, 176, 178. 
- ß1issionary Society, II. 43, 53, 74- 
76. 
- University, III. 339, 340. 
- ( West) Lancaster Association, III. 
149. 
- Westminster, and Southwark, defi- 
cient means of instruction in, III, 231. 
_ merchant, the solitary witness who 
denied the dIstress of tbe manufacturing 
districts in 1812, I. 423, 432, 433. 
- (Dr, Blomfield, Bishop of), II. 354-, 
356; 111, 273,293. 
- (Dr. Howley, Bishop of, now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), III. 2.5, 48. 
Londonderry, (lVIarquess of), II. 577; III. 
607. 
Long, (Charles, afterwards Lord Farn- 
borough), 111. 13. 
Lonsdale, (Earl of), III. 34, 194. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, HI. 19.t 
Lords-Lieutenant of cOUllties, power of 
appointing justices of peace, Il 367 -36V. 
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Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, necessity of 
abolishing, IV. 65, 
Lord Privy Seal, III, .1,36, 
Lorenzo de Medici, life of, by Roscoe, I. 
-169. 
Lorimer, (Dr ), lectures of, at Hadding- 
ton, Ill. 138. 
Lostwithiel, borough of, n. 593. 
Loughborough, (Lord Chancellor), II. 
352, .-513 
Louis XVIII. king of France, I. 670, 
ti71. 
Louis rhilippe, king of the French, a 
party to the Quadruple AlJiance, HI. 618 
Ludolph, (Count), l.\eapolitan ambassador 
in London, I, 1 G J, 162, 
Luminous judgments, Ill. 452. 
Lushington, (Dr.) I. 9.t; n. 4.), 104, note, 
197, note. 
I.yndhurst, (Lord), II. 331, note, 34,3, 
note; III. 395, .tOO, -117,460, 4,6ö, 607 ; 
IV. 62, 128, 130, I3!. 


A-Iacaulay, (Zachary, late Governor of 
Sierra Leone), II. 32. 
l\'Iachiavelli, maxim of, Ia. 258. 
Machinery, discontent produced by the 
introduction of, in 1816, 1.5.57. Hu- 
man labour successfully competing 
with, 560. 
Machinery, attacks upon, the result of 
ignorance and misery, I. 420. 
M'Dougall, (l\lr. of Manchester), III. 
158, 159. 
Mackintosh, (Sir James), II. 104., 321, 
323. Notice and character ('f, 307- 
312; III. 193. 
M' N amara, (Dillon, an Irish attorney), 
IV. 33. 
1\1'Turk, (Capt. of Demerara), Il. 74, 82. 
1\ladagascar, II. 2bl. 
lVladman, Locke's definition of a, II. 396. 
]\<ladras, II. 272. 
1\lagistracy in Ireland, state of, in J 8
3, 
IV. 26-32, 57, 58. 
Magistrates, blaJ101e unjustly thrown upon, 
for the administration of the poor laws 
in England, III. 482. See Justices of 
Peace. 
1\Iabomet the dancer, J. 135-138. 
Majocchi, (Theodore, witness against 
Queen CaroJine), I. 136-138, 142- 
-158, ] 86, 203, 220. 
Majorities and minorities in Parliament, 
III. 218, 219 
IVlaJabar, 11. 251, 268. 
1\1aliciuus arrest, actions for, II. -120. 
-- prosecutions, actions for, II 420. 
l\lalthus, (Rev. NIr.), I. 532, 54-0; cha- 
racter of, III. 491, 492, 497, 520. 
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l\lan-stealing, denounced with death in 
Scri pture, 11. 38. 
Manchester, II. 593, 594., 595, 6t.0; III. 
343, 425, 4-38, 560. 
- and Liverpool railway, reflections 
upon the, III, 58S-5S7. 
.1\IANCHESTER MECHANICS' I
S'I'ITUTION, 
account of the formation of, in 18'25, 
III. 138, 13:). ADDRESS TO THE l\1EM- 
BEns 01''' July 25, lö35, 1.53. Points 
of superiority to other institutions, 155. 
N umber of subscribers and attendants, 
156. LiLrary, lecturmg apparatus, re- 
gular attendance of classes and schools, 
ib, Progress of the bo)'
, 157-159. 
Short coming, small number of artizans 
and common mechanics, 160. Con- 
siderations addre5sed to the latter, on 
the necessity of addiug to their scien- 
tific knowledge, 161. Of laying by 
for a bad day, 167. ProiJrietyof sav- 
ing small sums to attend lectures, 168. 
Advantage of having Dr. Dalton's 
within their reach, ib, 170. Benefits 
of education to the working classt's, 
J 7 J. Progress of improvement always 
downward, 173. Duties of the higher 
classes, the truly charitable, ib. 174. 
Lectures on Political Economy, by an 
anonymous friend, 175. Plan of an- 
onymous lecturing, in which the au- 
thor is co-operating, 176, 177. Con- 
clusion, tribute to Dr. Birkbeck, ) 78. 
.l\lallners, (Lord, ChanceHor of Ireland,) 
IV. 52, 53. 
.1\lallors, different customs of, in England, 
II. 380, 381. . 
:I\Iansfield, (Earl of, Lord Chief Justice 
of K, B.) II, 33G, 414, 415, 470, 471, 
513. 
- (Earl of), 11.570, 751, 577; III. 
391, 392, 396, 626; IV. 132, 290. 
Manufactures of England, distressed state 
of, in 1812, I. 423-433. 
l\lANuFACTURING DISTRESS IN 1817, 
SPEECH ON, delivered in the House of 
Commons, l\'larch 3d, I. 547. Exor- 
dium: Universality of the distress; 
proved by the number of the petitions 
before the House, and by the Custom- 
Hou
e retums, 55l. Infinitely more 
extensive than in 1800, or ill 1812, 
553, State of the Yorkshire clothing 
districts, ib. Iron trade, state of Bir- 
mingham, 554. Cotton trade, Lan- 
cashire. Gradual decline in the wages 
of. the weavers, from 1800 inclusive, 
555. General diminution in the COII- 
sumption of luxuries, 556. The watch 
trade, 557. London tailors, 559. In- 



creased discontent fit the introduction 
of machinery, ib. Manual labour now 
successfully competing with it. State 
of the money market, exhibiting a great 
glut of unemployed capital, 561. Con- 
sequent disposition to embark in foreign 
loans, 562, and depression of foreign 
commerce, 563. Distress of the landed 
interest not material!y relieved since 
last year, 56 t. Causes of the distress: 
not temporary, the return of peace will 
only account for a portion of it, 56'>. 
To be attrihuted to the line of poticy 
pur
ued by the government, 51)6. Di- 
rected hy the counsels of the disciples 
of the old mercantile system, 567. 
IlIsÞmced in the Baltic trade, 569. 
Butter and cheese, 570. French wines, 
ib Transit duty on foreign linens, 
.
71. I
xport duty on coal, 513, Per- 
mission of the import, and prohibition 
of the export of wool, 574. Necessity 
of relaxing the rig-our of the navigation 
law ib. Unspasonable enforcement of 
its 
rovisions ;n our 'Vest Innia islands, 
how met by the .American government, 
57,5. Advantageous pl'Ospects opened 
by the South American market, 57(;- 
579. Thwarted hy the ill-ad\'ised po- 
licy of the government, from deference 
to king Ferdinand, ib. .:\Ianner in 
which they have tl'eated the Indepenrl- 
ents, 580-5
3, Ferdinand's conduct 
in not abolishing the slave trade, 5S2. 
Erroneous notions prevalent on the 
effects of taxation on consumption, ,5
-t. ; 
illustrated by the result of the increased 
duties on sugar, gla<o's, and wine, 5
7, 
and the lowering those on tea, wine 
and spirits, and coffee, 588. Mode of 
collecting the revenue a heavy pressure 
on trade, 589, Ne..de(.t of our com- 
mercial interests by the administration, 
590. Our relations with Russia, Prus. 
sia, 591; Spain, 592; Austr!a, 593. 
Cession of Ragusa to Austria, 595. 
Transfer of Genoa to Sardinia, 596. 
Consequences of our foreign policy, 
597. Cantrast of the conduct of Ameri- 
ca to us, with that of the European 
Sovereigns, 598. AlterEd feelings of 
the French people towards liS, 599. 
l\Iotion of four resolutions, 600. 
l\1argaret of France, wife of Prince Henry, 
coronation of, I. 261. 
l\largaret of France, Queen of Edward I., 
coronation of, I. 263. 
_ of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI,. 
coronation of. I. 264, 
_ of York, D
lcbess of Burgundy, I. 266. 
VOl.. IV. 
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l\Iarie Antoinette, Queen of France, I. 
217. 
lVlaritime rights, British. question as to the 
preservation of, J. 146. Paper block- 
ades. 4.4,7. Denial that free ships 
make free goods, 448. Search for con- 
traband, 4-49. Not to be cOIl!;idered 
abandolled, becau
e not always ellforced, 
450. 
l\larks. men, proportion of among criminal 
prisoners, III. 218. 
1\1aroons in Jamaica, H. 139, 210. 
l\L\.RRIAGI
, DIVORCE, AND LEGITIMACY, 
DISCOURSE 01'l'THE LAW OF, III. 429. 
Importance of the law of marriage to 
the great interests of society, 43 J. 
Great diversities of, exhibited ill differ- 
ent Chri<;;tian countries, 432. Differ- . 
en('('s between England and Scotland, 
433--l35. Provisions of the English 
.JlarriHge Act evaded by the wealthy 
only, ib. Barbarous and uncertain 
character of the Scotch law, 437. 
Amendments and alterations which 
both require, ib. Object of the Bill of 
1833, 440. Couflict of the t\\'o laws 
re:òpècrillg" divorce, 4-1-1. 'rheir discre- 
pancy on legitimacy, 4,.1.3. Singular 
!"tHte of the English law of divorce, 
4.41<. Sentences of the Ecclesiastical 
Court
, ih A(.ts of Parliament, 446 
4 r= ' 
'.:>0. Lord Eldon and Lord Lauder- 
dale's bill, 450. Sir \Villiam Scott's 
(Lord Stowell's) decision in the case of 
Dalrymple, t3I. Character of that 
nobleman, ib. 456. See Scotch Mar- 
riage and Divorce Bill, 
l\larriages, imprudent, evils Qf, among the 
poor, I, 5-1-0. Necessity of applying 
l\J 1', l\lalthus' remedy, I. 5.t.0, 541. 
:
\Iarriott, (Sil. James), I. 449. 
..'J arryatt, (l\lr. of Coventry), HI. 414, 
415. 
- (Mr.) I. 429. 
l\Iar!'h, (Dr. Herbert), bishop of Peter- 
borough, I. 132, note, 159. 
1\larshall, (1\1r. of Leeds) III. 13!). 
- (lVlr. S. of Kendal), III. 136. 
l\lartens, ColIection des Traités, I. 651. 
Martial law abolished in England, II. 61 ; 
circumstances under which resort to 
would be justifiable, 70. 
Martin, (Richard, M p, for Galway), IV. 
52, 57. 
Martyr, who deserves the name, II. [26. 
1\1arvlebone, local acts for, IV. lfj4., 
Masquerade at. Naples, I. lIt", lIS. 
Massillon, sentiment of, II. 228, 229. 
l\lasters of Arts, III. 325. 
Masters' office in ChAncery, II. 40 I. 
20 
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Mathematicsand NatUl'al Philosophy, want 
of good elementary treatises 011, III. 
I W, 1[1; lecturers on, 119. 
Mathias, (f. J.) I, -l68. 
Matilda, Queen of \Villiam the Conquer- 
or, coronation of, I. 259, 2t10. 
_ Queen of Henry I. I 260, 
.Mauritius, slare trade in the, II 15, 249. 
Coolies imported into, from India, as 
labourers, ib Result of the experi- 
ment, 250, 251, 265-268. Plan of 
importing African labourers into, re- 
jected some years before, 363-3û
. 
1\laynard, (1\1 J', Sergeant
, II. 483. 
l\laynooth College, II. 326. 
Meade, a peljured witness, case of, II. 
388, 389. 
Mechanics' Institutions, historical sketch 
of the progrei's of. Ill. 128. Glasgow 
in 1
01, 129. Edinburgh School of 
Arts in 1821, 130-133. London in 
1824, 13.t.. Newcastle-upon Tyne in 
1824, 135. Kendal in 1824, 136. 
Carlisle, 131. Hawick. Haddington, 
Alnwick, 13S Manchester in 1825, 
ib. Leeds, 139, Liverpool, I-lO, 
Sheffield. 141. Aberdeen, Norwich, 
143. Dublin, Cork, ] 4,4 See Liver- 
pool Mechanics' Institution. 

1echanics' Magazine. (London), Ill. 101, 
123, 139. 
- (GI85gow), III. 101. 
Mechanics' Register. III, 107, 130, note. 
,Medical Relief, superiority of, under the 
New Poor Law to that of the old, nI. 
549, 550. 
Mediterranean morals. purity of, I. ] 6t. 
l\lelbourne, (Lord Viscount), II. 215, 
218-280, 5-1.6, 575; III. 318, 322, 
417, 597, 610, 624-626; IV. 91-98, 
10], 105, 113, 115, 120, 125, 127, 
139, 221, 230, 241-25[, 284, 309- 
315. 
- ministry, Lord Brougham's relations 
with the. and causes of his present op- 
position to, Ill, 571-574; IV. 183- 
188, 251-251,. See Canada-Civil 
List-Eastern Slave Trade-Neutral 
Rights. 
Meh.iIJe, (Henry Dundas, afterwards Vis- 
count), n. 8, 136. 
M:. p. defendants, II. 4-31. 
l\Jembers of Parliament, harassing duties 
of, IV. 161. Claims of their constitu- 
ents upon, 165, 166 
l\'lercantile System, great maxim of the, 
y- 567. Although nominalJy repudiated, 
still acted upon bf the British Govern- 
ment (of 1817), ib. Instances of, 569 
-574. 
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::Vlere, in Lincolnshire, charitable endmv- 
ment at, III, 28, 29, 37. 
l\Ierryman, (,:\Ir" Town- Clerk of Ayles- 
bury), 111, 415. 416, 
1\1 erton, statute of, III, 4.J.3, 469, 
l\1e!'ne process, evils of the system of ar- 
rest on, II. 409-.412. 

J essalina, the Empress, Queen Caro- 
line compared to, I. 217, 2-1-3. 
:l\1essina, I. 115, 159, J 60, 163. 
Methodists, prejudices against, in certain 
quarters, II. 5t, 53. 
- Missionaries in Jamaica, shocking 
treatment of by the planters, II. 145- 
1 -f.9. 
l\1exico, I. 5th 578, 579. 
1\lichael Angelo, II. 115. 
J1iddle cJasses, contrast between and the 
aristocracy, II. 595-598, GOO. 
l\Iiddle pas!.òage, horrors of the, ill the pre- 
sent day, II. 173-175, 189, 190. 
Middlesex, deficiency of mean
 of educa- 
tion in, III. 230, 231 
lVliddleton. (Dr., of Triuity College, Cam- 
bl'idge), III. 336. 
l\1ilan Commission, (to obtain evidence 
against Queen Caroline), I, 92, 95-97, 
HO, lIt., ItS, 131, 1.'>0, 152, note, 
159, 189, 196, 19U. 
l\lilan Decree, obje(.t aud provisions of 
the, y. 408, 510. 
::\1ilanese, Austrian oppressions in the, I. 
665. 
MiU, ( James), I. 53'?, note, Notice and 
character of, II. 304-306. 
-- (John), H. 305, note. 
l\tJlllington's, ( Professor), lectures on me- 
chanics. III. 135. 
l\1iJIions, contrast of the 1500 squandered 
in war, and one in the arts of peace, III. 
586, 5t)7. 
Military Flogging, opinions beginning to 
prevail respecting, in ] t)10, 1.3. Stric- 
tures upon, by .L\1r, Cobbett, 4. Re- 
marks upon, by 1\11'. John Scott, 7-10. 
Speeches in favour of Messrs. J. and J. 
L. Hunt, and 
lr. John Drakal'd, pro- 
seclHed by the crown for publishing .l\-lr. 
Scott's remarks, 13-t"!3, Opposite 
verdicts returned hy the juries of \Vest- 
minster and Lincoln, 10, 11. Influence 
on public opinion produced by these 
trials, 11. Present state of the ques- 
tion, 12. See Lashes. . 
Military revolutions, the worst of an, I, 641. 
l\libler, (Rev. Dean), II. 8. 
MiJton's remarks on the Prelacy of the 
Church of England, I. :HO, 341. Quo- 
tations from, 

 1, 
50; III. 87. PasJ 
sage of, parodied, lI. 574-., 



l\lincio, the river, J. 672. 
l\linistry, constitutional doctrine respect- 
ing the responsibility of a change of, IV. 
97,IOI,llf-12i. 
Minorca, Russian hankering after, I. 6ú i, 
674. 
l\1into, (Earl of, First Lord of the Aù. 
miralty), HI. tH lI, 611, (j 15, 62/}', 626. 
l\liracles, H ume's argument against, III. 
3:3(i. 
Mirror, (the), a weekly periodical, Ifl. I (!6. 
l\lisprison of treason, not capi
al by the 
Ellglish law, 11. 9
, 105-108. Iin. 
l\lissionaries, (\V est India), causes of the 
planters' hostility to, II. 45, S6, 94, 96. 
98, I 18. Infamous treatment of several 
:\1Iethodists in Jamaica, 14,6-! .:t9. 
Causes of theil' superior influence over 
the negroes, compared with the esta- 
blished clergy, I U6. 
l\lissi5sippi Scheme, I. 519. 
J\Ioira, (l< ar] of, afterwards Marquess of 
Hastings), I. 25. 
Monaghan, county of, IV. 31. 
:Monasteries, effect of their destruction Bud 
seizure, by Henry VIII. 111,479, 
.i\10ney Bills, privilege of the House of 
Commons to introduce) IV. 159. Pro- 
priety of relaxing the practice, in orùer 
to have certain bills origi'uated in the 
Lords, 160, 
l\loney-market, state of, in 1817, I 560, 
563. 
l\loncy's, (I4ieutenant General), " Letter 
to Mr. Windham on the defence of the 
country;" notice of, and extract from, 
I, 3, 75, 76. 
Montesquieu, (Pn;sident de), II. 290 
Monte Video, r. 582; II. 262, 263, 281. 
l\10ntgomery, (James, of Sheffield), III. 
143, 
l\lont St. Gothard, I. 221. 
Montserrat, negro freedom in, II. 201. 
Montalvo, (General), I, 581. 
l\'loore, (Peter, Esq, 1\1. P. for Coven- 
try), I. 558. 
IVIOI'ning sittings in parliament preferable 
to night, IV. 172. 

lorpeth, III. 138. 
Mortgager, should be allowed to sue for 
his rights, n. 400. 
Mortg-age.deed, case of action upon a, II. 
431, 434, 
1\IIosambique, II. 250, 268. 
Moscow, the burning of, I, 486, 631. 
Moss, (Henry and Helen), shocking 
cruelty of, to a female slave, n. 149, 
151. Inadequate punishment of, how 
rt'garded by the Bahama planter
, 152, 
153. 
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1\10tt08, use of, I. 34. 
"Moulltain, the," a section of the Whig 
party in parliament, I. 475, 638. 
JVluftis. the, I. 613, 
l\;1ulgra\'e, (Earl of, now Marquess of Nor- 
man by), IV. 93, 95, 103. 
l\lunicipal corporation bill, IV. 104, 156. 
- franchise, the effect of making lower 
than the parliamentary, III. 375. 
l\111rray, (General, Governor of De- 
merara), II. 55) .')6, 60, 63, 6b, 70, 71, 
79, 91- 
- (Sir George, secretary for the 
Colonies), II. 15, 249. 
1\1utiny Act, II. 62, 63, 109. 


NABon of Arcot's members in the House 
of Commons, II. 586. 
Napier's (Prof. M.) Supplement to En- 
cyclopædia Britannica, III, 130, note. 
Naples, I. 113,115,117. 134, It-O, L4.5, 
148, 151, 159, 162, 163, 201,207,215, 
216, 221. 
- Revolution of, in 1820, I. 64,0, 64]. 
Napoleon, the emperor, n. 425, 44-1-, 48-t., 
-i
,I), 540,61 t.. See Buonaparte. 
National Schools, III. 326 
Naval IlIquiry, commission of, 111. 22, 26, 
197, 19ð, 398. 
- Revision commis
ion, Ill. 398. 
- officers, generally friendly to the 
trade, II. 141, 143, 2.t-3. 
Navigation la\\., necessity of a revision of, 
I. 57-t. Injury inflicted by an attempt 
to enforce its rigour against the Ameri- 
cans, 575. 
Nary, contrast between the treatment of, 
aurl the army, at the peace, I, 620. 
NEGRO SLAVERY, SPEECH ON, delivered in 
the House of Commons, July 13, 1830, 
II. 129. Apology for entering so late 
upon the subject. Causes of delay, 
J 31, 132. Colonial independence a 
bugbear, 133. Example of the Ame- 
rican contest inapplicable, 134, Mr. 
Burke's Slave. Code bill, 185. Denial 
of figh t of property in man, 136. Ex- 
amiuation of the alleged happy condi- 
tion of the Slaves by the tests of popu- 
lation and crime, 136-141. Evidence 
of the Protecwr of the slaves, Lord 
Rodllev, .Admirals Barrington and 
Evans; as to their happy state, 141- 
143, Case of the Rev. T. W. 
Bridges, of Jamaica, 143. Atrocious 
conduct of the Jamaica planters to 
the Methodist missionaries, 146-149. 
Cruelty of Mr. and 1\I1rs. Moss, of the 
Bahamas, to a female slave, J 49, 153. 
Continuance of the traffic by the Por. 
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tuguese. EnOl mOlls importation into 
the Brazils in 1829. 153-and by the 
French, 154. l\lotion of resolution 
for the mitigation and final abolition of 
slavery, 156, 157. .. 
Negro Emancipation Act one of the great 
measures of Lord Grey's government, 
IV. 103. 
NEGRO ApPRENTICES, 
PEECH 0:-1 THE 
IMMEDIATE EMAXCIPATION OF, Febru- 
ary 20, 1838, II. 179, Dedication to 
Lord Sligo, )81. Exordium, J85. 
Anxiety felt in 1833 for the result of 
the emancipation in August 1834, 193. 
Conduct of the negrocs on its arrival, 
194-198, Their industry and good 
order have falsified all the planters' pre- 
dictions, 198-20 I. Their conduct in 
the islands where their emancipation 
was completed, :W I, 202, 209. Their 
claim to entire liberation in 1838 proved 
to be irl'esistible, 203. Delusions pre- 
valent when the Emancipation Act was 
passed, Rnd under which the apprentice- 
ship was agreed to, 205. These being 
dissipated, the ground for the f<trther 
continmmce of the latter removed, 206. 
Allegation of loss to the planter shewn 
to be baseless, 207. State of the negro 
apprentice proved to be little, if at all 
better, than under slavery, 211. Food, 
hours of work, 212. Administration 
of justice, 213, Monstrous severity of 
the punishments, 214 Slave owners 
not to be trusted wi th making laws on 
slavery, 218. Necessity of strong Par- 
liamentary resolutions, 219. PerOl'a- 
tion, I. i6. 
Nelson, (Lord), I. 620; III. 592. 
Nero, the emperor, a prototype of George 
IV. I. 243. 
NEUTRAL RIGHTS, SPEECH ON, delivered 
in the House of Lords, Tuesday, July 
10, 1838. III. 605. Admiralty Orders 
supposed to have been issued, to pre- 
vent the access of neutrals to the coast 
of Spain, 607. AS5uming the exi!iìtellce 
of these orders, we have no right, even 
as beJligerents, to exercise such a right, 
611-6 I 4. As we are not belliger- 
ents, we have still less title, 615. Blus- 
ter of Lord l\Iinto about breach of 
confidence, ib. Why was no notice 
given to neutral powers? 616. The 
parties to the Quadruple Alliance never 
contemplated any interference with 
them, 618. Prollability of other alli- 
ances ha \>ing arisen out of that, 619. 
Certainty that a defensive aJIiance ex- 
ists between Sardinia and Austria, 62]. 
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Laudable character of such alliances, ib. 
Motion for production of the instruc- 
tions and notification, 62:3. Outline of 
the debate, and its ffsults, 624-626. 
Neutrals. how affected ùy the Orders in 
Council, I. 4(10. Fallacy in consider- 
ing the mercantile fr;mds of, as evidence 
of hostile purpose towards us, 407, 40
. 
Newcastlt', (Duke of), III. 392, 393, 
- upon- Tyne, claim of, to a share in 
the East India trade, I, 42:!, 
- l\Iechanics' Institution, III. 135. 
- Literary Society, III. 136. 
Newcomen's stearn engine, ITI. 16.5. 
New Granada, I. 58). 
Newport, t Sir John) III. 352. 
Ne\V!-paper attacks upon the Poor Law 
Amendment act, IV. 541, 54:!, 548, 
550, 55"2, 55;3, 555-557, b61. 
Newspaper stump abolition, anticipation 
of the good effects of the, IIr. 602. 
Newton, (Sir Isaac) II J 123, 23,). 
- (1\1r. lecturer 011 astJ'Oliomr) III. 
134, 
New York, state of manufactures in, in 
1812, I. 457. 
Nnvgate school!Õ, III. 
4R, :250. 
Nichol, (Mr. lecturer at K(>ndal
 ) HI. 137. 
NicholJ, (Sir John) II. i$55. 
Nieholson's Dictionary of A rchiteeture, 
III. 107, note. 
Nico]ay, (Sir Wm. Governor of tbe 1\1au- 
ritius,) II. 264. 
Nisi Prius cases, I r. 407, 465. 
Nohility, the unciellt, ill favour of the 
Reform BilJ, H. 627. 
Non mi recordo, I. 13U, ]38, 142, 1-1,5, 1-1-9, 
150, 158. 
Norbury, (Lord, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas in lreland) IV. 40- 
44, 56. 
Normal Schools, necessity of establishing. 
in England, 111. 25 I. 
North, (Lord), III. 352; IV. 231. 
- (Sir Dudley), I, 239, 240. 
North's, (Roger), Lives of Lord Keeper 
Guildford, &c. II. 326, 327. 
Northamptonshire, III. 517, 518. 
Northern circuit, II, 351. 
Northumber]and, school in, Ill. 61. 
Norway, cause of the loss of the trade of, 
I. b69, Transfer of to Sweden, I, 669. 
- II. 411. 
Norwich, corporation of, IV. 104. 
- Mechanics' Institution, III. 143. 
Nothings, (the), of Lord Grey's adminis- 
tration, IV. 80, 81. 
Notices, number of, in the House of Com- 
mons at the commencement of session 
1837, IV. ]62, 197. 



November, a better time for Parliament 
meetin.g' than February, IV. ] 72. 
Noy, C\1r. Attorney-general) 11.606,607. 
OASTLER, (Mr.) IV. 555-558. 
Oath of the Scottish clergy and barons to 
the queen at her coronation, J, 265. 
O'ConneH (Daniel), III. 10, note, IV. 270. 
Octavia, the Roman empress, resemblance 
of her case to that of Queen Caroline, 
J. 243, 
:J..J,. 
OffensÌ\'e alliances, character of, III. 261. 
Old Sarum, II. 58+, .5H6, .588, I.)O:J. 
Oldfield, (l\1r.), n. 169. 
Oldi, Countess, attendant on Queen Ca., 
roline, I. '(:'07, 20H. 
Omptedu, (Baron), Hanoverian minister, 
I. t 1 " i 12. 
" Opportunity, The," a pamphlet by Mr. 
Stephen, I. .,105. 
Orangemen in Ireland, IV. 28, 29. 
Oratores Graeci, a Reiske, IV. 391-494, 
notes. 
Orators and Oratory, Greek and Roman. 
Sce Eloquence, Ancient; Inaugural 
Discourse. 
Order in Council of July 1837. See 
Eastern slave trade, 
Orders in Council; the first issued by the 
\\'hig ministry, in January tH07, J. :399. 
The lattcr by the Tory ministry in 
) S07 and 180P, 407. Fallacies running 
through them, a3f1. How regarded bv 
the Americans, 40 I ; results, 4"8. P
- 
titions against, from the merchants and 
manufacturers in 180B,409. Renewed 
petitions in 1 R 12, and parliameutary 
inquiry granted, 4.10 Beneficial ef- 
fects of the repeal of, 51 R 
- SPEECH ON TH F MOTION FOR RE- 
CALLING, I. t t 7-1.<52. See Commerce 
and Manufactures. 
Ordnance department, vast expenditure 
of, during war, I. 4.14. 
Oroonoko, the river, II. 2+. 
Ortoll, (Rev. 1\'11'. Methodist missionary 
in Jamaica) II. 1

6, US, ) 49. 
Ottoman Porte, the, I. 595, 673. 
Out-door relief, not prohibited by the Poor- 
law Amendment Act, III. 5
7-5-t9. 
Oxenstiern's, (the Swedish chancellor) 
remark to his son, IV. iij. 
Oxford corporation, III. 4H.
. 
- parochial act, III, 5it., 51-5. 
- University, HI. 8, 30. 48, 56. 'IIote, 
57, 1 E7, ) 9.:), 
18, :j,W-3i.h 3
O, 155. 
- and Cambridge libels, III. 616. 
Outlawry, evils of the process of, II. 4) 2, 
-1-1 3. 
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Paine, (Thomas), I. 345. 
Paisley, burgh of, IIJ, 379. 
Paley, (Dr.) III. H29. 
Palm the Nuremberg bookseller, shot by 
order of Napoleon, J. 81. 
Palmerston, (Lord), II, 5,),6, 597. 
Papineau, (Mr ) IV. 270. 
Parchment, lash of, a more powerful 
scourge than a rod of iron, II. 456. 
Paris, I. 179-HH. 
- the university of, Ill. 221. 
- (.Matthew), I. 
63, 
- a Demerara negro, II. 78-9 I. 
Parish schools, reasons for not establish- 
ing, in 1835, III. 219-228. 
Parke, (Mr. Justice James), II. 314. 
Parker, (Alderman, of East Retford), III. 
420. 
Parkes, (Mr.) 1,454. 
Parkes's, (.Mr. ) History of Court of Chan- 
cery, II. 481. 
Parliament, life in, III. .593. 
_ speech on the Business of, June 5, 
1837. IV. )5)-180. See Business, &c. 
Parliamentary committees, objectionable 
practice of members voting 011, without 
hearing the evidellce, IV. 165-170. 
Their conflicting decisions, 175, 1',6. 
-'eloquence. the requisites for success- 
ful. I. 402-40-t. 
- franchise, necessity of a great exten- 
sion of, III. 508. 
-- law commission of, 1654, 11, 481, 
-1.82. 
- law committee after restoration, II. 
48:
. 
- Reform II. 53]. Changes produced 
by time in the original structure of the 
representation, and the community re- 
presented, 5:
3. Grounds for demanding 
a reform, 5
3f1. Progress of opinion in 
its favour after the American war, 538. 
Checked by the French Revolution, 53P. 
Re,.ived after 1 H 1 0, .5-1-1. Anti-reform 
pal'ty joined by l\:1essrs. Canning, Hus- 
kisson, and Ward, ib. Characters of 
these three, 542-5t.5. Separation of 
the survivors of Mr. Canning's party 
from the Duke of 'Vellington's minis- 
try in 1828, 5t6. Reform leaders: 
Mr. 'V yvilJ, 5-1.7; lU ajor Cartwright, 
54-8-5:)0, In parliament, Su' Francis 
Burdett; l\1r. Lamhton j Lord John 
Russell, j51. Plan (jf J 8:
 J, 552. De- 
fects of the me3sure j entire extinction 
of clo
e boroughs, ib. Too great lIum- 
bel' of small constituenciEs, 553. Ine. 
quality of the distribution, 554. Too 
long duration of parliaments, ib. Li. 
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mited extent of the suffrage, 5.).). Pro- 
babilities of farther change, 556. 
p ARU^l\IE
TARY R.}
FOIU\I, SPEECH ON, 
delivered by the Lord Chancellor in the 
House of Lord!", October 7, 1831. IT. 
b57, Exordium, 559. Reply to ob- 
jections of Lord Dudley, 561, The 
Reform bill not revolutionary, 562. 
The present administration not prone 
to change, 563. Their Jaw reform ap- 
proved by the H(1u
e and Lord Dudley 
himself, 564. The present system not 
recommended ùy ancient authority; 
close boroughs and long parliaments 
denounced by Dean Swift, ib. 565, 
'Vbo and what are the propounders of 
the measure? 566. Who arid what 
are its opposers? 568. Earl of \Vin- 
cbelsea, ib. EHrl of l\lansfieJd. 570. 
Lord 'VharncJiffe, 572. Earl of Har- 
rowùy, 575. His complaint of peers' 
eldest sons being excluded, 1I0t founded 
on fact, 579, Lord Sandon's excJ lIsion 
from Tiverton. and elt'ction for Liver- 
pool, 580. Fallacy as to popuJation, 
not property, heing the new basis of reo 
presentation, 581. Gross ahuses of the 
present system; the Nabob of Arcot's 
mem hers, 586. Pauper freemen and 
burgage-tenant voters, 587. Jobbing 
of seats, a road to the peerage, 588, 
589. Contrast between the newly 
created peers and those elevated b}' the 
old sy:;;tem, ,590. Fruits of the system, 
591. Comparatively model'll date of the 
horough representation. ib. Report of 
the Committee, 16
3-4, on the right 
of franchise, .193. Ohjt:ctions to the 
L,IO qualification aJ!s\\,precJ, 595. The 
inconvenience of the non re-election of 
ministers of the crown admittt'd, 598. 
Lord Harrowby's simile, 599. Choice 
to be made by the ministry between 
the support of him and his friends, and 
that of the middle classes, and their 
preference of the latter justified, ib. 
602. Ohjection to members being 
delegates, 603, Changes produced by 
time, 606. The kil1g's {'oronation oath, 
607. The well working of the present 
system denied, (j I O. The Pol
tical 
U lJions and threatened refusal to pay 
taxes, f) 15. Necessity of conciliating 
and paying respect to the wishes of the 
peopJe, fj 1
. Advice to the Lords to 
do ai> they would be done hy, 619. 
Benefits to he expected from the mea- 
sure, 621. Lesson from tlJ(
 history 
of Catholic Emancipation, 624. De- 
nial that the Bill is ft'jected by the 
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aristocracy; a majority of the ancient 
nobility in its favonr, 626. Peroration, 
628, 
Parliamentary reporters, I. 601., 636; H. 
2l:1; III. i I :3. 
- school-grants of 1833 and 18:34, 
great benefits produced by, III. 2:j3. 
Pamell, (Sir Henry) IV. 234. 
Parr, (Rev. Dr.), J. 243. 
Parry. (1\11'. Secretary to the Education 
Commission) III, 45, 46, 50. 
Parson, claim
 of the poor upon the, in 
old times, III. 480. 
Parties, admissibility of evidence of, in 
their own Cduse, II. 438-442. 
Partnership, law of, II. 478. 
Patents, Bill of 18:35 respecting, IV. 177. 
Patronage, official, abusive exercise of, III. 
50, note. 
-, to whom the great object of desire, 
III. 350. 
Paturzo, ( witneis agail,st Queen Chroline) 
I. J
8, 129, 138, 139,159,160-168. 
Paul, Emperor of Hussia, I. 630, 633. 
Pauper marriages, great evil of, I. 540. 
Pauperism, funds productive of, III. 63, 
Pavia, the university of, III. 3:l1. 
Peace, contrast of the effects of the one 
million spellt in the arts of, to the 1500 
millions squandered in war, III. 586. 
Peace of 1815, general distress occasioned 
by, 1. 491, 5 I 6, 595. 
Pearson, (John, Advocate-General of 
llengal), II. 263-26-1. 
Peasantry of England, character of, 8S 
affected by the poor laws, III. 477,489, 
496. 
Pecuniary checks more inapplicable to 
slave-trading than any other, II. 
7. 
Peel, (1\11'., 1l0w Right HOllourahle Sir 
Robert), III. 7, 8, 179-
13, 597; IV. 
51-53, 55. 
Peerage, qualities which have generally 
raised men to the, II. 581. 
Peers of recent creation hostile to Reform 
Bill, II. 6i8. 
Pelham, (.1\11'. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), IV. 100. 
Peninsular 'Val', I. 430, 460.462. 
Penny politrcs and Science, III, 602. 
Pension List, not yet remodelled, IV 652 
-635. 
Perceval, (Right Honourable Spencer), 
I. 110, 40-1. Assassination of, 4lt, 
412, Character of, I. 493; IV. 121. 
Pericles, C"haracter of as an orator, IV. 427. 
Perjury, rule of law respecting proofof, II. 
4JO. Rash swearing different from,439. 
Perry, (James, and l...ambert), case of, 
for libel on George III., I. 375. 



Personal allusions, in wbat ligbt disclaim- 
ers of to be viewerl, III. 196. 
Peru, I 544; IV. 279-282, 
Peter I. Emperor of Russia, I. 629. 
Peterborough, (Dr. 1\larsh, Bishop of), 
I. 131, 159; III, 47. 
Petition of right, for putting an end to 
martial law. II, 61, 62. 
- for t he recovery of an estate, II. 
383, 384. 
- to Parliament, great effects pro- 
duced by, in 1812 and 1816, I. 492- 
49ft Plan adopted by the Whig Go- 
vernment for nulli(yillg, 499. 
Philadelphia Library Company, III. 140. 
Philip. king of 1\lacedon, IV. 390 -404, 
436-439. 
Philanthropist, the true, III. 173-175. 
Philip and Mary, proclamation of, II. 61. 
Philippa, Queen of Edward III" coro- 
nation of, I, 26:3, 278. 
Philippine Company, I. 581. 
Phillips's ( Charles) Recollections of Cur- 
ran, IV. 10, note. 
- (1\11'., Lecturer on Chemistry), III. 
134, 
- Law of Evidence, II. 109. 
Phillpotts, (Rev. Dr. Henry, now Bishop 
of Exeter), I. 327. See Exeter. 
Phipps, (General), II. 244. 
Pitt, (Right Honourable William), I. 23, 
45, J 10. Character of his policy. 486, 
588. His establishment of 1792, j09 
-611,615,634; II. 8. His conduct 
on the slave-trade question, 12-14, 
136, 244,53S,5
9,54J,547,563,b91, 
599, note, 628; III. 483, 48..J, 506, 507, 
551, 591-593,599; IV. lOG, 227. 
Pittsburgh, a town in the United States, 
amazmg increase o
, in 18 years, I. 
457, 4.58, 
Pizarro's rebellion in Pem, narrative of 
the suppression of, by Pedro de la 
Gasca, 282. 
Place and power, the prerogatives and en- 
joyments of, III. 599, 560. 
Place and power, influence of, I. 637. 
Plague of London, picture of, I. 422. 
Planters' loss by negro emancipation, an 
uttei' delusion, II, 205. The measure 
a source of great guin, and we have 
actually paid twenty millions for no- 
thing, iU7. Possi
le future danger, 
arising from their fears and infatuation, 
99, JOO. 2=l0-1. 
Plato, III. 87. 
- character and style of, as an orator 
and writer, IV. 420, 421. 
Pleading, special, n. 414. Principles 
which should regulate, 41.3. How far 
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departed from in practice: ]. Verhosity, 
416. 2. Incollsistency, 4-23. 3. Re- 
pugnaucy, ib. 4. Pleading double, 
425. 5. Restriction upon Demurer, 
425. 6. FOI'mal errors, 4
8. Cases 
il1ustrative of the evils of the system, 
431-486. 
Plomer, (Sir Thos, Master of the Rolls,) 
II, 46I. 
Plunkett, (Lord, ChanceHor of Ireland,) 
n. 460, 576, 577, 618; IV. 95. 
Pluralities and Non-residence Bill, III. 
574, 595. 
Plutarch's Lives, III, 106; IV. 408, 414, 
419, 421. 
Poachers,ftræ naturæ, II. 373. 
Pock1ington School, Yorkshire, III. 5, 
30, 36, 38, 59, 199. 
Poggio Bracciolini, Life of, by Dr. Shep- 
herd, I 469. 
Poland, conduct of Russia towards, 1. 
658, 659. 
Police Committee, complaint of the, 
against Lord Sid mouth, for usurpation 
of patronage, n. 350, note. 
Political Economy, abuse of the terms 
and doctrines of, n. 277, 278. Blun- 
ders anrl evils of the mercantile sys- 
tem adopted by om' rulers, I. 567-574. 
- anonymous lectures on, Ill. 175-6. 
- Economists, English and French, 
III. 506-509. 
- Knowledge, impropriety of with- 
holding from the people at large, III. 
109, 110, 171-) 73, 602. 
- Unions, dangerous character of, II. 
616. 
Pollock, (Mr. Frederick, Common Law 
Commissioner), ß. 314. 
Pompey, Cicero's speech before, III. 93. 
Pondicherry, II. 272, 273. 
Ponsonby, (Mr. late Chancellor of Ire- 
land), IV. 27, 28, 29. 
POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL, SPEECH 
ON moving the second reading of, de- 
livered in the House of Lords, July 
21, a 83"', Ill. 473. Exordium, 475. 
Origin of the Poor Law, 5th of Eliza- 
beth, 479. Mischievous effect of per- 
manent funds allotted to their suppor
, 
480. Of the construction put upon 
the words of 43d Elizabeth, 4,81. 
Allowance scheme introduced by the 
act of 1796, 481, 482, 489. Injustice 
of the blame thrown on the magistracy, 
48:2. Errors of Mr. Gilbert's act, and 
Mr, Pitt, 48:3, 484. True principle, 
against which the whole admiJlistratioIl 
of the Poor Laws sins, 484,485. Evil 
effects of a constant fUlld, on botb 
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giver and receiver, <k:6. Different 
species of charity. 487. Improved 
ideas on the sul
iect, 488, Conse- 
quences to wh:eh the system has led, 
489. Two excuses off
red in its de- 
fence, 4.S9-491. Issuing' of the Poor 
lÆW Inquiry Commj
sioll, 1.92. He- 
ports of Commissioners; tribute to their 
sf\"('ral merits. 493. Facts brol1g1lt 
out: l. A ble-bodied men prefer a 
small sum in idlenes!':, to larger WfJges 
earned by labour, 49-t, 2. Paupers re- 
ceiving relief better off than the inde- 
pendent labourers, 496. Horrible feel- 
ings eng-endered hy the system, 497. 
Foresight of the authors of tbe statute 
of Elizabeth. 498. Actual position of 
the country-precipice on which it is 
standing, -199, Root of the evil-want 
of system, in unity and practice, 501. 
Contrast between a good and bad sys- 
tem in adj()inin
 parishes, 502. The 
Scotch system, ib. Inference of the 
necessity of a central, uniform, and ri- 
gorous plan of administration, 503 
Danger of leaving it in the hands of 
the parties intere3ted, ib. Case in il- 
lustration, 504, 50b. Objection to the 
measure as a thing framed by theorists, 
and visionaries, and political econo- 
mists, 506, Vindication of the lattEr, 
ib., 509. Necf'ssity of a central board, 
and ample discretionary powers being 
entrusted to the members of it, 510. 
Controul over the Commissioners and 
their aets, 514. Just; ticatiûn of the 
powers given to them, ib ,516. Other 
alterations introduced in the bill; in 
the law of settlement, 516-521; in 
the bastard laws, 5:!2. Circumstances 
which ba\'e connected the speakel' with 
tbe question, 5:!4. Consolatory re- 
tlections for the government who pro- 
pose the measure, 525. 
POOR LAW A
IF.NDME
T ACT, SPEECH IN 
DEt'ENCE OF THE, delivered in the 
House of Lords, 
Iarch 20, 1838, IV. 
5
7. Exordium: reasons fùr undertak- 
ing the task, 5i9-53)' Historyand ob- 
jt:'ct
 of thp measure, 531. Great suceess 
already attending it, and greater antici- 
pated, 5:33. Complaint of the want of 
definite charges, 534-536. Allegation 
of unconstitutional powers given ill the 
b
ll disproved, 537. Amount of pa- 
tronage, [}=38. Term of commission- 
ers' appointments, 539. Powers of, and 
C"ontroul over, the commissioners, 540. 
Public ðis('u
sion, 541. Contrast of 
thf' powe' s giH'n hy \'arious 100'al acts 
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under the old system, with tbose of tIle 
present act, 543-546 Dt:nial of ont- 
door relief being- prohibited, 547. Su- 
Jwriority of the medi('al relief under the 
new system, 549. Unfairness of the 
attack
 made upon the commissioners 
and other officers, by the most false and 
unfoundpd charges, 550. Various in- 
stan('es of this, 55"2-558. Inflam- 
matory language of the R,-'v. l\Ir. 
Stephens, ib. 560. Of a provincial 
jOllrnaJist, 561. Trihute of approba- 
tion to the conduct of the people at 
large, 502. Contrast of the operation 
of the old and Tlew systems, 564-. 
Gr.eat saving by the latter, 566. The 
fullest inquiry challenge.l into its 
merits, 567. Peroration, 568. 
Poor Laws, inapp1icabilty of, to Ireland, 
IV. 64-. 
Poor- rates, thrown entirely on the land, 
I. 5:!8. Abuses to which this has led, 
5:29. Great increase of, 530. Ne- 
cessity of a revi
ion of the system, 
538-541. Instances of the operation of, 
in Cambridgeshire, 504; ßnd in Spital- 
fields, 558. As now raised and applied, 
producti ve of pauperism, III. 4, note. 
Pope, quoted, I. 
45; II. 233. 
-'s 1\18. in British l\lusellm, IV. 388. 
Popham's, (Sir Home), circular, I. 438. 
Popular education, 
reat effects wbich it 
has already produced, and will stiH pro- 
d uce, II. 2

, 
23. 
Portugal, cause of favour to the wines of, 
in the British tariff, I. 571. Elltitled, 
in case of attack, to claim our assis- 
tance, 654-, 674, 675. 
- suffered to continue the sJave- trade, 
from her weakness, III. ü20. 
Portugut'se, the fir!'t ùrigiuators of the negro 
slave-trade, II. 

, 24 I. Present state of 
the trade among, 22,177, 189-ì 9
,252. 
Porto Rico, increase of sugar cultivation 
in, II. 2:!. 
Poverty, the qualification origina]]y re- 
quired for admission to the Cluuter 
House, 'Vinchester CoIlE'ge, Eton 
College, 'V e
tmin
ter School, and 
King's, Trillity, and St.John's Colleges, 
Cam bridge, III. 54, 55. 
Powers, doctrine of, in law, II, 456 
Pozzo di Borg-o, (Count, Russian am- 
bas!-ador\ J, 634, note. 
Practical politicians, expositioll of the 
system of commercial policy acted up- 
on by the, I, 5û4-5ï4. 
Prague, comt of Charles X. at, IV. 137. 
PreisiHg, (AIIII, an intended witness 
agailist Queen Caroline), I. 216, 239. 



Prelacy, state of, in the tbree kingiloms, I. 
3:36, 337. l\lilton's picture of, 340, 
S-tl. 
Press, JicentiouslIess of tl1e, in 1810, I, 
15, 16 In 1820, after QUf'en Caro- 
line's acquittal, 291-29:1. 'Who bave 
been the especial promoters of it, 
355. 
_ free, characteristics of, and fair sub- 
jects of discussion for. II. 3:35, See 
Libel Law. 
- the periodical, great influence ot
 
from what derived, II, 621, 6:22. 
Previous question, a parliamentary phrase, 
mt'aning of, I. 476; II, 124, ":227, 2i
, 
273, 
l'ri vate business in pal'lianwnt, unsatis- 
factory mode of transHcting. IV. I ü 1- 
171. Proposed plan fÖr reronning, 
17:!-180, 
Privilege of parliament, Ilse of in evail- 
irig paymcJlt of debts, II 431,470. 
- 
 aturül course of irregular:alld ano- 
malous power, to increase and provoke 
resistance, IV. 3:i9. Reviving disposi- 
tion in favour of, :142. Case of 1\11'. Long 
Wellesley in 1831, 3.1,3. 1\1r, L. 
Charlton in 18:Ji, 344-346. New 
case ill 1831. .Action for libel for 
selling the Parliameutary papers,-con- 
duct of Chief J lIstice Denman, 

4S. 
Ab!'urd Report of the Commons' Com- 
mittee on the subject, :jl9. Their 
signal defeat, 34.;.;. Consequences to 
society if the privilege had ueen e
tab- 
lished in these jn
tance8, 3jJ. SOllud 
views of pr
cedìllg statesmen, 85i. See 
J udgmen t; 'Ve 11 esley. 
Privy COhIlCi], Court of, II, 356-366, 
511. 
-, Judicial Committee, II. 366, note; 
III. 449; IV. 177-178. 
Prize-Appeal Court, I. 402, 406; II. 28 
-30, 1wte, 
Protector of the slaves, evidence of the, 
as to their happy state, II, 14l. 
Prussia, overthrow of by Napoleon in 
1806, 1,395-396, 
-, commercial rclations with in ]817, 
I. 501-592. 
-, (king of), a party to the Holy Al- 
liance Treaty, I. 6
5, 655, 656, 664, 
66j, 667, f
 68; III, 88. 
Prynne's Parliamentary 'frits, II. 548, 
593, 606, 607. 
Psalm, the hUlJdredth, a clerical anecdote, 
III. 4J5. 
Plibl:c Prosecutor, great wdnt of in Eng- 
land, 1. ::383. Ailvalltagl's and mode 
of at:tioll ot
 in Scolldnd, I. 386. 
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Puffendorff, III. 454. 
Punchbowl of warrants, anecdote of tbe, 
II, 377. 
Puuilits, the Court intcrpreters of the 
Englisl} judges in Inilia. II. 364. 
Punishment, theory of crime and, III. 
238-242, 
Pyrenee
, the real frontier of Portugal as 
well as of Spain, I. 675. 


QUADRUPLE alliance, ...Ill. 618, 619. 
Quakers' evidence, II, 449, 450, nute. 
See Friends. , 
Quamina, a Demerara negro, II. 73, 76, 
89, 90, 113. 
Quarter Sess:ons, II. 373, 374. 
Quarterly Review, I. 236. 
QUEEN' CONSORT'S UIGHT TO BE CROWNED 
WITH THE KI
G, AnGU.MENT BEt"ORE 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL IK SUPPORT OF, 
July 5, 1821, I. 255. General pro.. 
positioll, 275. Enumeration of eases, 
258, 273, Rule since the Revolution, 
273. Uniformity of usage and practice 
establishes the right, 274. Other coro- 
uation claims always deúlt with on the 
same principle, 275. Rights in other 
persons growillg out of the ceremony, 
:-7t). Use and purpose of it, 280, 2tH. 
Telldency of withholding it, 282. Right 
gin>)l for the benefit of the realm, ib. 
Ohjection answered of requiring a pro- 
clamation from the crown, 2ô3. And 
that the queen cannot prescribe, 2
4. 
Conclusion, 285. 
Queflls- consort in :France, coronation of, 
I. 259. 
- Scotlalld, coronation of, I. 264, 265. 
Quesllai, (Dr., the French economist), III. 
508. 
Questions, Leading, objectionable char- 
acter of, on trials, II. 72. 
Quilltilian, III, 80, 92; IV. 420, 422, 
423, 4.25. 
Quotations, applicable and inapplicable, 
II. 233, 23-1<, 


RADNOR, (Earl of) II. GO,t, 606; HI. 318, 
403, /)51. 
Ragusa, cession of, to Austria, I. 59.). 
Railway Bills, proceedings of the House 
of Commons' Committees on, IV. 166, 
170, 176. 
Rainsford, (Lord Chief .Justice), IV. 387. 
Rammies and Blenheim, price of the vic- 
tùries of. I. 4.62, 
Ramnad, appeal-(,
h;e respecting the l\Ius- 
nud of, II. 362, 
Rash swealing) remarkable instal:ce of, II. 
4-39, 440. 
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Rastel1i, (witness against Queen Caro- 
line). Y. ]83. 196, 197,242. 
Ratcliffe, (Rev. ::Vlr., methodist mission- 
arv in Jamaica), II, ] 46. 
Rathbone. ((he), case of, HI. 612. 
Raymond's. (Lord), Reports, I. 363. 
TIeading. difference of taste for, in Eng- 
land ami Scotland, HI. 107. 108. 
_ cursory, unfavourahle effects of, 110. 
_ societies, 111. plan of, to numbers 
while at work, 11:3, 114. 
_ (town of), school charities. III. 31, 
32. 
Real Actions, II. 461, 466, 467. 
- Estatf>s. assimilation of the laws 
respecting recommended. II. 382 
Reality and description. supposed differ- 
ence of effect produced by, I. 46,47, 8::!. 
Real Property, law of, II. 32;3. 
- Commission, II, 313, 315, 380, notes; 
461, note; 486, 489, 
Rector of the University of Gla!'gow, 
Inaugural discourse on being installed, 
III. 69, 99: IV, 507, note. 
Red Book in the Exchl'quer, I. 263, 278. 
Red Sea. II 251. 
Reddie, (1\;11'., town-clerk of Glasgow), 
III. 368. 
Reden, (Baron), minister of Hanover at 
Rome, I. 189, 190, 211. 
Redesdale, (Lord, Chancellor of IrelaJI(1), 
IV 27, :
2. 3:
, :j8, 49, note. 
Reform Bill. See Parliamentary Reform. 
- Irish church, III. 572. 
- Law. See Law Reform. 
- cause of the non-progress of, in 
18:j8, III. 350. 
Reformer, character of a true, II. 528,529, 
Refuge for the Destitute, III. 248. 
Regent Stree
, friendly to reform, II. 573. 
Religious opinions, evidence excluded on 
account of, II. 449. 
Renfrew, burgh of, III. :179. 
Replevin, action of, II. 4G9. 
Reply, right of, plaintiff should have, 
whether the defendant ('a118 witne
sf:s 
or not, II. 464. 
Representation, parliamentary. See Par- 
liamentary Reform. 
- virtual, II. 344. 3-1.5. 
Revenue, evil
 with which the collection 
of, is attt>nded, I. 589. 
Rht:torical art, ohservations on the study 
of the, III, 75, Superiority of the 
Gr
ek morlels to all others, illustrated 
by comparison with Roman and Eng- 
1isn orators, 76-90. Rules for attaining 
excellence in, 91 93. Nohle purpose!'"; 

o which a proficieney in, may he mqde 
subst'rvient, 94. See Eloquence, Anc. 
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Rhodes. III. 78. 
- Oration of Demosthenes for the In- 
dependence of, IV. 497-51 L 
Rice. (Right Hon. T. Spring), IV. 3:31. 
Richard 1. coronation of, I. 261. 
- II. coronation of, J, 26:3. Act of 
15th of, III. 480. 
- I I I. coronation of, I, 265. 
Richmond, (Duke of, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Sussex), n. 257; III. 5
9, 556, 597. 
Rio .Janeiro. importation of slaves into, 
in December 1835, II. ] 76. 
Ripon, (Earl of), Ill. 597, 624. See 
Gorlerich. 
Robertson"s History of America, II. 4, 
576; IV. 279-282, 28-1-. 
Robertson, (Mr. editor of Mechanics' 
l\lagazine), III. 107, J33. 
Rohinson, (Sir C.). n. 354, note, 355. 
-'s Admiralty Rpports, IV. 612. 
Robinson, (Luke, of Yorkshire), remark- 
able actioll of trespass brought by, II. 
435 -443. 
Rochester, III. 427, 
Roden, (Earl of), IV. 94, 
Rodney, (Lord), evidence of, as to the 
happy condition of the \Vest India 
slaves, II. 141. 
Rovers, (Sa.IDuel, Esq, the poet), IV. 11. 
Roland, (:\1arlame), 111. 346, 
Roman and Greek eloquence, compari80n 
of, III. 77-84, 89, 90. 
Rome, II. 485: III. 76, 88. 
Romilly, (Sir Samuel), I 643, 647; II
 
9, 36, 306, 307, 308, 321, 323, 438, 
note, 483, note, 545, 546. 
- character of, III. 9-16, 39. 
- LETTER TO, UPON THE A RUSE OF 
CHAllITIES, III. 17-67, 185, 193, 2lJ. 
549. See Charities. 
Roscoe, ( William), notice and character 
of, I. 4(56-471. 
Hose, (Right Hon. George, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Board of Trade), r. 413, 429, 
433,
39,440,442,452,4b5,456,569; 
III. 190. 
Rosebery, ( Earl of), IV. 77, 86. 
Ros31yn, (Earl of). III. 47. Character of, 
I. 466-47), 351-355, 428. 
Rostopschin, (Count), I, 631. 
Rotten boroughs, influence of the owners 
of, II. 591. 
Rughy school, III. 30. 
Rurmymerle, II. 55IJ. 
Rushton, (1\11'. Commis!'iorH>r), III. 420
 
4
1. 
RusseIJ, (Lord), conviction of, considered 
murder hy parliament, II. 120. 
RlI

ell, (John, alias the Duke of Bed. 
fm'd), IT, 6
7, 6i
. 



Russe11 (Lord J.), II. 551, 570; III. 108, 
223.424,558--560, 597; IT.9
,270. 
Ru!'
ia, British commercial relations with, 
I. 391. 
- policy of the monarchs of, I. 6
9, 
668, 673, 674. Peculiarities in their 
history, 666. 
- - Napoleon's expedition against, cha- 
racteri
ed, I. 515, 631. 
- character of bel' power, I, 662. 
Rympr's F
rlera, references to, I. 1::0, 
267, 269, 272. 
Sacchi, (witness against Queen Caroline ),1. 
138, 139, 168, 171, 17.J, 186, 227, 24
 
Sailor
, òismissal of, at the peace, I. biO. 
St. Andrews, Holbom, Parochial Act, IV. 
539, 
St. Asaph, (Bishop of), III. -17, 
St. Bees' School, Cumberland, III. 3 I, 
3
. :
9. 
St. Domingo, I, 495, t06 
 II, 97, 221. 
St. George's, Bloomshury, III. 505. 
- Hanover Square, III. 505. 
St. James's Street, friendly to reform, II. 
573. 
St. John's College, Cambridge, III. 5, 30, 
54, 36, 37, 199. 
St. Kitt's, \Vest Indies, II. 248. 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, Parochial Act, 
IV. t39, 543. 
St. IVlatthew, I. 253. 
St. Pancras Parochial Act, IV. 539. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Queen Caroline's 
procession to, in Nov. 1820, I. 
93-6. 
- School, London, III, 55, 59, 261. 
St. Saviour's Sehool, Southwark, III. 55. 
St. Vincent, (John, Ea1'1 of), III, 26, 198. 
- West Indies, II, i46. 
Sali
hury, Bishop's Chancery at, II. 467. 
Salkeld's Reports, J. 363. 
SaHust's Introductions to his two His- 
tories, III. 5H4; IV. 416, -l19. 
- account of Cicero's first Catilin- 
arian Oration, 383. 
Sanders, (l\1r. ), II. 31.5. 
Sandon, (Lord), II. 579-581. 
Sandy, a Demerara Negro, 11. 79-81. 
Sandys, (l\'lajor), IV. 31. 
Sarcasm, 1.\11'. Pitt the great master of, 
II. 9. :Mr. W ilùerfOl'ce's power of, 
never used, ib. 
Sardinia. (King of), I. 118. Cession of 
Genoa to, I. 596-598. 
- infraction of the neutral rigbts of, III. 
607, 616, 617, Treaty of òefensive 
al1Ümce between, and Austria, 620- 
623. 
Satvrus, the comedian, IV, 421. 
Sat;rin, (1\11'. late .Attorney-gtneral for 
Ireland), IV. 40, 44,54.56. 
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Saville, (Sir George), II. S47. 
Savona, I. ) 16. 
Saxon 
ueen
, coronation of, I. 256, 257. 
Saxony, partition of, I, 669, 
- State of Education in, III, 249. 
Scarcitv in 1812, difference of, from tbat 
of 1 ROO or ] 801, I. 429, 
Scarlett, (James, now Lord Ahinger), I. 
310, 315, 325, 357-359, 366, 369. 
II. 46, 113, 114, 121 ; III, 79, note. 
Scharnitz, I, 2] S. 
Schiavini, servant to Princess of Wales, 
I. 157, 
Schoolmaster, a title to glory in, III. 602. 
His vocation and progress, 603, 604. 
Echools, endowed, numher of, in 1818, 
III. 221. Diminution of tbe numbers 
taught at in 18:3.5, 226. Great imper- 
fections of, 256, 257. Wasteful ex- 
p<:,nditlll'e of their funds, 
6 I. 'Vhy 
the t;ituation of master is so much 
covetpd, 264<, 
65. 
Schools and Scholars, numhers of in Eng- 
lalld and 'Vales, in 18) 8. III. 221; in 
18
8, 2
3; in 1835, 225. Great de- 
ficiency of, in proportion to the popu- 
lation,229-,:!31. Not opened to chil- 
dren at a sufficiently early age; great 
importance of Infant Schools, 233-i38. 
Imperfect nature of the education given, 
250, See Infant Schools. 
Scotch Acts of Parliament, characteris- 
tics ot
 III. 361. 
- Appeal Case
, II. 5]2-514. 
SCOTCH BURGH REFORM BiLl.. SPEECH 
l"PON THE, delivered in the House of 
Lords, August 1:3, 1833. III. :341. 
INTRODUCTION, 343-3.55. Exordium, 
359. Constitution of the Scotch 
Burgbs extremely òifferent from the 
English, 360. Exclusion of their 
popular cOllstituency hy the act of 14()9, 
361. Case of Edinburgh, as illustra- 
tive of the system, 362, Admission 
of burgesses, 364. Gl'adatioJJs of cor- 
ruption in the four classes of burghs, 
365. Powprs of the ma
istracy, :
67. 
Funrls of the burghs, 369. Their 
di1apidation, ib. Improvident adminis- 
tration, :
70. Jobbing and corruption, 

71. Wild speculations, 3i2. Con- 
vention of royal burghs: resolution of 
1792 to abolish self. election, 373. The 
new Bill abolishEs tbHt, and substitutes 
election by the L.IO householders, 374. 
Advantages of that restriction, 375. 
Elections annual, :377. Ollt'-third to 
rE'tire annually, ib. Couflcil eleetion 
of office- befirers, ib. All counciIJors 
to be bl1rge
se8, 378. Divi
ion of the 
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m
asurc illtu two hilJs,-fo1" two dasses 
of burg-hs,-bill for a third dass deferr- 
ed, and why, 379, Extreme Bllxiety 
of Scotland in regard to these bilJ
, 
::80. Reason for 1I0t confining the 
franchi 
e to hurges!'es, 28 J . PropOl- 
tion of L, J 0 houseboldl'rs and bur- 
gessEs ill Erlinhurgh and Glasgow, :j8:
. 
.A lid ill the smallu Lurgh
, 385. Total 
change of magistracy which this hiH 
has produced, 4:28. 
Scotc1J Law, JI, 381, 291, :::92, 405, 412, 
413, 457, 479, 4HO. 
- Pari!'h School Act, Ill. 228, 229. 
- Poor-law system, advantages of the, 
111, 50 I, 509. 
SCOTCH i\IARRIAGE AND DIVORCE BILL, 
Sl':EECH O
 THE, deli,"ered in the House 
of Lord:", Sc'plemher 3, 183.3, III. 457. 
Principles of the measure, 460. Dif- 
ference of the Scotch anù Engiish law 
with respect to contracting marriages, 
ib. Facilities which the former iJffords 
to the evasion uf the latter, 462. He- 
nwdy prodded by the hill, 46:3, 464. 
Viffercnce of the two laws wilh respect 
tu dirorces, ib, R
medy in the bill 
against per
ons wishillg to evade the 
English law, 466, 407. Conflict of tbe 
two laws with respt>ct to legitimacy, 
467-469. Prodsion fur pu ttillg an end 
to all c1ouhts, that the child hl'ld legiti- 
mute in Scotland sha]} be so every 
where e]se, 469. Provi
ion for facili. 
tating proof of Scotch marriages, 470. 
See !\iarriage, &c. 
Scotch Reform Bill, III, 359, 374-376, 
382. 
- S"eriff Courts, II, 506-509. 
Scott, (John, erlitor of the" Champion" 
n
\V!õopapel'), notice of, 1. 6, Remarks 
by, 011 militat y fkgging, 7- 10. Speeches 
for l\1cssrs BUilt and Drakard, pl'O- 
secuteù by the A Horney- G
II(:ral for 
puh1i
hing these remarks, 13-8;3, His 
remark en Napoleon's Russian expedi. 
tion, 631, 'fIote. 
Scott, (Right lIon. Sir 'Villiam, afrer- 
walùs Lord Stowell), III. 48, Cha- 
raeter of, 45 J -456. His decision re- 
spEcting- t};e illegality of pape:' block- 
ades, 612,61:3. 
- (
Ir.) of Lceds), III, 129, 
- (
1r.) evilh.'llce of, Te!"pecting' th(' 
Coulies transpl..lIIted to the l\lauritius, 
II, 260, 26':>, 
U>6, 
Scully's (l\'1r.) Pamphlet on the State of 
Jrelalld, IV, 5
l 
Sehastiani, (lh'neral), I, fj!)5. 
Sll'l'o;;iòiull from Parliament, J. G82. 
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Sefton, (Earl of), I. 465. 
Seg-rave, (Lord), II. 589. 
Selrlell, (JOilll), I, 258, 259; II. 5
;4, 606, 
607; III. 479- 
Self-election, when first introduced into 
the Scotch burghs, ;3fO-3ü:!. Evils 
Hnd abuses to whieh it has led. 365- 
37:3, 
Senior, (Mr. Poor Law Inquiry Commis- 
simler), III. 493. 
Septennial Parliaments, II. 554. 
Sergeallts, monopoly uf practice hy, ill the 
Court of Common Pleas, II. 3i8, 
Settlement, Poor Law of
 III. 516. By 
birth and residence, 517. By hiri.;g and 
service, 518 Evil consequences of 
which the enlsion of the latter has heen 
productive, 519. Settlement by hiring 
élnd apprenticeship aboli
hed by the new 
Poor L'tw bill, 5"2.1. 
Shafte:-bury, (Earl of), III. 337. 
Shak!"peare, quot
d, I. 92, 200; Ill. 76. 
Sbarp, (Granville.) notice alld character 
of, II, 4- 6. 
Shurpe, (1\11'. 
f. P,), I. 587. 
ShdIìdd, II. 59:), 604. 
- distressed state of, in 1812, I. 426. 
- 1\Iechanics'and Apprenti('es Library, 
III. 14). Literary and Philosophical 
Sodety, 14.2. 
Sheil, (1\11'. ) IV. 61, note. 
Shelburne, (Earl of, afterwards i\lanluess 
of Lansdowne), II. 8. 
Sheldon, (1\'11'., 1\1. P.), III. 8, 192, 200, 
"lI3. 
Shepherd, (Rev. Dr,), I. 465, 469. 
- (Right Hon, Sir Samne), .Attorney- 
General, afterwards Lord Chief Baron 
of the Excbequer in Scotland,) I. 613; 
III. 185. 
Sheridan, CR. n,), III. 347. 
Short-halld writer, sworn, necessity of hav- 
inga,in theNisiPriuscuses,II. 465,466. 
Sicil\', I. 1:2J. 
Sidl';Oll th, (Lord Viseúunt, Secr
tary for 
the Borre Department), III, 2 J, 26, 
4
}-4(j, 48-5(ì, 197, 19A. 
Sights, fondness for, combined with ex- 
traordinary CJualitie!', III. 453. 
Silk, tendency uf duties 011, I. 5
6. 
Simcoe, (Gl'nerul), I. 25. 
Sim pson's (Rev. Dr.) ., Plea for Chris. 
tiallity," Hgaillst Paine, I. 345, 346. 
Sin, the ullpardoJlablt>, Í1
 the \\" est JII- 
dies, II. 44, 45. 
Sinecures, aholition of, how far a remedy 
for natiollal distress, I. 421. 
Sinking .Fund, ad\..Illhlg( s of 
p}Jlyillg a 
portion of to the repeal of taxes, 1. 543, 
654, 
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Sirr, (1\Iiljor, head of the Ðuù 1 in Police), 
IV. 31, 3
, 
Shmòer, suhmi

ion to, a les!'er evil than 
prosecution of, I, 'i89. Loses its value 
by its i1uullrlance, 
92. 
- only aetioJlahJe if imputing an in- 
dictable offence, I, 384. 
- anonymous, proposE:d mode of pu- 
nishing, I. 3
8. 
Slave evidence, admissibility of, II. 64. 
- 
hip at Liverpool, III. 
88. 
SLAVERY, SPEECH ON, June 1,1. 1810, 
II. 17-39. SPEECH OS, July 13, 183 0 , 
1:29-157. SPEECH o
, ..ralluary :l9, 
18;38, 16:3-ì78. SPEECH ON THE Df- 
MEDIA TE El\1 -\NCIP A TION OF THE N R- 
GRO ApPHENTICES, February 20, 1838, 
185-:2:N. SPEECH O
 THE EASTERN 
SJ.A VE TRADE, March 6, I b;3S, 231- 
27:2. REPL Y, 27"2- 2t<;3. 
Slave trade, origin of alIlong the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, H. 3. Efforts of 
Me
srs Sharp, Clarkson, \Vilbt'rforce, 
to put an end to it, 3-11. Conduct 
of the British Court and Parliamcnt, 
11- I :3-of .1\11'. Pitt, ib. A bolitioll of, 
hy the \Vhigs in 1806, 13. Declared 
felony in ISII, I..... ::\lade capita] ill 
J 824, 15. 
- still flourishing in 18'38, 11. 166. 
Causes-tendency of the system of 
al10willg head- money to the British 
captors of sla\.e vessels, 167-169. 
A nalogy of it to blood money, 171. 
Course pursued by the cruisers, 17:3- 
and by the slavçrs when cha
ed, I T
- 
175. .Bulk of the traffic undiminished. 
176, Importation into Ha,'annah and 
Rio in 1835, ib. Brazilians, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, the great culpi'its, J 77. 
Necessity of findlly putting it down, 
178. Recapitulation of these statements, 
]88-192. 
- traders, true character of, II. 33, 3 t. 
Sligo, l\larquess of, II. 181, 189, 190, 191 
-199, 
Smallpox Ho
pital, III, 260. 
Smith, (Adam), III. 506. 
- (Mr,Egerton), of Liverpool, Ill, 140. 
- (JJr. John, M. p.), III, 8, 213. 
- (REV. JOHS, MISSIONARY IN DE- 
MERARA), CASE OF, II. 4-1. Circum- 
stances of his trial and condemnation 
by a Court- Martial, and consequent 
death, 43-45. Indiptation excited in 
England hy thl' intelligence, 4-.5, Ef- 
fect produced hy the discussion, 46, 41. 
- SPEECH ON THE CASE OF, June 
I, 1824, .19. Difference of feelings 
within and without the House of Com- 
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mons, 5 L !\.Ionstrous illegality and in- 
ju
tice of the proceedings against him, 
[. I.. Alarm of the planters on the ar- 
rival of the Instructiuns from England, 
55. The InstrnctiOlls not promulgated 
by the Governor, 56. Fal
e impres- 
sions and revolt of the negJ'Oes produced 
by this concealment, 57. . 1\11' Smith's 
situation and charactel', 58. His ar- 
rest and imprisonment, 59. Confille- 
ment for eight wt't'ks. ami trial by 
Court-l\lartial, 60. llIeg:!lity of this 
proceeding, (jl. Difference hetween a 
civil and a military tribunal, 63. Con- 

titu(ìon of the Cùurt-.:Uartial, (j5. 
President of the civil court forced to 
act as a member, ib. Conduct of the 
Judgl' Advocate and his t\\"o deputies, 
h6. Co). Goodman, presinent of the 
Court, why oldectionahle, 68, l\tlar- 
tial-Iaw continued for fi\-e months with- 
out necessity, 70. Proceedings of the 
Court equally illegal with its constitu. 
tion, 72. Putting leading questions, 
ib. Admission of hearsëlY evidence 
against ::\11'. Smith, 73-and rejected 
when fúr him, 
q.. l\laterial circum- 
stances of the trial garbled or suppress- 
ed in the official copy, t-ì6. Examina. 
tion of the charges ag-alllst him, 89-92. 
Con\'ir.ted, but recommended to mercy, 
92. \Vanton !"at'rifice of negro lives, 
93. Only one killed by them, 94. 
Cause of the differt'IlcP, 94-. Disgrace- 
ful conduct of the white master!", fI,'), 
Their hostility to the instruclion of the 
negroes, 9(;. Frightful consequences 
of their poliey, 99. l\lotion of censure 
on the Demerara goyernment, 100. 
SMITH. (REV. JOHN, l\1ISSIONARY IN DE- 
1\IER.\RA), SPEECH IK REPLY,IN THE CASE 
01". June II, It-ì24, II. 101. Admissions 
made by the opponents of the motion, 
103, lO.t. All the charges ahandoned 
except mi
prision, and that only insinu- 
ated, 103, English law failing, Dutch 
law set up in justtfication, 108. Falla- 
cy of the pretence, ib. Dilemma in 
which the defenders of the procl'edings 
are involved, ] 10. Quality by which the 
Speeches of 1\1 essrs Scarlett, ''''. Hor- 
ton, and Canning, were distinguished- 
entire ignorance of the facts, ) 19. Pa- 
rallel between the conduct of the Court, 
and that of the Court which condemned 
Algernon Sidney, 119-122. 1\1ealling 
of the" previous question" being movl'd, 
124. Hostil:ty of the Ðt:merara plant- 
ers to negro instruction in any shape, 
125. Necrl'sityof the vote of Cf'm'llre, 
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in order to make the authority of Par- 
liament felt, li7, 128. Consequences 
of that vote not being carried SIX years 
after, 14-&, ] 19. 
Smith, (Baron, of the Irish Bench), IV. 
__ (\Vm, Esq. 'M. P. for Norwich). 1,58. 
310. 
Smythe, (Jùhn, Esq. 1\1. P. for Cam- 
bridge U ni versit y ), III. 19j. 
Societies for conversation, benefits of, to 
the working classes, III, 114, I J 5. 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
and Library of Useful Knowledge, an- 
ticipation (18
5) of the advalltages of
 
III, 115-118. 
Socorro, Brazilian slave ship, II. 17û, 
191. 
Soldiers have no pre-emillence over citi- 
zens in a free state, I. 617. 
Somers, (the great Lord), II. ....65. 
South Sea Bubble, I. 519, 
- Islands. slavery in the, II. 237. 
South American trade, unprofitable cha- 
racter of: I, 438-440. 
Southwark Local Acts, IV. 163. 
Spain, commercial relations with, in 1817, 
I. 592. 593. 
- SPEECH UPON THE (French) WAR 
WITH, February 4, 18
3, I. 649. De- 
c1aration of abhorrence of the principles 
of the war, 651. Approbation of the 
conduct of the British ministry, 65
. 
Contingencies to be apprehended, 65:
 
-655. Inconsistency of the Holy 
Alliance declarations against Spain, 
655. Their principle of interference 
at variance with recent treaties amongst 
themselves, 657. Their interference 
to be dreaded by all independeut go- 
vernments, 660. Real meaning of 
their language, 663, l\let in a proper 
spirit by the Spanish govemment, ib. 
Topics on which it might have retorted 
on each of the allied sovereigns, 664. 
unbecoming mallner in which they 
speak of Napoleon, 667. They them- 
selves the first to imitate and surpass 
the policy against which they inveigh, 
669. Professed ground of the war, 
671. Its real object a crusade against 
freedom, 672. Free states not the 
only ones to dread the system of inter- 
ference, 673. Resistance to it a duty 
in all nations-our own obligations to 
defend Portugal, 674. Course recom- 
mended to the British ministry, 675. 
Spaniards. cruelty of the, to the South 
American IndIans, II, 3. Introduce 
negro-slaves into New Spain, IV. 239. 
241. 
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Spaniards, Portugut'se, and Brazilians, the 
greatest sla\"e-traders of the present 
day, II, 177, 
Spanish America, importance of opening 
the markets of, to our trade, I. 544. 545, 
576, 579. Injudicious policy of the 
British government towards, from de- 
ferellce to KiJlg .Ferdilland, 579, 5A3. 
- constitution of 1812, I. 6-1. Pro- 
claimed in Naples in 1820, 641. De- 
nunciations of, by the Holy Alliance, 
65.3, 657, 671 
- governmellt. treaty with for abo1ish- 
il.g tbe slave..trade, a nullity, I. 582. 
- rehellwn in Peru, IV. 27:!-28:!. 
-slave. trade, 
tateofin J810,1I,21,22. 
- war, questionable results of, in lR12, 
I 431. Great dfl>l t about to be made 
in, 459. 
Special .T uries ought not to try public 
libels, I. :-190 
Spencean plan, the, I. 561. 
Spencer, (the late Earl), IV, 98, 108, 112, 
111.. 
Spital Hospital, Lincolnshire, Ill, 29,36. 
ðpitalfields weavers, distress brought on 
the, by a change of fashions, I. 445. 
Distress of, in 1817, 558. 
Stafford
hire Potteries, demand of the 
to export their wares to China, I. 422, 
Stanhope. (Earl), IV. 529,530, 53 i, 538, 
542, ,)44, 5-19, 552, 553. 
Stanley, (Lord, now Earl of Derby), I. 
4J 0, 465. . 
- (Lord,) IV. 95, lOt. 
Slarkie (l\'Ir" Common LawalldCriminal 
Law Commissioner), II, 314,315. 
State, safety of the, a convenient pretext 
for change of principle. IV. 146. 
Statute of Frauds, II. 414, 445. 
- Gloucester, II. 392, 
- Uses, II. 398, 399. 
Steam, and its subjugator to the purposes 
of man, III, .579. 
Stephen, King, coronation of, I. 260. 
- (Jdmes, Esq.) character of, I. 402, 
His writings, 405, 407. The framer of 
the OrdersinCoulicil, November, J807, 
4U7. Escape of, from assassination, 
,n 1. A bsence from hi s place in Par- 
liament, on the motion for t.heir being 
rescinded, 413. RetirenJent from pub- 
lic hfe in 1815, 414, 429, 449, 4.50, 
493. A great authority 011 slavery and 
sla ve - trading, II, 2 !-8. 
Stephen, (Mr. Sergeant) II, 314. 
Stephens, (Rev. l\lr, of Ashton) furious 
alld inflammatory language used by, re- 
specting tbe Poor-law Amendment 
Act, IV. 558-561. 



Ste\yart. (L
)rd, ambassador at Vienna), 
I. 150. See LOlldonderl'Y, (Marquess 
of.) 
_ (Brigadier-General), plan for the 
gerH-'ral reform of the British Land 
Force!', notice of and extracts from, I. 
3, 30, 32, 73, 7.... 
- (John, plantation manager, De- 
merara), II. 75, 85, 90. 
StOll) hurst, Jesuits College at, 111. 326. 
Stowell, (Lord), II, 353, 355. See Scott. 
SturgE-s Hourue, (1\11',) character of, III. 
493. 
SUBSCRIPTION, SPEECH UPON THE BILL 
FOR ABOLISHING, delivered in die House 
of Lords, August 1, 1834, HI. 315. 
Real question at issue-Whether the 
dissemers shall be allowed to matricu- 
late, and take degrees in the two U ni- 
versities, witbout subscription? 318. 
The bill a practical remedy for a prac- 
tical grievance, 319. Its defect, 322. 
Regret that the Universitit's have not 
adopted some interual regulatiun reJlder- 
illg an appeal to parliament unnecessary, 
3:!4. Right of dissenters to feJlow- 
ships and scholarships denied, 325. 
Their miscoJ.lceptions on that head, 
326. Their petitions for the establish- 
ment ofa vJluntary church, 327. Mean- 
ing of the union Letween church and 
stute, 328. The present measure sup- 
ported, as tending to diminÏ.5ih the hos- 
tility of dissenters to the church, 329. 
Different opinions of the nature of sub- 
scription, 330. ] t8 odious character 
as a test, :333. Lord Camarvon's 
panegyric of tests, ib. Effect of all re. 
ligious tests to exclude the hone:;t man 
and admit the knave, 334. Striking 
inconsistency in the present support 
given to them, and the past repeal of 
the Te!\t acts, &c. by the same persons, 
337. The Uuiversities both refuse to 
grant degrees to dissenters, and oppose 
their being granted elsewhere, 339. 
Vindication of the London University, 
ib. Benefit of the present discussion, 
340. 
Sub- Sheriffs in Ireland, abuse of their 
powers by, IV. 33-39. 
Sugar, effects of the over-production of, 
I. 506. Effects of heavy duties on, 
both as affecting revenue and consump- 
tion, 585, 587. 
- increased quaIJtityand better quality 
of, made since the negro emancipation, 
II. 199. 
Suits, principles for diminishing the num- 
ber of needle-ss, II. 390-393. 
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Suits, principles for shortening, II. 40
- 
409. 
- principles for commencement of, II. 
409. 
Sumner, (George Holme, Esq,), I. 524. 
Sunday Schools, III. 2

. Numbers at- 
tending in 1818, 223. See Infant 
Schools, Normal Schools, &c. 
Surinam, lucrative speculations in, I. 510. 
Surrey, deficiellcy of means of education 
in the cOUilty of, III. :l30, 
Susannah and the Elders, I. 
26. 
Sussex peasantry, anticipated conduct of 
the, ill a supposed case, II, 2
7. 
- state of t he poor in, III. 496. 
Sutton, lVlanner
, (Right Hon. Charles, 
Speaker of the House of Commons), 
IV. 55. See Cantelbury. 
Sutton Coldfielò, corpuration of, III. 403, 
404. 
Suwarrow, (General), I, 630. 
Swaraston's Report of the Bedford Charity 
Case, I. 364. 
Sweden, the best educatrd countrv in the 
world, III. 249. .. 
- Court of Coneiliation in, II. 523. 
- and Denmark, treaty between, in 
support of neutral rights, against Eng- 
land and Holland, Ill. 614. 
Swift, (Dean), quoted or referred to, I, 
.586 ; II, :l36, 407, 564, 565. 
Switzerland, Courts of Conciliation in 
II b23. ' 
-, Educational experiments in, III. 66, 
1-13, 251. 
Swiss Cantons, III. 6 J 5. 
Sybil's Books, application of the para- 
ble of the l II. 629. 
Sydney, (Algel non), resemblance of pro- 
ceedings on tbe trial of
 to those of 
Missionary Smith's trial, at Demerara, 
II. 119-123. 
Sykes, (Daniel), III. 5. 
Tacitus quoted, I. 243, 658. 
TankervilJe, (Earl of) II. 610. 
Tarleton, (General), I. 465, 466; II. 
24
-243. 
Tasso, III. 90. 
Tatum, (1\11'., lecturer on electricity), Ill. 
134. 
Taunton Cottage Library, Ill. 112. 
Taylor, (Sir Herbert) IV. ll3. 
-, (Bishop Jeremy) 111.85. 
Taylor, (},lichael Angelo, Esq.), I. 412 ; 
II. 3:21, :380, 465. 
Taxation, effects of increased, upon COil. 
sumption, I. b86, On sugar, 587. 
Glass, ib. Wille, ib. Effects of di. 
minished duties on tea, wine, spirits, 
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and t'ofTee, 5
R. Evils of mode of 
('oUecting the revenue, 589. 
Taxation, operatiun of excessive, on agri- 
culture, I. 5-13-5:30. 
_ excessive, the chief euuse of com- 
mercial depression, I. 583. 
- fallacies as to the good effects of 
within the country, I. 584-5R6. 
Taxes go to support the non-productive
, 
or those whose labour is a dead lo
s, I. 
585. 
-, resolution not to pay, illegal, II. 
616,617. 
Tea, increase of revenue and con
umption 
ot
 by lowf>rillg the òuties, I. 588. 
Tennyson's, (1\11'.), bill respecting Eject- 
ments, II, 402, 
Ten-pound franehise, II, 555, 58=3, 584. 
-, arguments fOl' adhering to, as a 
parliamentary, as wen as municipal 
franchi
e, III. 374-;317. 
TeJlterden, (J
ord, Lord Chief J uHice of 
the K. B.), I. 319-:)21, 323-325, 
357, 364, 
66-369; 11.331,341, 351, 

 352, 461, 463. 
Tenures, different kinds of in England, 
II. 379- 382, 
Terracina, I. J 21. 
Testa de Neville, I. 278. 
Test, convenient for discovering when it 
is rigbt to clJange doctrines, lV. ) 46. 
- and corporation acts, repeal of, in 
182R, III. 22:3. Recent inconsistency 
of tht- ir repealers, II. 337, 328. 
-, reJigious, singular panegyric upon, 
in ] 834. III :
33. True character of, 
admit the knave and shut out the hon- 
est man, 334.. 
Theophrastus, IV. -l-i5. 
Thetford, (lVlr. Creeve)', member for), I. 
466, 477. 
TllÌrty- nine Articles, III. 32-1<, 3;25, 326 
-3:3fi. 
Thompson, (LOI'd (,hirf Baron), H. 450. 
Thompson, (MI'., of Clitherow), III, 193. 
Thornton, (Henry), I. 644, Notice and 
character of, II. to, I I ; III. 51;
. 
Thucydides, IV. 421, -127, 428. 
Thurlow, (Lord Chancellor) II. 513- 
Timber, BaIlie, object and effect of the 
high duties on, I. 569. 
- duties, conduct of the Tories in 1831, 
upon the, II. 569, 60':? 
Time, the great innovator, II. :337. 
Tindal, (Mr. N. C. now Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Common Pleas), II. 4,6, 104, 
106, 1 O
, ::12:-3, :3i(1, 370, 41 -1-, 481, 
5iO,521. 
Tithes, tripartite distribution of, by the 
Saxon law
, III, 479. 
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Tithes. plans of commutation of, I. 538. 
Tithe composit1on
, II. 6-l2. 
Tiverton. borongh of, II, .57
-581. 
Tocsin of anarchy, to light up the, a Ilew 
phra",e, III, 5j
). 
Topic, favourite, of young parliamentary 
speakers, III. :
3.3. 
Tories and \Yhig
, I. 93. 
-- preference of Lord CastJereagh to 
Mr. Canning, hy the, I. 636-6:3H. 
- become reformers, III. 3.jO; IV, 123. 
Torts, actions of, II, J. J 9. 
" Toussaint, Life of," by Mr. Stephen, I. 
405. 
Town-clerks of the English corporations, 
why hostile to the 1\i unicipal Reform 
.Bill, III. 41 J.. 
TrachaJJuí', IV, 4-i
. 
Trade, characteristics of good and bad, 
I. 4-l0, lji, 456, Intimate connexion 
of, with agriculture, .j4J, :Mr, Child's 
saying on the subject, 5ßl<. 
Trades, illcorporated, of Scotch burghs, 
III. :)Gi- '
t=5. 
Travancore, II, "2..3'. 
Trea!"ury, Lords of the, I1,..J. f 3. 
Treaty with one of two belligerents does 
not involve us in war with the other, 
III, .50.3. 
Trespas
, actioni; of, II. 419, 4.3.3. 
Trj{'lmial parli
Jments II. .j5.J.. 
Trieste, I. I !is} 200. 
TriIlidad, I, .)t\2, .58:3. 
- clandestine importation of slaves into
 
II. 24. Decrease of the slave popula- 
tion in. from 1 H25-18'i9, I :-<9. Punish- 
ments in, I-W. General Grant made 
governor of, I 
::{. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, III. 54, 56, 
note. 
Trinity Cullege, Dublin, III. 340. 
Troops of the line, and regiments of the 
guards, differenee of expense between 
I. 6iO, (j21. 
Troppau, manifesto of the sovereigns from, 
I. 640. 
Trover, actions of, II. 4.18, 4.19. 
Truth, no defence in an actiun for libel, I. 
374. To what extent it ought to be, 
3:
.J" 
87, 
TRUTH, THE GREAT, III, 97. 
Tunis, the Dey of, I. 1 J 9. 
Turgot, (l\1r.), III, 508. .. 
Turkish instÜutions, r. 673. 
Turner, (Mr. of Newcastle), III. 135, 
136. 
Tuscany, (tbe Grand Duke of), III. 88. 
Twopenny publications, III. 106. 
Twelve Judges too few for the number 
of cßu!'e
 they have to try, n. 3:J6. 



Twenty mit1ions compensation paid to the 
planters for emancipa.tioll of their slaves, 
in what light to be viewed, II. 164, 
165, 205. 209. 
TYITelI, (lVIr., Real Property Commis- 

ioner,) II. 315. 


Ubiquity, gift of, possessed by members 
on parliamentary committees, IV. 175. 
Ulemah, the, I. 673. 
Uh-erstone, Lancashire, III. 231. 
Unanimity, the only kind of. desirable 
among rational beings, III. 97. 
Undefenderl Cause, costs of prosecuting 
an, II. 431-434. 
United States, danger of war with, in 
18:38. IV. 266-268. See America. 
Universal Suffrage, II. 294. 
Univel'sities, English. III. 5. 6, 55, 57, 
58, 194, 195. 
- Speech on the Bill for abolishing 
subscl'iption at the, III. 315 -3-1.0. 
Unjust Judges find perjured Jurors, the 
most dreadful visitation under Heaven, 
II. 218. 
Unpaid magistracy, II. 374-378. 
Untried men, danger of trusting, IV. 147, 
Ure, (Dr. of Glasgow). III. L-29, 
Uses, statute of, II, 398, 399. 456. 
"Usury, Defence of," by Jeremy Ben- 
tham, II. 295. 
Utrecht, treaty of, I. 449, 462; II. 156. 
Vacca, (Dr. of Pisa,) I. 6
6, note. 
Vansittart, (Right Hon. Nicholas, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, now Lord 
Bexley), I. 496, 561, 571, 586. 
Vattel's Law of Nations, III. 614. 
Vaud, Pays du, II. 523. 
Venezuela, I, 5tH. 
Venice, transfer of to Austria, I. 668. 
Verona, congress of, I. 659, 660, 673. 
Victims of crime, sympathy with. entirely 
wanting in dIe 'Vest Indies, II. 151, 
152. 
Victoria, Queen, visit (Jf, to Guildhall 
banquet in ] 837, contrasted with Queen 
Caroline's procession to St. Paul's, in 
Nov. 1820, I. 293, 295. Anticipated 
glory of, from extirpating the sJave- 
trade, n. 178, 216, 222-224, 316, 337. 
Victory, the, Lord Nelson's flag-ship, I. 
620. 
Vienna, I. 150. 
- Congress of, I. 639, 6400. 
Vil1e cl'Este, at Como, I. 13.5, 146. 
Vimercati, I. 133. 
Vinescati, I. 158. 
Virgil, quoted, III. 81, 90, 
Visger, (MI'. of Bristol), III. .1.14., 41ft 
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" Visitation of God," 'Vest India vel'. 
dicts of death by, II. 1.51, 217, 218. 
Visitors, charities having special, those in 
which the greatest ahuses were found, 
III. 8. Instances, 30-33, 3.-). Un- 
fairness of exempting such from the 
inquÌl'ies of the charity abuse commis- 
sioners, 33. Reasons for regretting 
this exemption, 37-39. 
V ollintiu'y church, III. 327. 
Y oltaire, II. 290. 
'Vager of law, II. 392. 
Wager on the life of the EmpE'rOl' Napo- 
leon, trial of case of, II, 425. 
Wages, impo1icy of act of Elizabeth for 
fixing the rate of, I. 421. 
- different way in which farmers and 
manufacturers are affected by a rise in, 
I. 528. 
- of opel'atives, great fan in, between 
1810 and J 817, I. 554, 555, 560. 
\Vaiter at a gambling house, afterwards a 
baronet, II. 589. 
\Vairing-maid, most perfect s;pecimen of, 
I. 170. 
\Vakefield, distress of clothiers at, in 1817, 
I. 5.53. 
Walcheren expedition, II. 51-P, 541. 
'Vales, (PIÌnce of). See George IV. 
- (Princess of). See Caroline, Q. 
Walpole. (Sir Robert), IV. 106, 107. 
'Val', the greatest curse of tbe human 
race, III. 586, 587. 
- effects of a transition from, to peace, 
I. 516, 565. . 
- of 1756, I. 449. 
" War in disguise, or the frauds of neu- 
tral flags," a pampblet by Mr. Stephen, 
I. 407, 449. 
'Varburton, (Bishop), III. 328. 
'Vard, (Hon. J. 'V. afterwards Earl of 
Dudley), II. 541. See Dudley. 
\Vardle, (Col.) I. 57. 
Watchmakers, distress of, in Coventry 
and London in 1817, I. 558, 559. 
Waterloo, battle of, II. 565, 591, 613. 
Watson, (A lderman Brooke), II. 2 t.5. 
Watt, (James), III. 95,96,162, 165, 166, 
579, 580, 585. 
Weavers, hand-loom, successfu1Jy comp<.t- 
ing with the power loom, I. 560. 
Wellesley, (Marquess of), I. 90; II. 161, 
181, ib. note; IV, 12, note, 63, 64, 95. 
- v, the Duke of Beaufort. Judgment 
delivered in the Court of Chancery, 
July 1831, IV. 355-:174. See JUDG- 
MENT. Privilege of ParJiament. 
'Vel1ingborough charity estates, North- 
amptonshire, nr. 
f), 
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Wellington, (Duke of), I. 12, 89, 91, 244, 
594; II. 222, -227, 272-279,546,547, 
601, 612, 6
4-626; III. 317, 318, 3:l-2, 
327, 3
8, 330, 337, 338, :352, 390, 392, 
465,597,624 626; IV. 62, 97-99, 101, 
] 06-11:1, 116, I] 7,12-2-125,129-131, 
136, 138, 141,145, 148, 176,259,262, 
266. 
'\T elsh Judicature, II. 347-349. 
'Vestern, (Mr. now Lord), I. 503, 514, 
532-535; IV. 102. 
\Vest of England clothiers, distressed 
state of, in 1817, I. 554, 
'Vest India colonies, effect produced on, 
by the destruction of the French sugar 
colonies, I, 506, 507. 
- Islands, why styled the charnel- 
house of British troops, I. 24, 44. 
- slavery, argument deduced from the 
supposed danger of discussing, I. 45. 
Pictures of tbe happy state of: before 
the abolition, II. I 41-14:3, 242-246. 
- justice, specimens of, II, 216, -218, 
- society, ptrils of, from the planters' 
infatuation, II. 99, lon, 220, 2:H. 
\Vestmiuster Hall, Courts of, II. 325- 
347. 
- Infallt Scboo], nl. 237, 238. 
- Local Acts, IV, 16:
. 
- School, III. 54, 56, note, 187, 190. 
\Vestmore)and, IlL 517, ..'i 18. 
- election of 1818, III, 49, 211, 212. 
\Vetherell, (Sir Charles), I. 99, 
\VharncJiffe, (Lord), II. 572-574. 
Wheat, prices of, before anrl after the war, 
I, 504. In 1813 and 1814, 515, 516. 
'Vheatley, (Sir Henry), IV. 113, 127. 
\Vhigs and Tories, I. 93. 
\Vhig ministl y of 1806 the originators of 
the Orders in Council, I. 399. The 
abolisher
 of the slave- trade, II, ] 3. 
\Vhig ari
tocracy, peculiarities of tbe, J. 
473, 474. 
.- government, plan adopted by the, for 
:;tifling petitions to parliament, II. 499. 
500. 
\Vishaw, (Mr. executor of Sir Samuel 
Romilly), III. 15. 
'Vhitbrearl, (Samuel, Esq.) I. llO, 597, 
551. 
'Vhite, (l\Ir. C.) evidence of, 011 the Ame- 
rican trade, I, 4H-442, 
\Vhitehaven, III, 137. 
\Vhitehouse, (Rev. l\fr., methodist mis. 
sionary in Jamaica), II. 1-1.7. 
,V hitgift's (Archhisbop), hospital at Croy- 
don, III. :10, 32, 2
. - 
'Vigllt, Isle of, state of the poor in, 111.496. 
'Vightman, (Mr" Common Law amI Real 
ProJ.>erty Commissioner), II. 314, 315. 
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Wi]berforce, ('Villiam, Esq.), I. 90, 91, 
234, note, 405. Notice and character 
of, and of his efforts for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, II, 7-lJ, 20, 128, 14...., 
242,247,248,282,599,no
,613,632; 
III 5. 8, 193, 213; IV. 49, note. 
\Vilde, (Mr, Sergeant), J, 94. 
Wi]derspin's (MI'.) infant school at Spit- 
talfie]ds, III. 237. 
'Vilkes, (John), III. 337. 
'Yilliam tbe Conqueror, I. 259, 260. 
- Rufus, I. 260. 
- IV. noble conduct of, to 1\11', Den- 
man, I, 
4t. 245; III. 353; Hr. 77,89 
-92, 97-100, 1I3-116, 120-122, 
217, 2t8, note, 316,3:35. 
-- IV. coronation oath of, II. 607. 
- Wilson, dreadful mortality on hoard 
the, on ber passage with Coolies from 
Inrlia to the Mauritius, II. i68. 
'VilJiams, (MI'. C. F" harrister), III. 203. 
- (John, now l\h. Justice), I. 9.t,204, 
2:2H; II. 45, 104, note, 197, note, :i 12. 
- Ðemosthenes's Oration for the Inde- 
penrlence of Rhodes, traru;lated by, IV. 
4-97-519, 
'V ILLIAMS, (JolIN Al\fBROSE, Eòitor of 
the "Durham Chronicle"), I. 309. 
Remarks by, on the Durham Clergy 
not allowing the bells to ring for the 
death of Queen Caroline, ib. 310. 
Rule for criminal information granted 
against. for these remarks, 311. Trial 
of, anrl verdict against, ib. l\1otion for, 
in arrest of judgment, and its results, ib. 
312, ARGUMENT for, ag-ainst tbe rule 
for criminal information, 313-329. 
SPEECH for, at the trial at Durham 
Assizes, :tH-3:'6. ARGUMENT for, on 
motion in arrest of judgment, 357-369. 
-See Durbam Clergy. 
Williams's (Peere) Reports, IV. 359. 
WiHs Act, II. :380, nott; 399, note; 453, 
note; 455, note; 457, note ; IV. 155. 
Wilmot, (Sir Eardley), n. 376. 
'Vilson, (MI'. of Edinburgh), lecturer on 
natural philosopby), III. 138. 
Wilson's (Mr.) Infant School, nt Wal. 
tham Cross, III. 2:37. 
WiJson, (Genera] Sir Robert), character 
of, I. 2 i, 68-69. Notice and extracts 
from his pamphlet 011 the state of the 
British army, 3, 10. 22-29, 69-73, 
His services in Russia in 1812, 631. 
Winchelsea, represented by 1\11'. Brougham 
from 1816 to 1 
30. I. 477. 
'Vinche]sea, (Earl of), II. 568-570,621. 
Winchester, I. 261. 
'Yinchester College, III, :5, 5-1--':;8, 195, 
201-203. 



Windham, (Right Honourable William) 
I. 64, 75-76, 6:34; II. 12, 200, 366, 
(j 08 ; III. 3:>:3- 
'Vines of France and Portugal, object of 
the diff
rellt duties on, I. 57!, 
- traòp, effect of bigh duties on, I. 
581-588, 
- and spirits, increase of consumption 
and revenue produced by lowering tbe 
duties on, I. 588. 
'Vitnesses, models of well. trained, I. 165. 
See Evidence. 
W oIfe, \1\11'., l\I. P.), III. 196. 
'Vood, (Mr. Baron), I. 3lI, 358, 359, 
366, :369. 
- (Rev. Dr., l\laster of St. .John's 
College, Cambl'idge), III, 6, 199, 201. 
- (l\lr. \V, of Boston), III. 140, note. 
'Vool, advantages of an alteration in the 
laws respecting, I. 536, 538, 574. 
'V orking classes, difficulties of the, in ac- 
quiring knowledge, III. 104. Modes 
of removing, by economizing money 
and time, ib. 128. Advice to, 151, 
152. Advice to those of l\lanchester, 
160, 170, See Education, l\lechanics' 
Institutions, &c. 
,V ortley, (James Stuart, now Lord 
Wharncliffe), I. 91. 
Wray, (l\lr., Chief Justice of Demerara,) 
II. 64, 66, 68, 70, 12J. 
Wright, (Mr" Editor of Hansard's Par- 
liam en tary Debates), III. 213. 
Writ of Right, II. 384, 461, 487. 
\Vriting, much, the be:
t preparation for 
able speaking, III. 91. 
\V rottesley, (l\1r. Henry, l\I,P.), Ill, 192. 
Wurtemb
rg, Queen of, I. 189. 
- state of education in, Ill, 249. 
W ynford, (Lord), II. 590, 59
, 593. 
'V yune (Hight Hon. Chus. W.), IV. .55, 
56, 159. 
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,V yvill, (Kev. C.), character of, II. 547 
571. 


X. Y.Z" a liberal contributor to the 
Liverpool Mechanics' Institute, III. 
581.. 
Ximenes, (Cardinal), II. 240, 241. 


YELLOLY, (Dr. of Norwich), III. 143. 
Yeovil Charity Estates, Somersetsbire, 
III, 29, 39. 
York, (Anne Hyde, Duchess of), I. 240. 
- (the late Duke of), II. 350. 
- Assizes, II. 400,424, 467,497,501. 
Special Commission, 450. 
Yorkshire, Mr, Brougham elected mem- 
ber for, in 1
30, I. 477. 
- previous member for, II, 8. Intlu- 
enceof the representative of that county 
in parliament, 10, 627. 
- charitable schools in the East Rid- 
ing of, III. 59. See Poddington. 
- clothier
, distresRed state of, in 1812, 
I. 424-5 Partial relief felt in ] 8iO, 
found to be at the expense of the Spital- 
fields weavers, 445. Renewed distress 
ot
 in 1816-17, 553-4. 
- farmers, case of, II. 3
9. 
Yorke, (Admiral Sir Joseph), I. 651, 
65.1. 
- (Right Hon. Charles), III, 4
. 
Young, (Sir \VilIiam), an advocate of 
'Vest India sla\'ery, II. 243, 246-7. 
Youth, the period best fitted for mental 
improvement, III. 74 
Yule, (James, joiner of Edinburgh), III. 
132. 


ZANGUEBAR, negro slaves taken from by 
the Portuguese, II. 252. 
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